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BY CHARLES CARROLL, 


N a former article I have alluded to the simpli- 
city of the German taste in regard to amuse- 
ments. Probably this characteristic, if closely ex- 
amined, would date back to an even more funda- 
mental quality of the German temperament—its 
phlegma—and in this very regard offers a sharp 
contrast to the American tendency in the mutter of 
diversion, which it might not be difficult to trace, 
in like manner, to the predominant American trait 
of nervousness and feverish excitability. The Yan- 
kee works, when he does work, with no less zeal 
and perseverance than the Teuton, but with far less 
calm; it is not at all sure that heis as comfortable 
in mind and body under the process, and it is sure 
that his labor when finished leaves him at once 
more excited and more exhausted, Forsuch a tem- 
perament, absolute rest, absence of thought or move- 
ment, the sheer doing of nothing at all, is not recre- 
ation. As skillful gymnastic professors rest one set 
of muscles by judiciously exercising another, so the 
average American, when fatigued and worn with 
business cares, dreads nothing so much as entire re- 
pose. When he is absolutely quiet, it is usually the 
quiet of utter exhaustion; as long as there is any 
nervous force left in him, he impulsively seeks to 
recover from the strain on one set of mental and 
bodily functions by putting another set into activ- 
ity. This peculiarity is greatly exaggerated, too, 
by another national trait—anxiety. Of all human 
creatures, the American is probably the most inclin- 
ed to worry ; and while, in view of the feverish rush 
and phantasmagoric changeableness of our business 
life, no one ought, for sheer self-preservation, so 
thoroughly to leave business behind him for busi- 
ness hours and places—in practice no one does it 
less. For the anxious merchant or lawyer, the 
brain-taxed editor, divine or, physician, some form 
of pleasant’ mental excitement is, or seems, almost a 
necessity ; and the quiet which brings gentlest sooth- 
ing toa mind in normal state, may drive a morbid 
and irritable spirit to the brink of frenzy. Thus 
the Americans, as a rule, especially those of the less 
cultivated and thoughtful class, affect exciting 
amusements—dissipations, in the literal sense of the 
word. Hence the tendency to stun and bewilder 
anticipation or retrospection in the heated glare of 
the bar-room or gambling-hell, the theatre or the 
billiard-room ; hence when we drive out, it is not to 
‘take the air and enjoy God’s nature, but to make 
some one else “ take our dust,” and revel in the 
frantic excitement of beating the other team—hence 
our society is a herding and feeding in common- 
rather than a social converse in any high or restora- 
ative sense—hence in a word,the overstrained, fever, 
ish, sensational character, which infests, not only 





our working life, but the hours of diversion which 
should afford us the most complete repose. 

The German, in the average, and as far as we may 
draw broad ethnological distinctions, is the oppo- 
site of this. Climate, education, and the influences 
of race and national temperament, combine to 
make him phlegmatic, though anything but stupid. 
No one works so steadily, so thoroughly, nor so 
long, but his mental or physical effort is calm and 
continuous, not violent or spasmodic. Business 
anxiety, family trouble, inward conflict, he has 
them all, but they don’t make his cheeks hollow 
and his eyes haggard, as with his transatlantic 
cousin—and when we wonder why, we come squarely 
up against the old answer, the obstinate dead wall 
of categoric statement, which no denial beats down 
and no speculation climbs over—the one word tem- 
perament, 

As we have said, our German cousin works hard, 
harder than we are apt to believe, much harder than 
we in a similar trade or profession could work, here, 
without wearing out, or than he himself could do if 
transferred to our climate and surroundings. Of 
course he gets tired, soundly and healthily tired, but 
—and here comes the point of my article—with fair 
allowance for a certain percentage of restless or dis- 
sipated people, he does in the great average get his 
recreation in rest, and his repose, if not complete, is 
flavored with a very mild and innocent admixture 
of social excitement. Not to be at work—to have left 
clients, and patients, and bargains, and lexicons, for 
the nonce, completely behind him—is in itself satis- 
faction enough; but a little dash of gentle amuse- 
ment does no harm when it can be had. Now, ou™ 
German is, as we have before hinted, extremely sav- 
ing, extremely social, passionately fond of music, and 
as Dr. Holmes would have said, the most porous crea- 
ture on the face of the globe. In fact his whole as- 
similative economy, whether in the solid or fluid 
line, operates with a vigor and regularity which is 
enough to drive a dyspeptic Yankee to despair and 
suicide. Taking then, these four adjectives, saving, 
social, musical, and absorptive, we find that the 
Teuton has invented a form of diversion correspond- 
ing to them, one by one, which supersedes, at favor- 
able seasons, almost all others—the cheap, popular 
concert with unlimited edibles and potables; and— 
one more quality—whenever it is, humanly speaking, 
possible, in the open air. For your true German is 
simply fanatical on the subject of open air enjoy- 
ment, and whatever pleasure you propose to him 
lacks its final grace and confirmation till you have 
told him that it is im Freien (in the free literally, or 
under the open sky). From what ulterior tendency 
this taste arises, it might be hard to say; it certain- 
ly can’t be from any sincere enjoyment of pure nitro- 
gen and oxygen as an innocent and refreshing chem- 
ical product. Fresh air, in itself considered, he ra- 
ther detests than otherwise, especially if it is sup- 
plied him through any such crack, hole, or other 
aperture that his fevered imagination can distort it 
into a draught. Aber, lieber Herr, es zieht! (Why, 
my dear sir, there’s a draugit !) is the half plaintive, 
half indignant objection with which you are socially 
“squelched,” if you try to relieve your gasping lungs 
in crowded concert-room, or restaurant, or railway- 
carriage, with the thermometer at 75° and tobacco 
smoke and carbonic acid at sixteen pounds to the 
square inch. Dire are the rows your correspondent 
has got into on this point, or only avoided by a dis- 
creet and prompt concession to the national preju- 
dice. But the North-German climate, indeed the 
climate througbout the country, is for a greater part 
of the year, as with us, so fitful and inclement, ttiat 
the few weeks of real indisputable sunshine and 
balmy softness granted them have a tenfold -value. 
The Italian, with his purple-tinted skies and breezes 
laden with orange fluwer and jessamine, seems to 
loathe nature, as our lotus-eating Howadjji is said to 
have d——d the moonlight ; but the Berlin or Dres- 
den cockney, with his flat, sandy suburbs, and at- 
mosphere heavy with peat and coal smoke, no sooner 
sees his thermometer » few degrees above freezing, 
and the sun peeping shyly from the dense misty 
veil above the city, than his soul isin arms. Like 
Sterne’s starling, he moans to “ get out,” neither 
eating nor drinking “ tastes to him” if it must be 
consumed in the close limits of his own room, or his 
accustomed Kneip; nothing will serve but for pater 
and materfamilias, with all their posterity.to the re- 
motest generation, to bundle into an omnibus, or 





one of the much-groaning one-horse droschkes, and 





hie them to the nearest beer-garden, or Gartenwirth- 
schaft, for their evening meal. The city fairly 
bristles with Gartenwirthschaften—little patches of 
ground set in among the tall surrounding houses, 
fitted with plain white painted benches and tables, 
a straggling creeper or vine of some kind crawling 
over a mouldy, ear-wiggy arbor, perhaps a starve- 
ling sapling or two, and a reflector lantern to aid the 
gas jets—and here Schulze and Miiller sit in peace 
with their gentle consorts and a whole posterity of vi- 
vacious little Schulzes and Miillers about them, calm- 
ly consuming cutlets and beer by day, or salad and 
still further beer by night, placidly happy and utterly 
content in the beatific sensation of being im Freien. 
I well remember plodding homeward one murky 
wet night in early summer from the Hofjiiger Gar- 
den in Berlin. It had been a prematurely warm 
afternoon, the garden had been crowdtd, and when 
the sullen clouds, towards the hour of breaking up, 
began to shed their influences on the unprotected 
pleasure-seekers, droschkes and umbrellas were at an 
exorbitant premium. Unable to get either, I was 
splashing away through the mud and pitchy dark- 
ness toward home, when lo! on a balcony of a hand- 
some house on Thiergarten strasse, a “‘ comfortable 
couple,” with arm-chairs, tea-table and astral lamp 
complete, tea-ing away in the cosiest fashion under 
their vine-trellis, as if in the snuggest of parlors. The 
damp breeze whistled about their ears,the half-drown- 
ed night-moths flapped and sputtered around the light 
and into their faces, while the gentle rain-drops pat- 
tered on the tables, and trickled insinuatingly into 
their teacups or down their backs—but there the good 
Herr and Frau Geheimrath sat unmoved and bliss- 
ful, yphurt amid the war of elements, for they were 
im Freien ! 














MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 
BY CHARLB® H. HAGEMAN, 


Pengo, purely instrumental music seems to have 
been composed till the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century; and in the same century orato- 
rios were first written. The origin of the Oratorio 
is not very clearly established. It was first intro- 
duced into England by Handel in 1720, but not 
publicly performed before 1732. The subject usually 
is ina dramatic form, as in Handel’s Samson ; some- 
times in the form of a narrative, as in Israel in Egypt; 
occasionally it is of a mixed character, as in Hadyn’s 
Creation ; and sometimes it consists merely of de- 
tached passages from Scripturé, as in the Messiah. 
Music was employed from the earliest ages of the 
Christian Church in its religious service. Metrical 
psalms, and hymns in prose, and sometimes instru- 
ments, were used. Some of the Reformers at first 
were unfriendly to instrumental music in the church 
in any form, and it was proposed to have the psalms 
and hymns sung distinctly by the whole congrega- 
tion (not by choirs or quartettes); but that all cu- 
rious singing and playing of the organ should be 
laid aside, also the antiphonal singing, or tossing 
about the psalms from side to side, as it was called. 
At the present day, also, there are a few who object 
to either an organ or a choir in the church, and not 
only agree with the old Scotch Presbyterians in 
calling the organ the “ Deil’s box o’whistle-pipes,” but 
would excommunicate a Christian if he would sing 
hymns as-well as psalms to his Maker. Thank God, 
these are fast passing away, and the places which 
now know them shall soon know them no more. 
Views in regard to praising God with instruments 
have so far advanced that the organ nowis admitted 
almost everywhere, and its use is common to all de- 


nominations. 
ORGANS. 


Ot all instruments the most comprehensive and 
majesticyand the best adapted to sacred music, is 
the organ. It is an instrument of great antiquity ; 
but the period of its invention is not clearly ascer- 
tained. The organ of which Jubal was father was 
probably similar to the shepherd’s pipe, or perhaps 
resembled the bagpipe. Afterwards the instrument 
was similar to the Pandean-pipes, which consisted 
of a number of tubes of different length and size, 
closed at one end and blown into with the mouth 
at the other. Then came the hydraulicon, or water- 
organ; then the pneumaticon; and in the eighth 
century we hear of an improvement sent to Pepin by 
Constantine. During the tenth century the use of 
the organ became-quite general in Germany, Italy, 
and England ; but the keys of these organs were five 
or six inches broad, and were played upon by blows 


of the feet, and their compass did not exceed two 
octaves. Pedals were added in 1470, by Bernhard, 
a German, and registers, or stops, were invented at 
the conclusion of the sixteenth century. An organ 
similar to those now in use was constructed but a 
few years previous to the Reformation. 

One of the largest organs in Italy is said to be 
that built at Pisa in 1733. It had four manuals and 
over one hundred steps. Another remarkable one 
was built at Bergamo in 1783, with three manual 
and a crescendo and demicrescendo pedal. The or- 
gan of St. Peter’s, Rome, has one hundred stops, and 
is a very superior instrument. In Germany, the or- 
gan in the Cathedral at Haarlem has sixty stops and 
over five thousand pipes. The largest organ in the 
world is the one in the Royal Albert Hall of Arts 
and Sciences, London. y 

The efficiency of a choir in a great measure de- 
pends on the organist; therefore it is highly im- 
portant thut he should be well educated in sacred 
music. A mere concert organist is not the one 
needed for the sanctuary. We have many organists, 
but how few of them are good church organists, and 
thoroughly understand the different forms of church 
song!. How few use the organ as a sacred -instru- 
ment, and how few play the tunes and interludes 
properly! Playing the tunes distinctly and plainly 
is of first importance. Interludes should be more 
than mere ear-ticklers. They are designed for more 
than a rest to the singers. They should help to 
carry out the ideas of the poetry, and unless the 
verse be long, it is better to use them after every 
second verse. How common and in what bad taste 
is it to make the interlude longer than the tune it- 
self! How fhany organists are boisterous, and thun- 
der away as if they were inviting the congregation 
to fight rather than to worship! And how often is 
the good effect of the sermon destroyed by the or- 
ganist, who causes even the deacons, when making 
the collection, to step to the music of a favorite 
march, or dances the people out of church perhaps 
with a Strauss waltz, or amuses them with selections 
from the last opera. His music addresses itself more 
to the head and feet than to the heart. A good 
church organist adheres to a simple and legato style, 
and graduates his music by the sermon, He is the 
minister’s great assist@ht, he helps to produce a relig- 
ious effect, and his music pleases to edification. The 
Church needs more good church organists. 

PSALMODY AND HYMNOPY. 

During the sixteenth century the psalmody of the 
Protestant Churches was brought nearly to the 
state in which it now remains, For this we are in- 
debted to the Reformers of Germany, especie!'y 
Luther. Two centuries previous to this, psalms 
were used by the disciples of Wyckliffe. 

Psalms were used in the Church of Israel by God's 
appointment, and were written by David for the 
Church. In the New Testament they are appointed 
to be used by the Church in their worship. They 
were used by the Saviour and His apostles in their 
devotional exercises. In some congregations at the 
present day, they are quite rejected, and man’s po- 
etry is exalted above the poetry of the Holy Ghost. 
This is a grave mistake. We can get nothing bet- 
ter, and in them are words suited to all classes and 
to all circumstances. There are hymns of praise, 
pilgrim songs, religious and moral songs; psalms of 
lamentation and woe, and of prayer; historical and 
Messianic psalms; indeed they are a Biblical epito- 
me, and, expressing every kind of religious experi- 
ence, are invaluable for devotional purposes. 

It has been ascertained that nearly seventy versions 
of the Psalms in metre have been published since 
the commencement of the Reformation, and almost 
every kind of verse, regular and irregular, lyrical 
and blank, have been used by authors to make their 
versions impressive and attractive. The most pop- 
ular of these are Watts’ and Wesley’s. - Versifying 
the Psalms, however, has never improved the origi- 
nal, and in very many instances the true sense and 
devotional element have been greatly injured by 
placing them in metre. The best way is to use them 
just as they are; and they should be chanted, for this 
was the original method. 

Chanting ought not to be confined to the Romish 
and Episcopal churches, but should be used by all 
denominations, for it is a fine form of, church song, 
and tends to put the worsbiper in a solemn and de- 
vout frame of mind. Children, as well as a lults, are 
naturally pleased with it, and soon are able to use 





pit. It is impressively grand to hear a congregation 
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and organ supplying the harmony. 


Very much could be said, also, concerning the 
Hymnody of the Church, but this subject is too ex- 


tensive to be entered upon here. 


As congregational singing should be strongly ad- 
vocated and practiced, the Church should use a 
book with choice devotional hymns and good tunes 
Works of this kind will greatly assist 
congregational singing, and prevent the undue lib- 
The music, as 
well as the poetry, to be of any real value, must be- 
come familiar to the mind, therefore a very large 
The same hymns should be 
habitually used with the same music. By doing this 


together. 


erties frequently taken by choirs. 


collection is not best. 


all of the congregation will be able to sing sooner 
and better than in any other way ; for they who are 
unable to sing by note could sing by rote, and when- 
ever they heard the hymn they would remember the 
tune, and vice versa. In the German churches the 
tune is frequently sung twice during the service to a 
different hymn, or to » part of the same hymn. 


SINGING IS A DUTY. 


Singing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, is a 
gospel ordinance, an ordinance of God, and appoint- 
ed for His glory. It should be practiced both for 
spiritual and social edification. It isa part of the 
service which belongs to the congregation, and it is 
as much their duty to attend to it as for the minis- 
ter to preach. Singing praise to God by proxy is 
the general and fashionable way; but it is not the 
right way. As well might you go to the Lord’s ta- 
ble by proxy; as well might you go to baptism by 
proxy; or hear and pray by proxy; or attend any 
of the ordinances by proxy. If you’allowa choir to 
sing praise for you, you are not a true worshiper. 
Listening to the singing of the choir is not a devo- 
tional act, for devotion requires us to intentlv fix 
our thoughts upon spiritual objects. The mind must 
not be wandering. True worship consists of indi- 
vidual acts of devotion. ‘Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

Se 
OUR TINKER AND OUR NELLY. 
BY C. 6. B. 


LL through the winter and spring, as otten 
as once a fortnight, sometimes oftener, there 
came a quick, nervous rap at my basement door. If 
I answered it at once, a man poorly clad, sad-eyed, 
and hollow-cheeked, with a small bag strapped on 
his shoulder, and a soldering iron in the other hand, 
stood before me, with—“ Have you any tin-ware to 
be mended to-day?” If I delayed a moment in 
going to the door, I only saw him walking quickly 
down the street; and often before I had time to 
speak my word “no,” he seemed ready to turn away. 
Something about the man excited my attention—the 
clock-like regularity of his coming, the mechanical 
way he had of asking for work, and apparent indif- 
ference about getting it, his melancholy, often wild 
looks, his speech, which was purely English, and 
manner so at variance with his calling, set me to 
speculating, and weaving together the possibilities 
of his past and present. He was no common tinker, 
I was sure of that—something must have befallen 
nim to blight a nobler career. 

One day while thinking more about him than 
usual, wishing I knew something of his history, won- 
dering I had never found work for him to do, why, 
indeed, I had not purposely caused a need of his 
art among my well-kept tins, I must have involunta- 
rily given an extra effort to the work of my hands, 
for lo, the dipper I was cleaning parted company 
with the handle! Strange es it may seem I had 
but scarcely laid it aside when I was startled by the 
well-known knock at the door ! 

Of course the dish was mended ; and as the men- 
der was departing I gathered courage (I hate to 
seem prying or inquisitive), to ask if he had a fam- 
ily? Yes, he had a wife and two children and his 
wife’s mother to provide for, Did he find much 
work ? was my next question. Very little indeed— 
many days he did not earn more than fifty cents, 
and was very thankful togeteven that. Fifty cents 
per day—three dollars at the very best—with five 
mouths to feed, and rent to pay out of it, to say 
nothing of needful clothes! And I repining often 
over the necessary labor, economy and many re- 
straints attendant upon a salary of two thousand 
dollars, and our family consisting only of my hus- 
band and myself—why, it seemed like an open re- 
buke from my Heavenly Father for the thankless 
spirit I sometimes made my guest. How was 
this poor man, walking the streets from morning 
till night, without a mouthful of food as he assured 
me, often without earning the “price of a loaf of 
bread,” without a hopeful word or look of sympa- 
thy, sick, disheartened with constant refusals of 
work, and yet patient to take up his burdens day 
after day. “It had been different with him once, 
or he never would have married ; he would not go 
about as he did but for his lungs—hemorrh: ge, 
caused bya fall from a building had unfitted him 
for any other business.” I searched my stores of 
wisdom over and over for remedies—he had tried 
them all without benefit. Then I wondered that I 
did not soover see that the fell destroyer, consump- 


chanting in unison’a Gregorian chant, and the choir 


me. 


to them ?” 


could.” 
out here alone ?” 


could go to werk—andI have to go to get the bread 
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Not far away, t ete was 8 a natrow lane, not very 
clean nr inviting to the’ eye, down which stood a 
large tenement house, surrounded by smaller ones 
of most wretched appearance ; and to this I follow- 
ed her. 
by the sound of her steps, so completely was the 
light of day shut out. Not often have I had cour- 
age enough to grope about in strange houses at 
such an hour—in such a place, too, amid such sounds 
and smells! I felt sure, however, I knew to whom 
I was going—-that another opportunity was to be 
given me for the performance of neglected duty, 
and this thought would have nerved me to even 
greater exertions and danger. 

~ At last Nelly opened a door, and I followed her 
into a room—well, I need not describe it—we have 
read of many such where sickness and want abide, 
But my intuitions had told me truly—there, on a 
poor little bed, was the emaciated form of him 
about whom I had suffered so many misgivings. 
The fading light of day fellbupon his face so thin, so 
death-like, I felt instinctively that to him the night 
of life was drawing near—that the dawn could not 
be far away. 

Nelly told her story to the mother, a pale, feeble- 
looking woman, how I had rescued her and came 
home with her, begging her mamma to thank me 
for it. I spoke to Mrs. Ashton of my previous 
knowledge of the sick man, and of my regret that 
I had not learned of him his name and residence, 
and begged her to let me assist her even at the 
eleventh hour. She acknowledged that since her 
husband gave up work they had lived wholly on 
charity, as they had never been able to save any- 
thing for the time of need. Howl strove to make 
amends for my former apathy, will not interest the 
reader 50 much as to hear that while the sick man 
lived—which was some weeks—his family did not 
suffer for bread, or the necessaries of life; and it 
may interest some to know that, when at last, ‘‘ the 
silver cord was loosed,” little Nelly, who had now 
neither father or mother on earth—her own mother 
having died before her remembrance—came to our 
home, which will now be her home. Henceforth 
our nest is not to be devoid of bird-music, and God 
helping us, the little warbler shall never want for 
love or protection. Now when she trips along by 


haggard countenance, were not, thea, inthnations of 
latent insanity? 
He talked freely of his family—there were those) 
who would take his childrem and do far better by 
them than he could, who would feed and clothe, 
and send them to school; but “he felt that within 
him which made it hard to part with them, and there 
was not a night that went over his head that he did 
not need to see them.” For years we had been 
thinking it our duty to find some one of the many 
waifs in the world, and taking it to our home and 
hearts, to make it more happy and useful than it could 
otherwise be. But such a step involved much care 
and self-sacrifice as well as much expense—the time 
for taking it we had postponed from month to 
month and year to year. Here was another rebuke. 
One day, after some weeks in which our tinker, 
as he came to be called, had not made his appear- 
ance, and during which I had blamed myself greatly 
for not haying found out where he lived, he came, 
and said he had been laid by with intermittent fever; 
that he was obliged to take up his journeying again 
before he had half recovered his strength—state- 
ments which his looks fully endorsed. I did what 
I could to relieve his immediate necessities, but I 
suffered him to go away again without learning his 
name, or where he lived beyond the mere locality. 
Summer came, and with it our annual visit into 
the country. Amid the hurry of preparation, the 
many delights among the mountains and by the 
sea-side, it may not seem strange it I forgot for the 
time the subject of this sketch. Even after my re- 
turn, the taking up again of household duties, the 
serious accumulations of dust to be encountered 
and vanquished; the mountain-high responsibility 
of a wardrobe, suitably freshened for autumn wear, 
to be met; the visits of friends ; the pleasant home- 
intercourse, all served to keep me oblivious to the 
fact that my friend of the soldering art was not 
making his accustomed rounds. Weeks and months 
went by, and at last I began to miss him, and call 
myself stupid for not knowing where to seek him. 
He was, doubtless, sick ; he might be dead, and an- 
other charge of criminal neglect set down to my ac- 
count in the Great Book of Remembrance ! 
One cold, cloudy November afternoon, I found 
myself a long, long way from home, which I must 
walk to reach. Hoping to shorten the distance, I/ the side of her new mamma, radiant with happiness 
crossed a section of our city quite unfamiliar to me, | and new, bright raiment, I am sure that even her 
and which proved to be given up to miserable shan- | o]d enemies, the swill-gatherers, would never recog- 
ties and their occupants—goats, pigs, geese, dirty | nize her as the tinker’s daughter ! 
children and dirtier adults. Walking rapidly on, 
scarcely stopping to take a breath, or to look around 
me, in my haste to get out of that fearful neighbor- 
hood, I did not at first heed the outery of a child, 
until turning the corner of a street where long rows 
of tenement-houses offered a barrier to further walk 
“across lots,” I came suddenly upon a crowd of 
rude, noisy children, who were swaying back and 
forth in the street with the movements of some ob- 
ject they were evidently persecuting. I thought at 
first, some poor, dumb brute had fallen a victim to 
the relentless mischief of these hardened little 
wretches, and I resolved to rescue it if possible; but 
what was my indignation when, above the hootings 
and derisive laughter of a dozen dirty, ragged boys 
I now heard distinctly the terrified cries of a child. 
I rushed to the rescue, calling loudly for the Police. 
A little girl was struggling in the grasp of two or 
three big swill-boys who were rubbing upon her 
face, her clothes, her long fair hair, the vile, loath- 
some mixtures from their carts, while others were 
shouting their delighted approbation of this royal 
sport of the swill-gatherers. What I said, or did, 
how I saved the girl from further outrage, and dis- 
persed the young monsters who assailed her, I have 
now but little knowledge ; suffice it that I led her 
away, followed only by the threats—‘ Old Nelly 
Tinker, we will finish you yet!” and the like, sent 
after her, and the most vile epithets applied to my- 
self. I hurried the little trembling thing out of 
sight; I looked in her face to see what kind of a 
pearl I had this time saved from the swine, and, as 
I did so I felt intuitively, that this was our tinker’s 
dear little girl, of whom he had so feelingly spoken. 
There were the same great, sad eyes, the same ex- 
pansive brow, the same countenance, only redeemed 
somewhat by the roundness of childhood. I asked 
her name—it was Nelly Ashton, she said. 
“ Why do they call you Nelly Tinker?” I asked 
again. 
“Because papa mends tin, and they are mad at 
” 





PR USSLA AND FRAN CE. 


BY PROF. 





Cc. E. STOWE, D. D. 


T isa gross misrepresentation, a belittling; and 
brutalizing of the most glorious movement made 
in the civilized world since the Lutheran reformation 
to set forth the Prussian school system, established 
a half century since, as designed solely or chiefly to 
teach men to kill, to train the young men of Prussia 
to be human butchers. The papers of Stein, and 
Hardenberg and others, the originators of the sys- 
tem, the very nature of the system itself, as scen in 
the books and as illustrated in the schools by the 
actual teaching, all demonstrate the essential false- 
hood of such an assumption. It was from the first 
an endeavor to give full development to the whole 
man, to call forth and cultivate all the faculties, in- 
tellectual and moral, of all the youth of the king- 
dom, to the greatest possible extent, and utilize them 
in the most efficient manner, to make good agricul- 
turists, good artists, good miners, good mechanics, 
good civilians, good citizens in every walk of life ; 
and not merely to make them good soldiers. Per- 
haps such an idea might with some justice be at- 
tributed to Frederick II., but not at all to Frederick 
William III. and the authors of the present system. 
It is true that a very effective military system was 
grafted on to the school system as a necessary se- 
quence, as an unavoidable incident. The first Na- 
poleon had given a terrible lesson which it was im- 
possible for them to forget in the re-organizing of 
the nation; and the situation of Prussia, a country 
made up of fragments, and lying without natural 
boundaries in the midst of jealous rivals, made a 
good military system an essential of the national ex- 
istence. But any one who has been in Prussia any 
time during the last fifty years, cannot fail to have 
seen that the military system was only a part and not 
the whole; and any one who has visited the schools 
and watched the process of teaching, would say, as I 
have heard able educators say, “ Here is the very beau 
ideal of a complete education! Every power and fac- 
ulty is cultivated in due proportion, nothing is over- 
looked or neglected.” The result is seen not only in 
the wonderful armies which Prussia has now in the 
field, but on the farms, in the workshops, in the 
mines, at the merchants’ desks, in the courts, in the 
pulpits, in the studies of the literati, in every branch 
of human effort. 
The system has had from the first a wide andl 
solid moral basis ; the Bible has been faithfully and 
thoroughly taught in all the schools; and whatever 
men may think of the Divine origin and plenary in- 
spiration of the Bible, they cannot fail to see that 
it is a most wonderful educator of the common 
mind. Our Abolitionists, in the late anti-slavery 
struggle, were not all of them very scrupulous be- 


“Why are they mad at you—what have you done 


“They always made faces at me, and called me 
wicked names because mamma kept me clean, and 
would n’t let me play with them, and since I told 
the lady last summer they were stealing her flowers, 
they have just been mad enough to kill me if they 


‘“‘ Where is your father, Nellie—why do you come 


“Papa is sick—oh, it’s ever so long since he 
—when—when we have any.” 

There was a great sob in her voice as she said this, 
which I understood tov well, and another in my 
heart that effectually cut off speech. I suffered her 





tion, had marked him—the wildness of.eye, and the 








to lead me, late as was the hour, whither she would, j lievers in the infallibility of the Scriptures; yet not 


Up, up the dirty stairs I went, guided only | i 


even the Cromyellians themselves relished the sub- 

sof the grand old Hebrew proph- 

y than they-did, or used them more 

Ce afe-in Prussia many unbelievers, 
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they have none of them es 


caped the fhe Bible; the education was 
universal ipulsory. 

‘But the wees ake not perfect, that is true; 
and the system is not perfect all human things are 


; hut How, and in consequence of this half 
g, Prussia is the first among na- 

ence, otfier nations will be obliged 
to adopt a sy of training, and have an educated 
common people. This is on@f the chief glories of 
the whole movement. 

But the Prussians drink beer and smoke tobacco. 
Unhappily they do; but this is no new thing among 
them; it was not introduced by the school system, 
nor is it maintained by it; nor do they drink or 
smoke more than their neighbors, more than the 
Americans even. It is not one of their virtues, nor 
is it an element of strength among them. Luther 
drank beer ; tea and coffee were in his time unknown: 
beer has been the national drink from all time. Ta 
citus calls it wine made of barley, in his Germania ; 
it was something astonishing to him, but the Ger- 
mans even then liked it. I have seen it stated by 
some very respectable writers that Luther loved 
good tobacco; but if so it must have been by pro 
phetic anticipation, as the weed was never known 
in Europe till some years after his death. But this is 
the loose way many great men have of talking some- 
times; as Thackeray and some others speak of 
women having been burned for witchcraft in New 
England, when no such incident ever occurred, at 
least I have never seen any proof of it, and shall not 
believe it till Ihave. I presume the ridiculous stuff 
quoted as a stanza from a school-hymn now in use 
in Prussia, about being @ dog, etc., owes its origin 
to asimilar source. Let us see the original of that 
stanza, and let us know the school-book in which it 
is found, and then we will believe itis there. Till 
then we shall class it in the same category with Lu- 
ther’s tobacco, and the burning of witches in New 
England. 

It is said that the Prussian school system has 
been deteriorating of late years. I cannot tell about 
that, as it is more than thirty years since I visited 
the schools; but at any rate the nation does not 
seem to have degenerated much, and the men at the 
head of affairs there have too much sagacity to see 
so good a thing as that school system fall to ruin. I 
suppose we must take such representations in rather 
a non-natural sense; as we must take the representa- 
tions of the World newspaper in New York respecting 
the sayings and doings of Gen. Grant. If the old King 
of Prussia is re-actionary, his son, who must soon oc- 


, | cupy the throne, is not ; and Bismarck has too much 


of good hard common sense to expect to play 
the medieval despot over an educated people. Give 
Germany unity and she will have liberty; and the 
unity of Germany is one of the chief of Bismarck’s 
aims. I am sorry that there is so much of unbelief 
and irreligion in Germany, as there is in every other 
nation; but there is also much of faith and of real, 
beautiful, unaffected Christian piety. The time has 
now come when kings must work themselves clear 
by natural development; unrestricted freedom of 
thought has got to be tried throughout Christen- 
dom; and I, for one have no fear in regard to the 
final result. 

As to France, she has always had an ignorant 
people. She crushed out the Huguenots, and the 
common people had no educators. The rural popu- 
lation especially are entirely destitute of literary cul- 
ture; the policy of the Papal Church has always 
kept them so. While the nations around her were 
as ignorant as herself, she was not cemparatively at 
a disadvantage on this account. She has played a 
conspicuous part in the 'theatre of the world, and 
has been one of the foremost of nations. But now, 
that the nations around her are educating their 
common people, she must do so too or fall irretriey- 
ably behind. Her old civilization can no more 
stand in the face of the new, than bows and arrows 
could maintain the conflict against fire-arms, A large 
portion of even the officers who surrendered to the 
Prussians could net write their names ; while scarcely 
a Prussian private could be found so ignorant. The 
French in all this war have gasconaded, the Prus- 
sians have worked ; the French have talked of doing 
great things, the Prussians have done them. With 
the French nothing has ever been ready at the time 
when needed; with the Prussians everything has 
been found perfectly ready as soon as it was wanted. 
Contrast the miserable brags of Napoleon and the 
silent efficiency of Von Moltke. Poor “Louis and 
I,” they were like a rat and a mouse in the clutch 
of a terrier. There was everywhere among the 
French faithlessness and moral defect as well as in- 
tellectual weakness. How different among the Prus- 
sians, With them everything was faithfully done. 
And the grandiloquent nonsense of Victor Hugo's 
address to the Prussians! Nothing has been seen 
like it since the Chinese stationed great fellows on 
the bank of the river to frighten away the British 
fleet by means of monstrous masks and horrid grim- 
aces. That is it—masks and grimaces against 





powder and shot. Surely the French have degen- 
erated; they must have degenerated when Eugene 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 




















Sue and Victor Hugo are reckoned among their 
great writers; and really how much better is Alex- 
ander Dumas? Yet the French are a fine people, 
and there are noble minds there. They needed just 
such a hard lesson as this to show them where they 
are, and lead them out into «@ large place, as the 
Psalmist calls it. Let them have a Church free and 
rational without being rationalistic ; let them have 
a Bible that will be to them what Luther's Bible 
has been to the Germans ; let them have free schools 
as good as the Prussian, and education compulsory, 
and there is yet salvation for the French. The old 


Latin civilization, as it has prevailed in France, in | 


Italy, in Spain, has become effete; it must die out, 
and a better civilization take its place. A Pope 
with temporal dominion and the trappings of royalty 
and physical power to enforce his infallibility, is a 
distinguishing feature of this now effete civilization ; 
and as there is now no longer such a Pope and 
never will be again, let the old Latinism die a natu- 
ral death, and die as easily as possible; and, let us 
welcome unrestricted intellectual freedom and de- 
velopment with all its temporary disturbances and 
inconveniences, inasmuch as this is the only path 
which leads to that final great consummation, when 
all shall know the Lord and walk in His ways. This 
is God’s way and man cannot mend it ; and we must 
make the best of it, and take our measures accord- 


ingly. 








ONLY TRREE DOLLARS. 
BY MRE. C. E. K, DAVIS. 


MARY! see that lovely embroidered neck- 
tie. That is exactly myshadeof blue. Just 
come in a moment while I inquire the price.” 

“JT wouldn't, Angie. You were saying not five 
minutes ago that you had only enough money in 
your purse to pay Miss Ventress, and—” 

“Poh! I never thought of buying it to-day, but 
I must see what it costs. Come, Mollie, be good, 
and follow your leader.” As she spoke thus gaily, 
Angie Gardner tripped up to the counter, and in 
another moment the pretty ribbon was in her hand, 
and subjected to the admiring glances of a pair of 
very bright eyes. “‘ Now, isn’t it sweet, Mary? Did 
ever you see such a lovely thing? What is the 
price, please ?” 

“ Three dollars,” answered the clerk, “ and as you 
must see, it is very cheap at that,—double faced 
and beautifully embroidered ; something quite new, 
too. Only in this morning,—and—I declare,” criti- 
cally examining the cover of the box, “‘ I have made 
a blunder. They are four instead of three dollars 
apiece, but since I told you three, I will let you 
have one at that price if you wish it.” 

“Tsn’t it a rare chance?” said Angie, aside to her 
cousin. ‘“ Three dollars when the price is four, and 
just in, too, I should like it so much, for, of course, 
none of the girls have them, and for once, I should 
be first to wear something new. Dearme! How 
provoking it is that my allowance is all gone for 
the month. I wish you ever had money to lend a 
suffering fellow mortal, Mollie.” 

“ But I never do,” rejoined Mary, cheerfully, ‘“ so 
I cannot help you.” 

“T don’t believe Miss Ventress would mind wait- 
ing two weeks for her pay,” said Angie, with a little 
flush of shame at her own suggestion, “I think I 
shall put her off at any rate. You may do it up for 
me, if you please,” she added quickly, turning to 
the smiling clerk, and drawing out her purse. 

“Don’t, Angie,’ whispered Mary, hesitatingly. 
‘“‘ Miss Ventress needs every penny she earns, and 
as soon as she earns it, It is cruel to make her wait, 
just for the sake of indulging an idle fancy. I 
would n’t do such a thing if I were you.” 

“But you’re not me, ma chere,” laughed Angie, 
as she tucked her new possession into her reticule, 
“and Iam not you. My wings have not sprouted 
yet, and I can’t shut my eyes upon the things that 
I want to make me look pretty, even if they are 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Don’t look so dread- 
fully sober though, Mary. You may be sure I shall 
pay Miss Ventress just the minute papa gives me 
next month’s allowance, which will be exactly two 
weeks from to-day. You know! didn’t dream of 
buying the neck-tie when I went in, but really I 
could n’t resist such a tempting bargain.” 

Mary walked along in silence, while Angie thus 
endeavored to plead her cause, she knew very well 
that nothing now could be gained by pursuing the 
subject, but she could scarcely keep back her tears 
as she thought of poor, hard-working Miss Ventress 
and her aged parents, who depended for their daily 
bread upon her busy needle. Angie felt rather un- 
comfortable than otherwise, for it is an embarrass- 
ing matter to sustain a conversation, when no one 
replies to, or seems interested in it. So she relapsed 
into silence, which remained unbroken, until they 
reached the door of Angie’s beautiful home. 

“Won't you come in, Mary,” she asked, not quite 
as eagerly as usual. 

“No, thank you, for Mother and Ruth are going 
out to tea, and I promised to be home at five. Papa 
does n’t like to find us all out, when he comes from 
the store. Good night, Angie.” 

“Good night, Say, Mary, I know you think I am 
a heartless creature to buy that neck-tie with the 
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not. She has work from a great many ladies, and 
of course is well paid for doing it. If I had thought 
she would suffer any inconvenience from the want 
of what I owe her, I would not have taken it for 
anything, but it was only three dollars, any way.” 

Only three dollars! A mere trifle in the eyes of 
the gay young girl who had scarcely ever known an 
ungratified wish, but a very important sum to the 
poor little seamstress, who sat with aching side and 
eyes, patiently stitching from early morning until 
midnight, with only Sunday for a rest day, and 
with none of the pleasures that young girls delight 
in, 

It was not provocative of cheerfulness, either, to 
sit hour after hour between two discontented, fault® 
finding, constantly complaining old people. But 
they were Miss Ventress’ own father and mother, 
tottering on the verge of the grave, and her heart 
was full of pity for them. 

It was indeed hard. for them to be left so poor 
just at the time when their infirmities seemed to re- 
quire the little comforts and luxuries that only 
wealth can procure, and like a dutiful daughter, she 
tried to keep this thought in mind, especially when 
they were more than ordinarily irritable and impa- 
tient. 

Miss Ventress had drawn her chair close up to the 
window, in order to catch the very last ray of light, 
for she had to economise even in the matter of kero- 
sene oil, and now she was steadily stitching on the 
last of ten ruffles that were to make hideous-the 
dress of Angie Gardner, while her father and mother, 
one at each elbow, muttered and complained be- 
cause there were as yet, no signs of tea. They knew 
not how near the wolf was to their door, only the 
little seamstress knew that he was at the very 
threshold, and more than once that day, she had 
fancied that she saw his hungry eyes peering over 
her shoulder, as her slender fingers flew, and her 
heart kept time to them. . 

True, the rent was just paid, and it was certainly 
a blessing to know that for another month her pa- 
rents were sure of their poor shelter. But the much 
worn purse was quite empty in consequence. There 
was not even a penny init. Thecloset shelves were 
almost as bare. There was only half a loaf of stale 
bread, and tea for two weak cups. No sugar—no 
butter—no dainty little relish, such as finds its 
way to the rich man’s table, to tempt the slender 
appetite. 

There were deep shadows in the corners of the 
room when Miss Ventress folded her work, and put 
on her bonnet. ‘“ Why can’t you get supper, Fran- 
ces ?” the old people asked, querulously. ‘ Where 
are you going ?” 

“Only to take home Miss Gardner’s work, and get 
the money for it. If you will wait half an hour, 
you shall have a nicer supper than I can get now. 
I will be back just as soon as I possibly can.” She 
hurried away, down the dark stairway, through the 
long entry with its crowd of dirty, crying children, 
up the narrow street into the broad thoroughfares, 
and thence to the broader avenues, until she reached 
the door where Angie and Mary had parted enly 
two hours ago. 

“Oh Miss Ventress,” cried Angie, running down 
stairs, and meeting the little seamstress at the door, 
“T’m so sorry that I can’t pay you for the work to- 
night, but I have not a cent of money, and shan’t 
have until week after next, and papa is so strict 
with me that he will never advance a dollar until it 
is due, if I really had to suffer for the want of it. 
But I suppose it wont matter much if I do ask you 
to wait a couple of weeks, will it ?” 

Miss Ventress felt utterly unable to speak. She 
cast one long, sad glance into the bright face before 
her, and then turned and walked slowly away. 
“Poor thing! I am afraid she was really disap- 
pointed,” said Angie, lingering a moment at the 
door, to look at the retreating figure. “I neversaw 
such sorrowful eyes in my life. I wonder if she is 
really so very poor? Dear me, how disagreeable it 
is! I might have sent a message to her by Bridget 
instead of rushing to the door’ myself—then I 
should ’nt have seen how thin and white and sorry 
she looked. I wish I had minded what dear old 
Mollie said, and kept away from that bewitching 
neck-tie. But what’s done can’t be undone, so I'll 
just run up stairs and try on my dress.” 

Like a gay little butterfly, Angie flitted about the 
house that evening, but if fond parents or loving 
brother could have looked beneath the surface, they 
would have seen a very uneasy heart, for whichever 
way she turned, the sad eyes of Miss Ventress haunt- 
ed and accused her. 

It was almost midnight before Angie fell asleep, 
and then troublesome visions gathered around her 
pillow. She dreamed that the poor seamstress stood 
beside her, and bound her hand and foot with yards 
and yards of blue neck ties, whispering in her ear 
as she tied each knot, “ You have killed me—you have 
hilled my poor old father and mother—you are a mur- 
derer !” while she could neither speak nor move. 

It was just sunrise next morning—a full hour and 
a half earlier than her accustomed hour fog,rising, 
when Angie stole silently down the back stairway, 
passed the gaping housemaid who was sweeping 
the door-steps, into the just awakening,street. She 
hurriéd’ along; quite regardiess of the attention 





money I ought to have given Mies Veutress, but I'm 


which she attracted, now and then consulting a card 








that she carried in her hand, until she reached the 
poor house in which Miss Ventress had her home. 
Her thrice repeated knock on the door, was answer- 
ed presently by the old father, who tottered on his 
staff and so mumbled in his speech as to be quite 
unintelligible to a stranger. 

Angie pressed gently past him, and looked around 
the room. The old mother sat crooning over the 
grate which was filled only with the ashes of yes- 
terday’s fire, but Miss Ventress was no where to be 
seen. “Can I speak with your daughter, a mo- 
meat?” asked Angie, coming up to her chair, and 
looking down into her wrinkled, grey old face. 

“Frances, do you mean? I don’t know. She 
won't get up, nor open her eyes, nor speak to her 
father or me,” replied the old lady, quivering like 
achild. “I don’t know what’s come over her; 
and we haven’t hada mouthful of breakfast yet, 
and I believe we did ’nt have any supper unless it 
was a crust of bread. Frances is to blame, but you 
can go and speak to her; perhaps she'll answer a 
stranger, if she won’t her own father and mother.” 

Angie opened the door towards which old Mrs. 
Ventress nodded, with trembling fingers, and a 
heart oppressed with nameless fear. The rays of 
light that stole in upon the low bed, revealed a face 
sharpened with pain and hunger, and white as the 
face of the dead. For thesake of the old people, 
Angie choked back the shriek of terror that rose to 
her lips, and venturing nearer laid her hand upon 
the heart of the poor girl. Jt was not quite pulse- 
less-—thank God! but fluttered so faintly—so slowly, 
that Angie thought it would surely stop before help 
could be procured, 

“ Frances is not very well,” she said with arbrave 
effort to speak calmly, as she returned to the old 
lady’s chair. “I am going to call a physician, and 
you shall soon have some breakfast.”’ 

“Good girl! good girl!” sounded in her ear all 
the way down stairs, and up the stseet, mocking her 
self-reproach and pain. Ohif they only knew that it 
was she who had been the cause of all this trouble, 
would not their blessings speedily be changed to 
curses ? 

Miss Ventress did not die, though she lay at 
death’s door for many a long and weary day. It 
was a cuse of utter prostration, caused by over-work 
and anxiety, and, alas! by hunger too. Angie and 
Mary watched faithfully by the lowly bedside, and 
Mr. Gardner’s purse supplied every want of the 
family, until Frances was again able to resume her 
work, and even then, many a little comfort found 
its way into the house, which but for him, they 
must have been denied. Angie will not soon forget 
the lesson that she learned through much anguish 
of mind. The blue neck-tie will never be worn, but 
it occupies a conspicuous place in her upper drawer 
side by side with her port-monnaie, serving as a 
check to her vanity and extravagance, and constant- 
ly reminding her of her duty to those whose hands 
labor for her, and whose feet hasten to do her bid- 
ding. 
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“GODLESS” EDUCATION IN TRELAND. 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON, 





HEN Sir Boyle Roache astonished Parlia- 

ment with the declaratiun that “ Ireland’s 

cup of misery has been overflowing for ages, and is 

not yet full!” he must have had in prophetic vision 

the latest—but we fear not final—drop of misery 

consigned to that miraculous vessel by English ma- 

lignity : a drop of peculiar bitterness which, more 

than any other, betrays the fell determination of the 
Saxon to destroy the Celt. 

All the world knows how unweariedly Cardinal 
Cullen has labored to preserve the faith of his de- 
voted flock, and how persistently he has striven to 
guard his lambs against the wolves that prowl 
around the public fountains of learning. From its 
very inception, he has resisted the system of “ God- 
less” schools—(“ national, therefore Godless,”—see 
Catholic World for July)—whereby the oppressor 
has sought to lead the infant sons and daughters of 
Erin out of pious ignorance into the ungodly learn- 
ing of the 19th century. He has warned his people 
against the national school-masters as against so 
many emissaries of Satan; and has threatened to 
withdraw the consolations of religion from those 
who should neglect the warning. But parental con- 
science has been quieted by governmental assurance 
that, however deep the children might drink at the 
national Pierian spring, the draught would con- 
tain nothing detrimental to their faith in the Holy 
Catholic Church, and many children have been suf- 
fered in consequence to wander from the true fold 
in pursuit of unsanctified knowledge. 

Cardinal Cullen, however, is not to be deceived 
by such assurances, though his people may be. He 
knows his opponents too well for that. He keepsa 
watchful eye on the schools, looks sharply to the 
fountain head, and finds it poisoned! In the very 
face of its promises to respect the Catholic faith, he 
discovers that the National Board of Education 
sanctions—indeed, directs—the use of text-books 
teaching the anti-Catholic doctrine, that “ we are 
commanded by God to speak every man truth unto 
his neighbor !” 

Sueh duplicity seems incredible, but it is a faet. 
The pious Cardinal points to the words in plain 


type in the national text-books, and the Board can- 
not escape the charge. And that is not the worst 
of it. The obnoxious text-book goes on to teach 
that, “We may say things which are not entirely 
false, but which may bear a double meaning, or are 
true in themselves, but not true in the sense in 
which our hearers understand us, in which case we 
lead people to believe what is false. This is called 
equivocation, and is, to all intents and purposes, 
the same as a lie, and equally criminal.” 

The Cardinal remonstrates. “Such doctrines 
should not be infused into the minds,of child- 
hood,” he says; and the clergy have another stone 
to threw at the National Schools. But the Board 
of Education is relentless, and will doubtless go on 
teaching the objectionable doctrine to the end of 
the chapter. 

Is it surprising that Ireland is turbulent under 
such injustice, that her sons assembled by thousands 
to cheer on the war between France and Prussia, 
and to pray that England might be so involved that 
Napoleon would descend upon their coasts and aid 
them in throwing off the hated Saxon yoke? 
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WANT OF ENJOYMENT AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


Fripay Evenine, Sept. 80, 1870. 

HERE is one good thing about singing hymns, 
‘which perhaps you never thought of, or noticed, 
and that is, how effectually it quells combative feel- 
ings. I suppose there are a dozen different denomina- 
tions represented i» this congregation to-night ; cer- 
tainly the great congregation on Sunday is made up of 
twenty or thirty denominations ; and during the twenty 
years that I have been here I do not recollect that there 
has ever been a hymn sung that they could not all sing 
together. Here were the High Church and the Low 
Church, and the no Church ;_ here were-all the various 
sects into which we are divided by the different shades 
of theology; and yet, hymns that go over the whole 
ground of Christian truth (expressing it, however, as 
hymns almost always do, and as good hymns always 
should, as it is represented in its experimental forms), 
we could all sing. We can sing Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe’s hymns on the Church, though we could not 
stand his sermons for a moment, but should start up 
and want to oppose them. Let him write a hymn in 
exultation about the Church, and tell how it stands 
forever, and what pleasure there is in it,—and we all see 
the truth of the hymn, and feel that it is good enough for 
anybody,—the lowest Church or the highest Church— 
and sing it without any hesitation; but let him 
preach a sermon on the same subject, and it will put a 
bee in the head of about every other person in the 
congregation. You may take the strongest. hymns ex- 
pressive of the sovereignty of God, and the fore- 
knowledge of God, and the divine decrees, but express- 
ing these things experimentally and lyrically, and every- 
body feels that it is very right to ascribe such power 
and majesty to God; and the Arminian will sing Cal- 
vinistic hymns, and the Calvinist will sing Arminian 
hymns, and all the outer sects will sing Orthodox 
hymns ; and it is a good thing. Hymns bring people 
together. 

But that was not the subject on which I designed to 
speak this evening. I throw that all in for nothing! 
Iwas simply thinking of it as I sat looking at you 
while singing. And I often think of it. I see here 
and there an engaging face; and I say, ‘‘There are 
good dispositions back of those faces; but I do not 
know the persons, and never shall speak to them; but 
they will sing, and I shall sing, and our best feelings 
will be twined together in singing.” And we are all 
minzled together in love, and concord, and holy wor- 
ship, in this way. I thought of it particularly to- 
night—for it seems tome that you enjoy yourselves 
better, and sing more heartily, on rainy nights, than on 
amost any others. 

What I was going to talk to you about to-night was, 
The Want of Enjoyment Among ,Christians. This is 
a subject of painte me. The waht is one which ex- 
ists because Christians have so little of Christ personal 
to them. 

When I was a lad at home, I was a very good boy, 
as boys go; but as a child I had a will of my own, and 
used to want a good many things which were not alto- 
gether allowable in the family. I was buoyant as a 
bird, and used to want to go out of the door-yard 
against the rules; and used to want to go down to the 
village on training-days, which was not allowed, and 
used to want to go with boys that I was not allowed to 
play with, but that were amazingly attractive to me, 
and became so, very largely, on that very account. 
I sometimes broke over the rules in these respects ; and 
I had not the courage to confess and tell the truth. 
First, shame hindered me; and second, fear of a whip- 
ping hindered me ; and I was generally found out, so 
that I got both the shame and the whipping. Besides, 
T had a serious time with my conscience whenever I 
did wrong. I had an unruly eonscience, which was 
meddling with me night and day. And every now and 
then I had a reckoning (I suppose you all know what 
a reckoning means,—especially you that are of New 
England families); and then I always felt happy, and 
wanted to do something for father, and mother, and 
everybody. If anybody wanted me to run of an er- 
rand, how I used to “clip it,” as the boys said, in those 
days! Thig happiness continued for a day or two, 
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and all went well enough, till by and by I perbaps 
struck my brother, and he threatened to tell, and J 
told him what I would do if he did, and we got into a 
quarrel, and [ got ovt of balance with myself. And 
when I got to going wrong, I went on going wrong. 
When I did an improper thing, or when I had _per- 
formed a duty unfaithfully, I was afraid of being 
found out; and then I prevaricated a little; and that 
made the matter worse ; and by and by a crisis came, 
For instance, if I was sent to mill, and told not to 
skate nor stay a moment, and I ran off, and did skate, 
and said that the grist was not ground, and that was 
the reason I was gone so long; the terror would come 
that I might be found out ; and for days, when father 
came home, I would watch his face to see if he looked 
as though he knew it; and J showed conscious guilt, 
and the anxiety and pain grew on me, till by and by it 
worked out, and in about ten days or a fortnight after 
the transgression the reckoning would come. And it 
would be a} made up of small matters—a little thing 
here, and alittle thing there. Partly it would be my 
fault, and partly the fault of others; for it is impossi- 
ble that a large family should be brought up without 
there being faults on both sides,—on the side of the 
children and on the side of the parents. 

Now I sce distinctly that the effect of my wrong- 
doing was not so much to create in me a sense of the 
guilt of breaking a rule, as, by its retractive influence 
on me, to keep my feelings stirred up, and take away 
my courage, and depress me with a sense of being 
wrong. And out of that depressed and low state it 
was easier to be tempted again; and I got into another 
wrong, and that made my case worse yet, and I te- 
came more and more uneasy. So one thing led to 
another, and I was under a sense of condemnation. 
The very fear which I experienced bred suspicion and 
jealousy, and irritation, and unhappiness. But when 
the reckoning had gone past, and everything was set- 
tled, I was not afraid to meet my father and mother, 
but was glad to meet them. Then I was free again, 
and oh! how happy I was! 

Now the child’s experience in the family is just ex- 
actly the pattern of our experience in a religious life. 
As long as there is nothing between our soul and our 
Saviour; as long as we can look him in the face and 
fee] that it is clear and bright between us and him, we 
are happy, we are cheerful, we are even gay and jubi- 
lant. But by and by there is this little defect, this 
stirring up of the malign feelings in us. And out of 
one and another of these things comes more or less of 
abberration, and larger transgression, till by and by, 
though we d> not stop our prayers, we pray insincerely, 
and make our petitions general; and so we get into a 
miserable state of unhappiness, which creates more 
sin, and at last there must come atime of breaking 
down; there must come atime when, if we are true 
Christians, God, as it were, overhauls us, and brings us 
to account, and we have to go down before him, and 
repent, and confess, with tears and lamentations. And 
then comes the sense of peace, the joy of deliverance, 
and the wonder of God’s grace and goodness. And the 
tenderness of Christ, to our imagination, never seems 
so sweet asin those moments which follow humilia. 
tion, and repentance of our transgressions. Then we 
think we shall never go wrong again; and many per- 
sons keep upon that level a good part of the time. 
For the secret of happiness is to have your will so co- 
incident with Christ's will, ihat you have every day a 
consciousness that whatever Christ wants will please 
you, and can say, ‘‘If the Lord thinks it best that I 
should be poor, that is what I want to be; or, if he 
wants me to be rich, that is what I want to be. If 
the Lord thinks I had better live forty-five years, I 
want to live so long; or, if he thinks I had better die 
when I am thirty years of age, that is the time that I 
want to die. If the Lord wants me to deny myself 
in this or that thing, I am willing to do that; or if he 
wants me to indulge in such and such things, I am 
willing todo that. I want to please him. I never 
please myself so much as when I please God.” 

The moment a man’s soul comes into coincidence 
with thatof the Lord Jesus Christ, he has no troubles 
worth speaking of. He may once ina while hevea 
little bit of trouble, a little cloud may occasionally ap- 
pear on his horizon; but in the main the reconcilia- 
tion abides, there is a unity of feeling between his soul 
and Christ’s soul, and there is perfect yielding of his 
will to the will of Christ; so that if his will flies off 
for a moment, it flies back again; and so that he goes 
from day to day with this testimony: ‘‘The Lord’s 
will be done. That I want, and that I will be content 
with.” The sense of God’s presence, of the nearness 
of the eternal world, and of the reality of the joy of 
heayen—all that springs from the faith of the world 
to come, and of the Divine Spirit—that it is which 
makes men happy. 

Now, I think many of us have too many of the good 
things of this world to know what the happiness of 
religion is. I think, sometimes, that persons living, 
as it were, from hand to mouth, dependent every day 
on Divine Providence, brought so near to need that 
every day they feel that God's hand is stretched out to 
them, are a great deal happier than persons who have 
so much. 1 look back to my own Indiana life, when 
I lived asa missionary in some sense, expecting to 
to live and die there in obscurity, encountering the 
diseases of the country, and the poverty of early set- 
tlements; and I know that I used to live for months 
and months and months on avery high plane, con- 
scious that if I forgot myself and wandered a little, 
the first sound of the name cf Christ, almost like the 
first note of a truz»pet, brought me back; and I lived 
jubilant and rejoicing. Though I have had many joys 
since (for I think I generally live near to joy), lam 
conscions that care, and business, and so munch of the 
world as I have to handle, interfere with my spiritual 
enjoyment. Even if they do not cloud the temper of 
my mind, they take away something of that rare, ethe- 
rial, indescribable joy, of that joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, which it is our privilege to have, which 
I believe multitudes of Chrtstians do have from day to 
day, and which all of us will have if we so live thet 
we are reconciled all the time to Christ, and his will is 
our will. 

Mr. —— inquired how we could reasonably ask or expect to be 
happy unless we were prepared to conform to the will of God 
and meet the conditions of happiness ? , 

If a man will not breathe, I do not know how he is 
going to live; and it is pretty much that way in this 
matter of happiness. ltake it for granted that if a 
man is sensible, and if he is in earnest, he desires to 
use the means that are appointed for the end sought. 
But I see men who are ** diligent in business,” and yet 
are not ‘‘fervent in spirit,” nor ‘serving the Lord.” 
The command is, Be diligent in business and fervent in 
spirit. ‘* Fervent” means hot. The feelings are to be 
so warm that they shall throw off sparks, as it were. 
And both the diligence and the fervency are important. 
My judgment is that a man who has nothing to do will 
never be a Christian in this world. I consider a regu- 
Jar occupation, not as religion, but asthe ground on 
which you must stand to have religion. It is the basis 
on which you must rest if you are to be religious. A 
man may, in the providence of God, be shut up in 
prison, and then it is his business not to do any ; 
but I am speaking of the ordinary flow of affairs. 


Now, in business, What is it that keeps men worry- 
ing so? What is the reason that men are so unhappy 
in business? What is it that frets and excites them so? 
I came over the ferry this afternoon, and I never saw 
such a set of hatchet faces as there was on the boat. I 
looked all round the cabin, and saw plenty of long- 
featured, sharp-eyed, nervous looking men, but I did 
not see one single round face. The faces were all 
shaped like my hand. And I said to myself, ‘‘ They 
are ground, they are worn down, by care, by excite- 
ment, by tension of brain.” s 

But I believe that a man can Jay out ull the strength 
that he ought to every day, without any wearing care ; 
without eny anxiety; without any fear and apprehen- 
sion. I believe that the only way that energetic and 
nervous and ambitious men can be happy while carry- 
ing on business, is to have sucha hold on God that 
everything they do—whether they eat or drink, or 
whatever they are called to do—they shall do to the 
glory of God, not only, but to the love of Christ; and 
to have such a consciousness of God's presence as to 
feel that whichever way things go, they go right, and 
that whatever happens is right. 

Mr. —— asked if in ninety-nine cases in a hundred it was not 
clothes, and bread, and rent, and the other wants of the body, 
which caused men to worry so much; and if, almost invariably, 
where anything was allowed to go under, it was not principle 
and the soul ? 

I suppose it is. But the command is, ‘*‘Seck ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you..” That is one of 
the hardest things for men to believe in the world. So 
also is the command, ‘‘ Take no thought for the mor- 
row "—that is, no anzious thought. 

There are, however, persons that are moved beyond 
any such necessity. Bread, rent. clothing, all bodil 
comforts, are secured to them. But they are ambi- 
tious. There are men in New York who are worth 
millions of dollars, and who never think about these 
things; but they say to themselves, ‘“‘ That Tim Jones 
has a million and a half more than I have, and he is 
no smarter than I am, and I am determined to get 
ahead of him.” Itisarace among men for money, 
with its thousand little drawbacks and irritations. It 
is the strife of people for position in life, with its 
thousand little venomous and intrusive temptations 
which touch vanity, and envy, and jealousy. All these 
malign: influences that play in society are sources of 
unhappiness and misery. And you will find as many 
classes of persons, and as many ways of making one’s 
self unhappy, as there are faculties in the human soul. 
But as owls, and bats, and cats that quarrel, and dogs 
that bark, and all manner of creatures of the night, 
which come forth when darkness sets in, flee away 
when the sun rises above the horizon; so when the 
sun of righteousness shines in the soul of a man, pride, 
and jealousy, and avarice, and inordinate ambitions, 
are all of them driven away. 


THE CONSCIENCE Of LOUIS NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE. 
{From The London Spectator.) 


iy question whether the ex-Emperor of the French 
_L has been gifted with a conscience, and if so, what 
it is like, what he has done to give it keenness of 
nerve, in what fashion he has blunted its power of 
communicating with his brain, or in what degree he 
has listened to its promptings, threatens to take its 
place among the riddles of history, and to perplex the 
moralists of the future. etween the poles of 
blind eulogy and equally blind denunciation, stand a 
crowd of critics who confess that they do not know 
what to make of the man, and in that puzzled corps 
we find M. Renan. This subtle critic bas said: *‘ The 
character of the Emperor Napoleon III. is a problem 
on which, even when we shall possess data which are 
now beyond our reach, we must express ourselves with 
much caution. Few historic subjects will stand so much 
in need of retouching, and if, within fifty years, we 
have no critic as profound as M. St. Beuve, as consci- 
entious, as careful not to efface contradictions, but to 
explain them, the Emperor Napoleon III. will never be 
nghtly judged.” . . . Itis a weary task to shriek out ac- 
cusations against the ex-Emperor; the task of interest 
is to understand the man by looking into what he is 
pleased to call his conscience, as we should look into a 
curious watch that always revealed its presence by 
loud ticking, and always told a lie about the time of 
day. The real explanation of his acts is, we believe, 
to be found inthe theory by which Prevost-Paradol 
accounts for the moral aberrations of the First Napo- 
leon. In perhaps the most remarkable passage ever 
penned by the unhappy journalist, it is contended that 
the great Napoleon wrote on the page of history an 
ever living record of selfish ambition and gigantic 
crime, not because he was morally worse than the mass 
of men, but because in point of intellect he was im- 
measurably greater. Morally, Napoleon I. was an 
average man,—that is to say, he preferred himself and 
his family to the nation, which had cast itself at his 
feet and given its destiny into his keeping. He did, on 
avast scale, what is done on a small by the average 
British Philistine, who fancies that to make one’s fam- 
ily comfortable, and to pay one’s rates, and to under- 
sell one’s neighbor, is the whole duty of man. But 
the average British Philistine is so wretchedly endowed 
with brain, and so incapable of following any train of 
thought to its logical result, that he cannot conceive 
apy aims grander than those of the counting-house, or 
any code of right and wrong other than that furnished 
by the parson. Thus his selfishness has little room to 
act. He is like a cow tethered in a field of clover, and 
with a bandage over its eyes, so that it cannot stray 
beyond a small circle, or sce that the sweet clover 
stretches far beyond its little orbit in a billewy expanse 
of green. 

If the ordinary British Philistine were as richly en- 
dowed with intellect as with selfishness, these islands 
would be made uninhabitable in a week, and the chil- 
dren of light would be forced to beg that Von Moltke 
would smite the Philistines ‘‘ from the rising uf the 
sun even unto the going down of the same.” But the 
Philistine is so delightfully stupid as to be one of those 

ood members of society who make a fortune and 
ive respectably, or, at the worst, die in the odor of 
sanctity and pecuniary debt. Napoleon the Great, on 
the other hand, added the selfishness of a Philistine to 
the intellect of a Titan. He was a monster, not be- 
cause he lacked a conscience, but, as Prevost-Paradol 
justly indicates, because the strength of his conscience 
bore no relation to the strength of his brain. His aim 
was to make himself the first man in all the world, 
and then, let us not doubt, to give the world such jus- 
tice of law, such success of commerce, such breadth 
of culture, and such deur of aim as it had never 
known before. All things were to be done for man- 
kind if only mankind would permit the work to be 
done by Napoleon, and only allow the glory to be his. 
All things must be done by him, whatever might be 
the cost in tears and blood. And, indeed, how trivial 
must be the tears and blood of a few million people, 
during one paltry generation, have seemed to a Napo- 
leon, with his eye forecasting the results of a thousand 
years, and a time when people should speak of Napo- 








leon in the same breath with Caesar and Charlemagne! 





It was as natural for such a man to waste a million 
lives as it is for a British Philistine to effect a huge 
transaction on the Stock Exchange, and thus to beg- 
gar his neighbor, if he receive early intelligence of the 
fact that France has declared war on Prussia, or that 
the army of Marshal MacMahon has capitulated at 
Sedan. The Philistine cannot understand how a Na- 
poleon can be so wicked, for precisely the same reason 
that he cannot understand Kant’s ** Philosphy of the 
Unconditioned.” He fails to follow the windings and 
the impulses and the flights of a satanic intellect, not 
becanse he himself is too pure to have a sympathetic 
comprehension of the promptings of evil, but because 
he is too unimaginative to conceive crimes of Napole- 
onic grandeur, and too stupid to follow the reflective 
process of a Napoleonic brain. Thus we get a 
clue to the nature of the man who, after destroying the 
French Republic, and ruling France for twenty years 
with sagacity and success, plunged into the most fool- 
igh as well as the most unprovoked war recorded in 
modern history, and ended his career in the mightiest 
capitulation known to military annals. The personal 
ability of Napoleon III. has been exaggerated by his 
admirers. He does not stand on the same plane as his 
uncle, to whom nature had given one of those origi- 
nating and organizing brains that she fashions once in 
a thousand years. Nor, in diplomatic subtlety, fertility 
of resource, or sagacious audacity of plan, is he the 
equal of such men as Cavour and Bismarck. But he 
acquired immense power from the profound study of 
one political system, and the fanatic belief in one po- 
litical idea. He was a Bonapartist by conviction as 
well as by blood. The worship of his uncle’s name, 
and the study of his uncle’s plans, had taught him to 
regard the system of Imperialism with some such faith 
as the devotee regards the mission of the Church. In 
Imperialism he found a religion, and in his uncle a 
messiah. He worshipped at the shrine of Napoleon, 
and the one aim of his life was to ride into supreme 
power over France on the wings of his uncle’s fame, 
his uncle’s system of government, his uncle's scheme 
of universal peace. . . . If untruths must be told and 
lives sacrificed, in order to found the Empire, the plan, 
after all, had the warrant of all time. For, whatever 
might be said by the theologians, evil had uniformly 
been done in order to bring forth good. That was 
Nature’sjplan ; that was the only plan open to a great 
statesman ; and that should be the plan of Louis Na- 
poleon. When men talked of morality, he asked what 
they meant, and showed, by a sinall expenditure of 
subtlety, that they were building houses upon the sand. 
It was easy for so able a man to demolish the founda- 
tions of the Philistine Morality, and easy to laugh at the 
bug-bears which the priest had instilled into his wife,—a 
passion for masses as well as for crinoline. And, more- 
over, the system of Imperialism would shower such 
abundant blessings on France and Europe as could 
never rain down from the arid sky of a Republic or a 
Monarchy. Italy should be free and united; Mexico 
should be a great empire, the representative in America 
of the Latin races, and the rival of the United States ; 
while France should be made as rich as England b 
the influences of free-trade. The scheme did not lac 
grandeur ; it lacked nothing but justice and truth. It 
torgot but one thing,—the existence of a moral law. 
It has failed, as all such schemes will fail in a world of 
freedom. A high priest of the religion of Selfishness, 
Louis Napoleon now expiates in exile the sins which 
he committed in the day when the magic of his uncle's 
name, and the worship of his uncle’s system, gave him 
such power as comes, perhaps, only once in a genera- 
tion to any of the children of men. 
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[From The Watchman ani Reflector, Baptist, Boston. | 
BISMAROK'’S GREATEST VICTORY. 


8 tie greatest victory won by the North German 

Chancellor has not been alluded to. His victory 
over Austria and most of Germany outside of Prussia, 
in 1866, was a great one. His victory over the French 
Empire, in the summer just gone, was a greater one. 
Bunt his greatest victory is that which he has won over 
that European system which had prevailed ever since 
the close of 1815, and which was neither more nor less 
than the final fruit of the diplomacy of Europe after a 
growth of three hundred and fifty years. Ever since 
the closing third part of the fifteenth century, Euro- 
pean affairs have, to a very large extent, been settled 
by European governments, acting more or less to- 
gether. In very few instances have great things been 
done by any one nation. Alliances, coalitions, inter- 
ventions, associations, confederations, and so forth, 
have been the order of the centuries. It is not 
yet half a century since the leading periodical in 
America argued that Turkey was not within that mys- 
tical circle called the law ot nations, a sort of ‘‘ ring” 
that in some respects was not, or is not, altogether 
unlike certain other ‘‘ rings” but too well known ‘in these 
latter days. The European “ring” was long-lived, but 
its strongest time was from 1815 to 1854, during which 
period of almost forty years it kept the peace between 
the Great Powers, and so deserves to be held in lasting 
and honorable remembrance by civilized men. The 
happiest period in the history of humanity is made up 
of the thirty-eight yeurs that followed the Treaty of 
Paris, signed on the 20th of November, 1815; and it 
was so because there was no war waged in all that time 
among the Christian nations. There were wars 
enough in all these years, and troubles enough, and revo- 
lutions, and civil contests; but the leading nations of 
Christendom did not fight one another—and when they 
are at peace, mankind has a fair chance for as much of 
happiness as mortality is likely ever to know, so far as 
that is dependent upon the pe of public affairs. 
Thus much it is but just to say of asystem that has 
been much denounced, and which seems to be on the 
point of vanishing. . . . It is over the old European 
system that the great and successful Prussian states- 
man has won his greatest victory. According to the 
ancient mode of proceeding, there should have been in- 
tervention in behalf of what is called ‘thé integrity 
of France,” immediately after the battle of and sur- 
render at Sedan. The powers at should then 
have said to Bismarck, as the representative of Ger- 
many,—‘‘ You have beaten the French in every action 
of the war; but here you must stop your advance, and 
return to red own country, and leave every inch of 
French soil to France, she to pay you a large sum of 
money as a war indemnity. e shall lorse the 
treaty thus to be made,—and we are acting, not for the 
safety of France, but for the security of Lewn oat 
Against such intervention the Germans could have done 
nothing, and in a month they would. have returned 
home, and peace have been restored. . . . The little 
that was done in the way of intervention was import- 
ant, because it afforded an opportunity to Count von 
Bismarck to declare war against the old European sys- 
tem. This he did in. the most emphatic manner, by 
saying that no other nation, or alliance, should come 
between Germany and Gaul,—between Prussia and her 
prey. Thus passes away a system that had lasted for 
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twelve generations, and which had survived all the 
convulsions and revolutions of four centuries. 


[From The Nation, N. Y.) 
THE REPUBLIC. 


As to the chances of the Republic, the events of 
every day go far to justify the caution we took the 
liberty of addressing to our readers about it when the 
news of it first arrived.. The plain truth is that there 
is only one class in Ftance—the workingmen of the 
great towns—who desire a republic. To these we may 
add a few lawyers and literary men; but the republic 
the workingmen desire is 2 socialist republic ; for such 
an one as Gambetta or Favre had in his mind they 
have, as was seen in 1848, as hearty a detestation as 
for monarchy. On tbe other band, the peasantry, who 
form the great bulk of the French population, hate and 
fear the Republic, and will always help any one who 
undertakes to overthrow it, because in their eyes it 
threatens property. The ourgecisie share their feel- 
ing. In fact, we believe there is not now in France a 
tithe of the republican sentiment there was in 1848. 
The events of that year went far towards killing it. 
The proclamation of the Republic in Paris is due 
partly to the hope of the Reds that they will have their 
way under it, and partly to the inability of the 
Moderates to suggest anything else. But the end is 
not yet; and though we dislike prediction, we are not 
afraid to express our belief that there is still a strong 
chance of a constitutional monarchy, or of something 
else than a democratic republic; or that if a republic 
is set up, it will be by no means the thing over which 
Americans ure waving their hats. Those who have 
gone crazy over it would, therefore, do well to put on 
their clothes and return to their homes. 


[From The Methodist, New York.]} 
RELIGION AND BUSINESS. 


A few weeks since, while traveling in one of the 
New England States, we met an eccentric old man who 
combines the occupations of farmer, horse-dealer, and 
colporteur. In his ‘‘work of mercy,” he distributes 
tracts gratuitously, and sells Bibles and other religious 
books at cost to those who can pay for them, and gives 
them away to the poor. We are very much impressed, 
as well as amused, with one remark which the old man 
made in the course of the conversation. ‘* Now,” said 
he, ‘‘ when I start on a work of mercy and stop to deal 
in horses, I never have good luck. The fact is, 7 don’t 
want the Lord around wien I'm trading herses /” From 
the lips of some, this would savor of irreverence ; but 
there was no irreverence inthe manner of this old 
man. He seemed to be impressed with the importance 
of a profound truth he had discovered, and this was 
his homely and pithy way of formulating that truth. 
It was only a frank avowal of a sentiment which many 
men approve, though they dare not utter—some, in- 
deed, being afraid to confess it to their own hearts. 
They wish to lose sight of God while attending to 
business, forgetting that God does not. lose sight of 
them. With them, business is one thing, religion 
another ; .the one to be strictly attended to on six days 
of the week, the observance of the other to be confined 
to one day. While they do not hesitate to let business 
sometimes encroach on religion, they are very careful 
not to allow religion to encroach on business. 


{From Zion's Herald, Methodist, Boston.) 
THE TRUTH IN LOVE. 


Some persons speak the truth harshly. They are 
not corrupt, but they are vindictive. They fancy that 
the fault and fall which are brought to their notice 
must be sternly handled. They must cut up the of- 
fender by the roots. They must put down the criminal 
instantly, openly, firmly. They set their teeth, 
straighten their backs, and proceed to discipline the 
transgressor. Such individuals are often the very best 
of men in all other respects save one. They have in- 
tegrity, courage, consistency, everything but love. 
They never feel it, however often they read, the 
thirteenth of Corinthians; they never read it, as they 
and all should always read it, with ‘‘love,” instead of 
“‘ charity.” If they are teachers, Order is heaven’s first, 
last, and only law; any infringement of their hair- 
fine edicts brings forth the rod. How our hand 
blisters yet in remembrance of the leathern ruler filled 
with pegs, which used to be laid ona four-year-old 
palm by as good a woman, and as refined, as the town 
could boast, who believed in making all the babies in 
her room sit and act like the oldest of maids and 
bachelors. Some pastors get that craze. We have 
heard of one who disciplined about half his church out 
of it, not by the truth he enforced, but by the harsh 
and merely just way of applying it. This cold, hard, 
relentless adhesion to the truth is not scriptural ; it is 
the opposite of God’s Word and way. It is not Cbrist- 
like. His course was directly the contrary. Before 
most insulting Pharisees, most debased_ publicans and 
harlots, he was faithful and gentle ; full of truth; also 
full of grace. Edwards’ terrible sermons are denounced 
as harsh and cruel, and critics wonder how he dare to 
frighten people with such horrible pictures of the state 
of the lost, wonder too what made his hearers catch 
hold of their pew doors in their agony, and cry out, 
“Ts there no hope?” It was not the truth that over- 
whelmed them, it was the spirit in which it was 
spoken. No man ever spoke the saddest truths from 
a deeper heart. All his preaching was wrought in 
love. He was melted with the goodness of God. He 
plead so urgently because he felt so deeply. He spoke 
the truth in love. So has it been with all great re- 
vivalists; not one of them but was strikingly pos- 
sessed of these two great traits of great souls, truth 
and love. Every person should make this state of 

his. You are called to utter the truth. It is often 
a painful utterance ; it is often a surgical operation on 
a sensitive spirit. Be careful never to utter it unless 
duty compels. Be careful always to utter it in the 
spirit of love. Take up no railing accusation. Circu- 
late no slander. Talk not about other’s faults, merely 
for the sake of talking. If all these. are truths, your 
uttering of them is a lie, for you do it in a false and 
Christless spirit. Preachers sometimes criticise each 
other in the spirit of the devil much more than of 
Jesus. They listen to sermons only to censure; they 
mention their brothers’ names only to condemn. They 
call it truth, when it is only backbiting. 


[From the N. O. Christian Advocate, Methodist.) 
SPECIALISTS IN THE CHURCH. 


There also specialists in doctrines and morals. In 
the North the doctrine of Christian perfection has been 
made the exclusive subject of camp meeting preaching 
and praying, and there is a class of preachers who do 
little else but profess and preach it. This doctrine has 
become the watchword and countersign of an extensive 
and independent organization within the church, and 
threatens to disturb its peace. The millenium is the 
all-absorbing idea with some who regard the parousia 
as the central and controlling thought of the _. 
Other instances might be noted, as in the case of those 
who become monomaniacs on the prophecies, or, who, 
like our Baptist brethren, put forward a sacramental 
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tion. In almost all cases doctrinal specialists work 
nothing but weakness and mischief. 
the gospel area unit, and should be held and expounded 
in their harmonious relations to each other. Hence it 
happens that the perfectionist is often sadly wanting 
in Christian charity, the adventist gives his brethren 


over as outcasts, and the immersionist turns the most 
The doctrinal 
specialist is likely to be a very imperfect type of the 


of God's children over as reprobates. 
Christian life and character, lacking the soundness 


and healthy tone which a full and comprehensive view 
of the truth imparts. 
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Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 


religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor's hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 





NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Oct. 9 (17th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
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Presbyterian Missouri Synod................. Kansas City. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 12. 


New Jersey State Convention.. 
Kentucky Synod os 
Illinois Sout! 
Kentucky 
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.. Missouri Kansas City. 
.Union Miami Reserve Conf...Oakland, Ind. 
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Virginia 
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Adventist .......... 
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Baptist.... 
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HOME NEWS. 


— Rev. Nathaniel Colver, D.D., an eminent Baptist 
clergyman, died in Chicago on the 25th ult. He was 
the first pastor of the Tremont Temple Church in Bos- 
ton. Subsequently he held charges in Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago. Some of the strongest churches of 
his denomination in the United States owe their organ- 
ization and life to his labors, and he is said to have 
baptized over sixteen hundred converts. He was 
always forward in humunitarian movements, and took 
a front rank in the old anti-slavery agitation. The 
Colver Theological Institute for Freedmen at Richmond 
was named after him. 


— The Presbyterian Churches of Philadelphia have 
formed an ‘‘alliance” of ministers and lay members 
with the object of helping forward the home missions, 
erecting new houses of worship, and paying off old 
church debts. The Rev. George W. Musgrove, D.D., 
is President; and the Rev. Alfred Nevins, Secretary of 
the new organization. The present division of the 
city limits into two or three Presbyteries necessitated 
this action. 


— Holmes’ Hole, Massachusetts, receives in its har- 
bor yearly some three thousand fishing smacks and 
vessels, manned by at least fifteen thousand sailors. 
The prohibitory law is strictly enforced, and the so- 
briety necessarily resulting from the regulations of the 
station makes the fort an unusually profitable mission- 
ary ground. The Quarterly Conference of the M. E. 
Church, at its last meeting, perceiving the peculiar op- 
portunity thus open, voted to occupy the field at once, 
and a chapel will be immediately erected, with Mr. 
Esping a mariner-missionary at its head. 


— Martin Harris, who was; one of the ‘‘ three wit- 
nesses” to the Book of Mormons, still lives, although 
in his 88th year. He lately visited Salt Lake City and 
is represented as still holding firmly to his forty years 
old story of the angels that appeared before him and 
showed him the tablets on which the characters of the 
Book of Mormons were inscribed. 


— The Baptist denomination of Nova Scotia dates 
back a century, but its chief sn, yang has been since 
1820. According to a report e at a recent meeting 
of the Central Association in Halifax the total member- 
ship is 18,000. The Baptists are especially strong in 
the Western part of the province. 


— In the Eastern part of Nova Scotia there is a pow- 
erful Presbyterian element. The clergy are mainly 
from Scotland and are disposed to keep up a trans- 
atlantic connection. Among the Nova Scotia Episco- 
palians, the Broad Church party is the most aggressive, 
and has recently made great progress. 


— The Santee mission in Dakota, according to the 
Churchman, has done much to civilize the neighbor- 
ing Indians. Paint, dances and feasts are abandoned. 
The women wear dresses, and the men have given up 
the costume of barbarism. ‘‘The sublime services of 
the [Episcopal] Church, rendered in the musical lan- 
guage of the Dakota, thrills the most cultivated” ear 
with delight!” 


— Dr. C. K. True, a Methodist Clergyman, has been 
preaching to Mr. Sampson’s Chinese at North Adams, 
Massachusetts. Ah Sing acted as translator, both for 
the prayer and the sermon. The audience listened 
with much interest and emotion. 


— The First Baptist Church at Chicago has a vault 
beneath the vestibule in which, after impressive fune- 
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ral services at home or in the church, the body is de- 
posited to await in quiet subsequent to removal to the 
cemetery. 


The consecration of Bishop O'Reilly, at St. Michael's 
Cathedral, Springfield, Mass., on the 25th ult., is des- 
cribed as being ‘‘the most remarkable event ever 
recorded in the Catholic annals of Western Massachu- 
setts.” The clerical procession consisted of over 100 
prelates and pastors. Five thousand spectators were 
present. The most noticeable feature of the afternoon 
service, we are told, was the execution of an exquisite 
violin solo by M. Riedl, leader of the orchestra, and 
formerly leading violinist in the Strakosch troupe. 


On the 21st ult., Rev. William Woodruff Niles, D.D., 
was consecrated Bishop of New Hampshire, the cere- 
monies taking place in St. Paul’s Church, Concord. 
The clergy, to the number of fifty, were present. 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, preached the sermon, 
which is characterized by a denominational adversary 
as pore been ‘‘able, interesting and wonderfully 
skillful.” 


— A marriage of a highly independent and extraor- 
dinary character recently took place at Ravenna, Vhio. 
Walter Pierce, the bridegroom, drew up a paper in 
which he declared his willingness to accord to the 
woman whom he had selected as his bride, ‘‘ equal 
— socially, religiously, and politically,” with him- 
self. This being read the lady responded: ‘I take 
Walter Pierce, whom I now hold by the band, and 
whom I intelligently, religiously, and spiritually love, 
to be my companion through life ; and agree cot to 
usurp over or transcend him in any particular.” Then 
standing before the Mayor, they said, ‘‘ By this volun- 
tary and premeditated act, in your presence, we declare 
ourselves religiously, philosophically, and scientifically 
married. Apparently convinced that Mr. Pierce would 
not be “transcended,” the Mayor declared the mar- 
riage valid. 


—- The editor of the Pacific Churchman lately offi- 
ciated for one Sunday at Grace Church, Sacramento, 
in the absence of the Rector. Inthe next edition of 
his paper he remarks: ‘“ At the risk of being consid- 
ered-impertinent, we cannot help making one sugges- 
tion, and that is, that some one make a raid upon the 
choir gallery and burn up clean all the music which 
can be found there; for, unless our ears greatly de- 
ceived us, there is a good deal of the nonsense kind on 
hand.” 


— In Toronto a discussion has sprung up regarding 
the origin of the use of Port wine in the Episcopal 
Communion. One correspondent holds that a lighter 
wine would be preferable, and strangely enough quotes 
the Roman Church as habitually employing white wine 
at the service. 


—A civil court at Canandaigua, New York, has 
just decided that if husband and wife sit together at a 
meeting of the ‘‘ Methodist ” Church, the act shall not be 
construed as a punishable offence, all ordinances to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It will be remembered that 
by a rule of this denomination individuals united by 
marriage must sit apart from each other. 


— The incredible depths of folly and blasphemy into 
which modern Spiritualism is plunging its followers, 
are partly revealed in the subjoined extract, which a 
certain Stephen Pearl Andrews has the effrontery to 
put in print: 

“THE LORD’S PRAYER 
‘* FOR ADULTS 
“In the New Catholic Church. 
“ Deuto-Christian. 

‘“‘Oh, God! Thou All-Embracing and All-Permeating 
Spirit of Complex Truth, Goodness and Operation in the 

ntire Universe; Thou who inbabitest alike Earth, Heaven 
and Hell; who presentest Thyself to the thoughts and 
imaginations of Men as Human, as Divine, or as Infernal 
and Satanic, according as in Thine essential Wisdom may 
best serve our Developmentinto the Ultimate Perfection of 
an answering Complexity in us; we pray Thee to accomp- 
lish speedily Thine own work in the world, realize the reign 
of universal principles in each individual soul, and in soci- 
ety, the collective life of Humanity, thereby wholly incar- 
nating Thyself in Man. Lead us into the Knowledge of all 
Truth, though it may crucity every Affection, and set aside 
every Cherished Opinion; and into the Practice of all Good, 
though it may present itself to all others in the guise of 
Evil. Transcend in us the simplicity of early and provis- 
ional ideas, and enable us to comprehend and illustrate in 
Life that Infinite Variety in Unity which is the Divinest of 
Harmony. AMEN.” 

-— The largest membership at any single Church 
among the Presbyterians, is that of Dr. Cuyler’s of 
Brooklyn. The full number of membership is 1375. 


— A Congregational Church in Iowa has decided 
that the invitation to the communion table shall be 
given in the subjoined terms: ‘ All who believe them- 
selves to be the followers of Christ, are cordially in- 
vited to partake with this Church of the sacred em- 
blems.” Against the arguments of a minority who 
sturdily opposed this step it was claimed that a large 
charity should be exercised toward those who, while 
they hope they are Christians, yet, for various reasons 
decline to make a public profession of their faith. To 
win all these classes a new form of invitation was 
desirable. 
~- The sharp political campaign now waging in 
Massachusetts has brought up the question of Wendell 
Phillips’ theological soundness. *‘ Warrington,” of 
the Springfield ‘Republican asserts, in rebuttal of certain 
charges which have unfortunately not come under our 
eye, that at the Chestnut Street meetings, Mr. Phillips 
united with Mrs. Howe against Mr. Higginson and 
others in supporting ‘‘the superior claim of Christ to 
admiration and adoration over Boodh and Epictetus.” 
He also adds that Mr. Phillips has declined to lecture 
at the Horticultural Hall assemblies. Curiously the 
Boston News, which is reported as in favor of ‘‘ cate- 
chising candidates for office as to their religious belief 
or practice,” strongly denounces any attempt to subject 
Mr. Phillips to a like scrutiny. 
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HOME CHURCHES. 


The stormy debates with which the Methodist State 
Convention of New Jersey closed its session at Trenton 
on the 30th ult. had certain features to which we can- 
ot believe the majority of delegates will look back 
with unmingled satisfaction. The Rev. Mr. Dunn pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect that ‘Christian men be 
urged to insist upon the nomination of good and sober 
men for official places, and that if they fail to secure 
such, to pr themselves to nominate them inde- 
pendently of the*parties and support them at the polls.” 
The tendency of this proposition which, if carried out, 
would resolve the Church into a political machine, na- 
turally called forth an honest and somewhat sharp dis- 
sent. Common sense would seem to have dictated 
that a measure so vital, not to say revolutionary, should 
have been calmly and judiciously considered. But its 
advocates, feeling themselves strong, determined to 
make their position stronger by demanding the ‘‘ previ- 
ous question.” At once the »whole assembly was 
thrown into wild excitement ; ‘‘ motions, amendments 
and substitutes were offered, and delegates shouted for 
the recognition of the chair, until,” says the Newark 
Advertiser from whose excellent report we quote, 
‘*matters were confused to such a de that the 
venerable President could not satisfy the Convention, 
as to the state of the business, and the Convention 
seemed to have lost control of itself.” At this point 
the legislative gag of ‘‘ question,” ‘‘ question” was so 
loudly called that a vote was instantly forced, the yeas 
and nays not being taken nor permission allowed to 
dissenting delegates to place themselves fairly on the 
record. Although the denomination thus commits 
itself to political action under certain conditions, it by 
no means follows that such action will be immediate. 
We would add that the original object of the resolution 
was praiseworthy, inasmuch as it sought to strengthen 
the Prohibitory movement, which unquestionably does 
require a yreat deal of strengthening in New Jersey. 





Official journalism came up as a vexed subject of 
discussion at the same convention. In presenting the 
report of a Committee upon the Press, Gen. J. F. Rus- 
ling, of Trenton, formerly an ordained Methodist 
clergyman, urged absolute freedom in journalism, and 
commented with some severity upon the tardiness of 
the official Methodist press. He was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. Crooks, who made an earnest and able argu- 
ment in favor of the independence of the denomina- 
tional press. He said that if secular journals belonged 
to the State, then the party which carried the election 
would control them, and just so is it when the Church 
owns the press. It precludes freedom. The Rev. J. 
Atkinson, who next took the floor, held that a church 
organ needs to represent the Church in all the phases 
of its progress and work, giving facts and news which 
relates to the Church, without reference to their bear- 
ing upon any man’s notions or theories ; an organ which 
shall not simply be the mouthpiece of editorial opinion, 
or prejudice, but the free, faithiul, impartial organ of 
the opinions and the news of the Church. Such an 
organ, he affirmed, the denomination did not possess. 
He related a fact in regard tu a Methodist minister in 
New Jersey who, wishing to make a communication of 
facts to Methodist people, sent a copy of his commu- 
nication to the Christian Advocate, the Church’s own 
paper, another to the Methodist, a private concern, and 
another to a Newark daily. It appeared as desired in 
the two latter papers, but in the former, the Church 
organ, it never made its appearance. At this point the 
Rev. Mr. Dobbins stopped the speaker with a call to 
order. A fierce storm ensued. ‘* There was stamping 
of feet, a tumult of feeling, and amid the disorder the 
speaker sat down. The Rev. Mr. Bryon sprang to his 
feet and declared that if the discussion continued ‘there 
would bea fight.’” The Rev. Mr. Meredith and Dr. 
Dobbins now took up the cudgels, the latter assailing 
the essay in regard to a statement it contained respect- 
ing the opponents of lay delegation, which included 
the official organ of the Church in New York. Gen. 
Rusling replied, speaking to Dr. Dobbins directly and 
persisting for some time while the Chairman was 
calling him to order. Dr. Dobbins, intent upon ex- 
pressing his anti-lay delegation feelings, was called to 
order more than once, and at last, says the Advertiser, 
it seemed as if the excitement would sweep all decor- 
um and propriety before it. There was clapping and 
hissing again and again, a large portion of which came 
from the vast audience of spectators. The convention 
subsequently closed under more pacific inspirations, 
leaving the subject an open one. 





The Universalist Centenary Convention was held at 
Gleucester, Mass., last morth, in commemoratiun of 
the fact that in September, 1770, the Rev. John Mur- 
ray, the founder of the American branch of the 
denomination, preached in that town the first sermon 
in which ‘‘the doctrine of the final reconciliation of 
all souls to God” was distinctly set iorth. A very large 
attendance is reported. The Church property <f the 
denomination is valued at $5,000,000. There are about 
1,000 Universalist churches and 900 ministers, five 
colleges, two theological seminaries, and seven acade- 
mies in the country. After a considerable discussion 
theold ‘“* Winchester Confession of Faith” was adopted. 
Its three articles are as follows : 

First.—Belief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testainent, as containiog a revelation of the character 
of God, and of the duty, interest and final destination of 
mankind. 

Second.—Belief in one ‘tod, whose nature is love, re- 
vealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of man- 
kind to happiness and holiness. 

Third.—True happiness consists in good works and the 
maintenance of a pure and upright life. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has found a 
fresh lance in the service of independent organization. 
Its new ally is the Rev. Dr. Baker, of McMinnville, 
Tenn., who, after seceding from the M. E., South, to 
the main body of the denomination, has returned to the 
old fold. Ina letter just published, Dr. Baker some- 
what acridly remarks: ‘‘ Knowing what I do of the 
spirit and inclination of the Northern Methodist 
preachers, not only here, but elsewhere, I hesitate not 
to say that a reunion of the two Churches would, in a 
few years, displace the Southern preachers and fill their 
places with Northern transfers.” He adds: ‘ The 
talent and acquired abilities of the ministry of the 
Church, South, are not held in very high esteem by 
Northern Methodists. This being the case, not only 
would the most desirable appointments be filled with 
Northern transfers, but the Church papers, literary 
institutions, book poe and secretaryships would all 
change hands; and the time would not be very distant 
when the Southern Conferences, with all the institu- 


5. | tions of the Church in the South, would be manned by 
-| Northern men. The Southern preachers would be left 


to the alternative of taking circuits, small stations, or 
of locating and retiring from the work.” 

After some playful remarks about ‘‘ carpet bags,” 
our lively letter-writer proceeds to criticize the pulpit 
of his Northern brothers, finding it lacking in gift and 
graces, and especially faulty in its sentimentality. The 
manner in which the clergy of the Church, North, 


derive their incomes is commented upon. According 
to Dr. B., there is first the missionary appropriation, 
next, a subscription list for members, and a weekly 
collection from the congregation, besides an annual 
festival and the ‘‘ Mite Society,”—based upon a weekly 
contribution of ten cents and a specified yearly pay- 
ment in addition—the sum total going to the pastor. As 
to the native preachers who travel the circuits, the 
amount of compensation is unknown, ‘‘ except as it is 
paid over quarterly by the presiding elder. The reason 
of this secresy in the matter is because of the great 
inequality of the amounts apportioned to each. Thus 
A gets $1,000; B, $600; C, $200; D, $100; E, $75; 
F, $50 ; and G, $00; as in the case of colored preacb- 
ers, some of which are overlooked in the apportion- 
ment.” 

How far these statements coincide with absolute 
truth, or how much they may be colored by the writer's 
Own grievances, we leave to the reader s judgment. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


When some years since Dr. Wayland put forth that 
very remarkable book entitled Mudler's Life of Trust, 
the views advanced or rather exemplified therein, pro- 
voked an unusually lively discussion, not only in reli- 
gious but secular circles. The volume, it will be 
remembered, was devoted to a historic statement of the 
labors of Miiller in building up and sustaining the 
Ashley Down Orphanage, of Devonshire, Engiand, 
through recourse to no other help save untiring prayer. 
Canvassers were never sent forth; public meetings 
were never heli; none of the usual machinery for col- 
lecting funds was called in play; yet, by a simple 
appeal for God's help in every sore strait, money came 
freely in and the Orphanage throve wonderfully. As 
this mode of procedure has scarcely been relied upon 
by the generality of denominational institutions, those 
who advocate the use of human instrumentalities to 
supplement divine aid were inclined to throw doubts 
upon the assertions of the book, and to hint that what- 
ever may have been his victories in the past, the future 
of Mr. Miiller—if he persisted in his course—was likely 
to be not unattended with difficulties. We do not know 
how. many years are to be allotted to Mr. Miiller, but 
thus far, it would appear, he comes out triumphant 
over all speculation. The Freeman (Baptist, London), 
in its issue of September 16th, gives very full extracts 
from a “Brief Narrative of Facts,” in which the 
founder of Ashley Down Orphanage brings up his 
story to 1869-70. ‘* Without anyone having been per- 
sonally applied to for anything by me,” says Mr.@ 
Miller, ‘‘the sum of £323,692 7s. 93d. has been given 
to me for the orphans, as the result of prayer to God, 
since the commencement.” This immense contribution 
amounting to over a million and a half dollars in gold, 
has been employed in building five houses for the 
orphans, in supporting the schools, and in sending 
forth missionaries to China, Spain and otber couatries. 
Of the latter, 179 were put in the field during the past 
year. These laborers received salaries ranging trom 
£150 to £75. ‘*They go forth in faith, and Mr. 
Miller,” drily remarks /e /reeman, ‘‘ evidently keeps 
their faith in active and constant exercise.” Apart 
from the orphans and exclusive of foreign missions, 
some fifteen thousand scholars have received habitual 
instruction, while the adult pupils number 3,093. The 
sources of Mr. Miiller's revenue are as unique as his 
methods. A gold watch and watch-guard, two gold 
brooches, three gold rings and a sliver tooth-pick 
formed part of one offering. Another included tour 
gold. rings set with diamonds; a third, a gold bracelet 
set with rubies and diamonds. One individual bad 
accumulated a thousand pounds, with which he pur- 
posed to buy house and lands. His mind was opened, 
Mr. M. tells us, and to the inspiration which came to 
him *‘ he joyfully replied, ‘ Lord, all I have and am is 
Thine. 1 will gladly take the money to brother 
Miiller.’” In 1858, a Christian cripple consecrated a 
penny a week to the Orphanage. At ibe year's end she 
nad, in addition, £15 laid aside for old age. In 1560 
she doubled her offering, and found her income 
doubled equally. Regularly increasing her charities, 
she finally, ‘‘in 1868, dedicated to the Lord 1s. 8d. 
daily ; and this poor helpless cripple, who began to 
store for the Lord with nothing, was now possessed of 
£250 at the closd of the year.” Mr. Miiller boldiy ad- 
duces this illustration as proof of what he seems to 
think as inflexible as any law of Buckle’s, viz. : that 
whoever really, faithfully and habitually * gives as the 
Lord prospers him,” will find it the best remedy 
against heavy bad debts, against vther losses in 
business, and against bad times. Concerning the 
Christian morality of gifts based upon such purely 
worldly or—what Mr. Matthew Arnoid would style— 
Philistine expectations, Mr. M. is regrettably not sufli- 
ciently explicit. 





The Roman Catholics of St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, lately received their newly appointed Bishop, 
Dr. Power, with an enthusiasm not usual on such occa- 
sions. A dozen triumphal arches were erected. Bunt- 
ing was displayed from houses, ships and public build- 
ings, and, as svon as the steamer by which the Bishop 
was expected, came in sight, nearly all shops were 
closed and work discontinued. Various Cathulic so- 
cieties with bands of music, flags, etc., marched in 
procession dehind his Lordship from the wharf to the 
** palace,” and afterwards through the town. At night 
the town was brilliantly illuminated, the illuminauon 
being confined, of course, to the houses of Roman- 
ists, but as these number 20,000 in St. John’s, the 
effect was very fine. The arches were covered with 
the green branches of the fir-trees, and tastefully decor- 
ated with flags, and covered with mottoes, such as 
**Welcome;” ‘‘Ceade Mille Faltagh;” ‘* Welcome 
most Holy Prelate ;” ‘‘ Long Live our Bishop.” The 
scene at night was exceedingly gay—tar barrels blazed 
in the streets ; bands of music poured forth loud melo- 
dies ; fire-works displayed their glories ; the whole city 
was a blaze of light. The weather was delightful and 
the whole population, men women and children, ap- 
peared on the streets. Excellent order was preserved ; 
and at eleven o'clock lights were extinguished ani the 
streets were perfectly quiet and almost deserted. The 
Presbyterian Advocate, from which we derive our in- 
formation, adds that Dr. Power, who is ‘‘a tall, thin 
gentlemanly person,” was quite ustonished and over- 
whelmed by the grandeur of his reception. 





The London Primitive Methodist urges upon its deno- 
mination a hearty and immediate subscription to the 
‘*Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund,” as the surest 
method of escape from a situation, which is something 
more than hinted at in the subjvined paragraph : 

The position, structure, and internal fittings of our chapels in 
London have frequently been a matter of wonder and griet to our 
brethren from the country. ‘They have found Elim up a court, 
Marylebone down the mews, Suttun-street uuder a gateway; aud 
time would fail us to tell of the attics, cellars, railway arches, and 
barbers’ shops, besides other and str places which our 
attached friends have used not from choice but necessity, 


The same journal adds that despite these drawbacks, 
there is a constant increase in membership, and that 
while only three chapels existed twenty years ago, there 
may now be found thirty-four in the metropolitan 

istrict. 
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EPITAPH IN AN OLD CHURCH-YARD. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 
1 
EST! under the over-arching trees 
Ruatled by evening and morning breeze 

Rest! under the waving blades of grass, 
And the myriad shapes than through them pass 
Onder the blood-red Autumn leaves, 
And the patter of rain when Spring-time griéves 
Under deep-lying drifts of snow, 
Under the Summer's gentle glow. 
Yot the seasons move with steps too light 
To break the dreams of this endless night. 
Over my head the sky is blue, 
And down through the boughs the stars shine amass 
Yet heedless and reckless of all I lie, 
Deep in the earth, with face to the sky 


Pomp and power, passion and pride, 
And all Life's numberless ills beside 


These, all these are for other men, 
I shall know them never again, 
Till the Day dawn, and the Day Star rise 
Under this stone my body lies 
It. 
Up measureless heights, through far-stretehing space, 
Where mind cannot reach, and eye cannot trace 
Glad with a gladness that knoweth no bound 
While infinite raptures encircle me round 
Sorrowless, weariless, sinless, and free 
What marvel of rest hath fallen to me! 
In these fair regions which now I know, 
By these still waters where now I go, 
The curtains of darkness are folded away, 
We are bathed in the light of a shadowless day. 
He whom on earth we in feebleness knew, 
Yot into whose image we silontly grew, 
Here grante us in the sight of His radiant face 
And gladdens our hearts with ineffable grace 
And now, in our love and service to Him 
Feet do not falter, nor eyes grow dim 
Swift as the eagle, true as the dove, 
We pass throngh the measureless spaces above 


New-found strength fills every breast, 
Inaction is weariness, labor is rest. 


A Port Lavreatz ror AMERICA.—A printed petition 


to Congress is before us, and the least we can do 
toward forwarding its object is to give a part of it, at 
least, the benefit of our circulation. The poet-petitioner 
thus introduces his theme : 


As poeta are left to the patronage of fame, 
Without any office of honor or promotion, 
fle asks that an office be made, conferring a name 
Of honor, with a salary in proportion. 
The name, Poet Laureate of America, 
Is the one of honor the office should confer 
With five thousand dollars as an annual feo 
The incumbent to be chosen by Congress each year, 


If Congress can withstand the following appeal, it is 
not the body we take it for. The style of the histori- 
cal allusions is evidently borrowed from the speeches 
of our Conscript Fathers. 

There is no monument a classic age can build, 
That to fame can buttress a bridge over time 
And give to future ages the high deeds fulfilled 
By the great and good, like the poet and his rhyme. 
Who would have known, but for Homer’s beautiful song, 
That Menaleus’ queen was abducted from Greece ; 
That the Trojan Paris had done this marital wrong, 
Involving his coantry’s tranquillity and peace ¢ 


Then with a stroke of surpassing art our petitioner 
secures to his side one half of the nation: 
We have in our midst ten thousand beautiful creatures, 
Perhaps more lovely than was Helen inher prime, 


All lacking a poet to embalm their features 
In a spicery of words—the music of rhyme. 


The picture which follows fairly dazzles our patri- 
etic soul : 
If poesy once lift up her pean ou bigh, 
Our country will roll through loug cycles and ages, 
And pave with stars a milky way through her sky 
Of her statesmen, her heroes, her poets, her sages. 

But at present our country is debarred from rolling 
through the cycles and paving the milky way with her 
heroes, through the modesty of Genius: 

But Genius, whose eye is radiant with fire, 
Is unobtrusive, aud bound with modesty’s fetters 


Till called by his country to strike the historic lyre, 
And hold his high place in the Republic of Letters. 


From the rest of the twenty-four verses we can only 
borrow the picture of the ** Shakspearean tree,” and the 
appeal that toulows: 

There all the passions, like birds, fy from flower to flower; 
There wild Beauty sets up ber pavilion bigh ; 

There, over lunocence, the fends Lown and lower, 
Mingling shadows of bell with the brightness of the sky, 


Many civilized uatious dwell under its shade, 
Most delighifui this wonder of nature to see ; 
The most mysterious that her band ever made, 
This perennial, singing, Sbakspearean tree- 
Boall we not encourage our own scious to shoot! 
Can we not rear another such giorious tree, 
Whose musical icayes, sweeler tuan Orpheus’ late, 
Sbail bear record of the progress of Liberty? 


We can try, at any rate. And for our own part, we 
hereby subscribe to the petition. It delicately refrains 
from nominating its author tor the honor proposed, 
put the propriety of such a selection is too obvious for 
comment. This candidate—for such we rust consider 
bim—for the Poet Laureate’s wreath, is Mr. J. N. 


pleasant homes ; 


more. 
rest or recreation. 


is addressed to them, instead of the rich 


and one annoyances, the privations, and aggravations, 


never have before, But | digress, and forget, also, 
that I am writing to one whose time is most precious. 


has not been written in vain. 

Yours truly, H. N. 8. 
We have first to thank this correspondent for her 
practical suggestion, as to addressing more frequently 
in our columns the class for whom she speaks. We 
are in constant receipt of ‘‘hints” and ‘‘ suggestions,” 
from a great many sources, but seldom get one as good 
as this. Now, as to paragraphs like the one on Septem- 
ber,—is our correspondent qnite reasonable in object- 
ing tosuch? Every one must understand and sympa- 
thize with that momentary pang. But just such a pang 
might be caused by any sign of another person's greater 
happiness. The feeling it expresses, natural as it is, 
is certainly not one that ought to be cherished, or to 
impose a rule on others. You ask for sympathy in 
your hardships, and the claim isa just and right one. 
Now, can you not sympathize a little with the Aappi- 
ness of others? After that pang of regret for yonr- 
self, is it not good to rise to a feeling that you are glad 
there are people who sometimes have rest, and travel, 
and all such pleasant things? That spirit may be hard 
to cultivate, but surely it is a noble and Christian one. 
We are told to ‘‘ rejoice with them that do rejoice,” as 
well as to ‘‘ weep with them that weep.” This point 
is worth dwelling on, for there is no higher lesson in 
life than just this, of rising above one’s own personal 
condition, of being able, in our own trouble to rejoice 
that others are happy, and being softened in our joy 
by the thought that others are sorrowful. To come 
back to what our correspondent says, we think she will 
agree with us that our right course is to ignore neither 
the hardships of the poor nor the good fortune of the 
prosperous. As for those tenement houses—ah, we 
know the word stands for a vast deal of the care and 
burden of this world. We turn from the thought to 
the Apostle’s glorious picture of the city we look for: 
“And Isaw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned to meet her husband.” Let our correspondent 
read those last chapters of Revelation, and say for her- 
self whether tenement houses will stand forever. 
Waar Is 1r ?—We regret that we have not space for 
the poem which accompanied the following letter : 
Dear Sir! If you find any skill in the following 
lines, read them with pleasure. If you find in them 
opinions agreeable to your taste, accept; and if you 
find use-fullness, have chasity dowards the writes, 
mercy in his errors! 
Months ago, I wrote to you something, enclosing 10 
cts. to answer p.o.s.t. but directed the letter to Newjork, 
therefore it is plain why I got no answer from you.— 
Now at pressent, an Idea struk my mind in reading in 
Western Home a sermon of your Pen. Aug: Number: 
concerning Love! not in the direction given to please 
world-lovers? if that, I would not have thought to 
write about. But love, love which man dowards man 
can live, praxis and bear fruits thereon; which by 
skill and investigation through cultivated and educated 
man: proof love! pure charity, tried to often, but not 
piercing—not often ennoff in general! . Love is 
not jed teached universaly by men thoroughly—unless 
Beechers and the like thunder it louder and louder 
through their organs aiding, christian abbility in dutty 
ail over the Globe during the deaf’ning war crys of ha- 
tred and distress and perplexity: in honseholds and 
Nations. When shall the time approach, where we are 
minded every single one as Christ Jesus was? When; 
I supose: Love overcalls, overcrys, oversmiles and 
overjoys all and any mercys, loves jokes—and grinzes! 
when the deviltry is turned, and perfect angelspirit is 
to serve to worship after such beeing new born’s 
mode; to serve righteous! Pease in earth, heaven 
righning! . . . Inquiry: to you think it proper, nigh- 





Mornsby, of Simpsonville, Shelby County, Kentucky. 


iditor :+—As a subscriber, I greatly enjoy 
the weekly perusal of your paper. I regard most of 
its contents as invaluable to everybody, and yet it 
sometimes appears to me as more especially addressed 
to the more prosperous classes of society. This has 
been nevertheless an unspoken feeling with me, and so 
I was the more painfully affected this last week, when, 
on reading aloud the article about September, as being 
such a delightful month, and as most ting to be called 
the beginning of the year, when, as you say, the scat- 
tered families, from their rests at the sea-shore, in the 
country, or at the waterimg-places, gather again in their 
when the mother takes up again her 
household cares, invigorated by the summer vacation. 
Thus far had I read, when I was interrupted by the bit- 
ter tones of my daughter (the young wife of a poor 
mechanic, just commehcing housekeeping with slender 
means) saying, ‘‘Oh, that is for rich folks, not for 
me,” and left the room, too much affected to hear 
To her the long, hot summer had brought no 
Early left fatherless, she has been 
a toiler from her childhood, as has her mother, also; 
so she, poor child, will be judged charitably by you if 
much of bitterness mingled with her words, And so 
you see that words that seem so good to some, may be- 
come stings to others, by reminding them of all they 
lack. And now I do want my children, aye, and 
countless others (more’s the pity,) benefitted by your 
excellent paper, and so I have written to ask if you 
can’t occasionally have an article that shall make them 
fee] that you realize their wants, and that they will feel 


Do you honestly think that the millenium will ever 
come, while people have to live in tenement houses ? 
Do please answer this question, will you not? Oh, but 
I could (I think in my vanity) set forth the thousand 
of the tenents of such, in a manner that would make 


you, oh, happy owner of a home, prize them as you 


Pardon this long letter, and allow me to hope that it 


bad appeared in the Rappe/. about & year ago, an connection 


its being a new outburst. of the then 


kindly. Love to each other enmity to none. 


I remain yours truly. 


organs, and be rejected, refused, because ‘‘ to ungram- 
atical, not stile enoff” &c., putting my goings and do- 
ings unto the table, or in a waste Basket ?!? No, I 
am a german—a forighner—no I am rude in language 
ignored somewhat—but not an ignorer—not rude in 
Knowledge !—Our hearts should be books written with 
the spiritual finger of God read by all men er man and 
wo-men’s right ? and Lady’s: straight! , Please answer 





edited” production, ‘‘ at once so characteristic of its author 
and so admirable in its fiery volubility and indignant 
imagery.” It is unnecessary to add that this brilliant ex- 
tract is almost as old as the Second Empire itself, and will 
be found intact, and all the better from its associate chap- 
ters, in Victor Hugo’s famous Napoleon le Petit. 


— Prof. Jowett, of Hssays and Reviews fame, has 
nearly completed his volumnious edition of Plato, trans- 
lated and annotated by himself. The work has been pri- 
vately read by many eminent scholars, and its advent late 
in this year is already impatiently looked for. It will con- 








sist of four thick octavo volumes. 


— Malicious london gossip lately spread the report 
that Algernon C. Swinburne, the poet, had been more seri- 
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ILITERAKY NOTES, 


S 


printing press. 
to command more than the ordinary sale of ‘‘ standards.”’ 


and its Translators from the Earliest Times, by the Rev. T. 


Ecce Deus, called The City Pulpit ; 


date by James Calvert. 


of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, who has happily inspired more con- 
fidence in his researches than has fallen to some of his con 
temporaries. This distinguished Elizabethan scholar, ac- 
cording to Mr. Welford in the Book Buyer, has discovered 
documents relating to the career of the great dramatist 
which prove that he really never was a proprietor of the 
Globe or other theatres, and that he only shared in the 
proceeds of the house, like other actors. If this fact be 
authentic, it simply adds to the enigma of Shakspeare’s 
life. 
—Readers of Coleridge and Archbishop Hare, as 
well as of the letters and sermons of Doddridge, and Robert 
Hall, cannot fail to have been inspired with somewhat more 
than curiosity for a closer knowledge of the life and works 
of the ‘‘ heavenly-minded Leighton.”” Eminent asa scholar, 
broad in his theological studies, alive to every new phase of 
thought in the great epoch to whieh his name is linked, 
Archbishop Leighton rose easily into an unehallenged posi- 
tion as the mouthpiece and brilliant exponent of the 
liberally conservative theology of England in the seven- 
teenth century. Unfortunately, although the works on 
which his fame chiefly rests have been recognized as among 
the most substantial and spiritually valuable: of all the rich 
contributions to that ecclesiastical literature which includes 
in its limits not only Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, but Fuller 
and Herbert, yet no satisfactory edition of the author is ex- 
tant. Last year, Longman, Gréen, & Co., of London, 
printed a volume entitled Archbishop Leighton’s Sermons and 
Charges, edited by William West, Incumbent of St. Co- 
lumba’s, Nairn. The publication called out warm. praise 
from the most critical of English reviews, and the editorial 
labors of Mr. West were especially commended. It now 
appears that the British public was far bebind British 
scholarship in discerning the merit of the imprint. The 
editor had prepared a complete republication of the remains 
of the Archbishop under the title of Liye and Writings of 
Archbishop. Leighton. Of Volume II., however, only 440 
copies were printed, and these are not all sold. The work 
consequently halts, and the editor puts forth “An Karnest 
Appeal” to all who love and value “ the writings of Arch- 
bishop Leighton,” to come forward tothe rescue. Mr. West 
tenders his completed material, free from all copy-right 
claims, to any person or persons who will undertake the 
expenses of continuing the publication. Failing in this, 
or in preference to this, the editor urges a general subscrip- 
tion by libraries, the clergy, and laymen. It is certainly to 
be hoped that the appeal may not prove barren. The cost 
of an entire edition of one volume is only a thousand dol- 
lars. Surely, among Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and in- 
deed, the whole body of the Christian world, a sufficient 
number of subscribers ought to be readily forthcoming. 
Herbert Spencer found in America the peeuniary help 
requisite for his great philosophical work; and we trust 
that alike good fortune may fall tothe admirable editor 
of Leighton. 


— One remark in Mr. West’s « Appeal,” to which 
a general reference has just been made, is of significance as 
indicating a difference between our home and the English 
book market. ‘‘ The subscription plan,” says Mr. W., “ is 
not easy to carry out, and is especially unpopular at the 
present day. People will buy a book who won’t subscribe 
for it, or take the trouble to give in their names.’’ As sub- 
scription books in the United States far surpass trade books 
in profit to author and publisher, this statement may strike 
some readers with surprise. The explanation lies in the fact 
that in England subscription is voluntary, while, here it is 
an affair of traveling-agents, whose peculiar methods of 
foreing their wares need no comment. Mr, West’s diffi- 
culty in selling his 440. copies has a counterpart: in Halli- 

well’s folio edition of Shakspeare, of which there were but 
150 impressions, with 26 sets still left-on the editor’s hands! 
This edition, by the way, has been purchased iu Ameries to 
the extent of from 22 to 28 sets, 


— Victor Hugo is credited with a new work, which 
has already gone to the printer, under the,.somewhat Rus- 
kinesque title of Les Quatre Vents de (Eyprit. The pub- 
lishers, according to a correspondent of the Athenewn, will 
not be those who have hitherto enjoyed the monopoly of 
producing the great novelist and poet's works. It is “a 
while noticing here that although English journalists 

a habit of handling Victor Hugo’s books ina highly-elesh- 

ing and captious style, they are by 29 mesns as 

with the author's writings.ae ane wish to appear. 
Thus, the other day, the Paris i published as a 
feuiileton, Victor Hugo’s celebrated co won of France | 
under the Empire to the frozen Neva. The seme pasasge 


with the election of deputies. On thit. occasion, a leading | aided 
London daily had printed.a trans|ation, om thn aneee of 


of Guermqey, 
And now the Pall Mall Gazette bas feliem into 





borly, charitable, that serving thuse: writing to Sei 


— 





the seme 
quoting from the Happel ss if it were duiling with ax’ " 


ARTOR RESARTUS, the earliest and most dis- 

tinctive of all Carlyle’s works, appears also to have a 
hold upon the public, equal if not beyond that of more recent 
productions ot the author. In the new edition now publishing 
in England, the volume containing that curious essay has 
been in such demand as to require constant recourse to the 
The other books of the series do not seem 


— Of new religious books in England, the following 
are worth noticing: A Plain, Account of the English Bible 


H. Blunt; a volume of sermons by Dr. Parker, author of 
new editions of Rev. E. 
Paxton Hood’s eloquent Dark Sayings toa Harp; and of 
Fiujiand the Fijians, by Thomas Williams; and Missionary 
Labor among the Cannibals, the latter edited up to present 


~~ Shakspearean developments continue across the 
water, the last installment in this direction being the work 


‘ings, 


ously hurt than was supposed by the accident at the British 
Museum, and that his further appearance in literature was 
by no means likely. The intention of the rumer was to in- 
sinuate a sudden weakening of mental faculties. How en- 
lirely fatuous was the story is proved by-an Ode on the Pro- 
clamation of the French Republic which Mr. Swinburne has 
just put forth. The Atheneum, after several liberal extracts 
by which the general character of the poem is made clear, 
declares that throughout it exhibits ‘‘a richness of imagery 
of expression and .a lyric fervor, that places the author 
very high among modern poets.’ We make one excerpt: 
O torn out of thy trance, 
O deathless, O my France; 
O many-wounded mother, O redeemed to reign ! 
O rarely sweet and bitter 
The bright brief tears that glitter 
On thine unclosing eyelids, proud of their own pain 
The beautifal brief tears 
That wash the stains of years 
White as the names immortal of thy chosen and aiain. 
O loved so much, so long, 
O smitten with such wrong, 
O purged at last and perfect without spot or stain, 
Light of the light of man, 
Reborn republican, 
At last, O first Republic, hailed in heaven again ! 
Out of thy obscene eclipse 
Re-risen with burning lips 
To witness for us if we looked for thee in vain. 


— Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. anmounce the fol- 

lowing list of new books to be published during the antumn 
of 1870:—a popular edition of Longfellow’s Dante, uniform 
with the Cambridge Edition of Longfellow’s Works, and the 
Farringford Tennyson; London Haprics, by Frederick Locker; 
the Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold at Rugby, by 
Arthur P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster; 6 new volumes 
of the Illustrated Household Edition of Dickens’ Works; 
The Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil, by Ch. Fred 
Hartt, Professor of Geology in Corneli Univeratty; The 
Bnglish Governess at the Siamese Court, by Anna Harriette 
Leonowens; The Atlantic Almanac for 1871; William Win- 
ton Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, prepared by hia 
Daughter; the first volume of Goethe's Faust, transinted 
into English verse by Bayard Taylor; Miriam and Other 
Poems, by John Greenteaf Whittier; A Child’s Dream of a 
Star, by Charles Dickens, an illustrated holiday book ; 
William Henry’s Letters, by Mrs. A M. Diaz; Winter Poems, 
an illustrated holiday book, containing poems by Whittier, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell. and Emerson; Vagabond Ad 
ventures, by Ralph Keeler; Talks about People’s Stomachs, by 
Tho Lewis, M. D.; the Red-Line Hidition of the complete 
poetical works of James Russell Lowell; and Pweg Willow, 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
— Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. have also in press and 
will soon issue: Our Seven Churches; eight leetures by 
Thomas K. Beecher; Christian Heart Songs, a collection of 
choruses, quartettes, and set pieces, together with a seléc- 
tion of anthems, motets, and tunes of all meters, by John 
Zundel, author of Harmony and Modulation, Volantaries, for 
the Organ, ete.; Gold and Silver Mining on the Pacific Slope, 
with over 100 fine wood engravings of American and foreign 
mines and mining machinery, by Rossiter W. Raymond, 
Ph. D., United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics ; 
large 8yo. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The fund for the education of the children of 
Capt. Williams, of the Oneida, lacks only $500 to complete 
the sum desired, $10,000. The last addition to the fund, 
$580, came from Hong Kong. 

—Yale College has just secured for its library the 
valuable collection of the late Prof. Rau, of Heidelberg. It 
comprises 4,000 volumes and 2,000 pamphlets on subjects 
connected with political economy. 

Another and still more valuable German library, number- 
ing over 20,000 volumes of choice works, has lately been 
added to that of the Northwestern University, at Eyany- 
town, near Chicago, through the genetosity of Luther L. 
Greenleaf. It was collected by the late Dr.John Schulze, 
of Berlin, long known as one of the ablest Superintendents 
of public instruction in Prussia. 


—Southern chivalry is not dead yet. Though terri- 
bly cast down, it has still life enough left to protest against 
the degradations of education to the common level of—not 
merely mudsills and mechanies—but niggevs/ How trying 
the new order of things is to the souls of those who chérish 
the old spint may be judged from the following which ap- 
pears in the Hepublican, of Brandon, Miss, : 

“We understand that the State Board of Education is 
appointing a large number of Yankee sniffie syoutera, re- 
cently imported as Superintendents of Educatign, for me 
various counties of this State. These side-whiakered, 

nosed, bandy-shanked, nasal-twanged pimps of. bell, fresh 
from the jsils and penitentiaries of New England, who 
know nothing of the wants, customs or bebits af the peo- 
ple, will be sent out to organize free schools, deyilury 
into the heads of the negroes, and earnings of the people in 
their pockets.” 

The confusion of the lest sentence is doubtless the result 
of intemse emotion, and is quite excusable, all things being 
considered. 


~The English National Education League has just 
igsied a circular relative to its future action. In addition 
to ite origins the orginization is te be carried. 
on for the follo @ Rew pusposes: 1. To assist.in putting . 
the Education Aogt in operation so 98 to seoure 6 fax a6 Pow 
sible the establishment of unsegtarian, compulsory and free. 
schools. 2. To promote amendments in the Education Act 
by converting the permissive inte obligatory elauses, and 
prea Pegg recognition of the principle ef equality in rate, 

3. To resist the increase of Parliamentary. 
gtante to sectarian schools. 4. To wateh the progress of 
‘educational oe in reference.to the: Irish systeim. 


5. To influence publi¢ and Parliamentary opinion by meet- 
publica 





tions, petitions, andall other available means, 
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in favor of the national unsectarian compulsory and free 
system of education; and with this view fo secure the re- 
turn of members of the House of Commons pledged to sup- 
port the principles advocated by the League. 


—The British Education Reports for 1869-70 presents 

some highly intexesting statistios, The number of children 
ih Great Britain between three and fifteen years of ago is, 
in round numbers, 7,000,000; of these 1,300,000 are between 
three and five; 3,000,000 are between five and ten; 2,700,000 
are between ten and fifteen. Of the 4,300,000 under ten, 
less than 500,000 were presented for examination last year; 
and of 2,700,000 between ten and fifteen, only about 300,000 
were so presented, The number of children over six 
years old that were qualified for presentation was 991,449. 
The total number enrolled in school during the year was 
1,797,388. The average number in attendance was 1,245,027. 
Thus it appears that the public primary schools of Great 
Britain contemplated last year the training of one-fourth, 
attempted the training of one-sixth, and effected, more or 
less satisfactorily, the training of one-seventh of the chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age. To aid this 
work the Government granted £840,711. The grant for 
1870-71 is £914,721, out of af annual public income of 
7,000,000 sterling! A few years under the new school law 
will doubtless effect a great improvement in these figures. 


—Children are often snubbed for asking questions. 
They are told that “little children should be seen, and not 
heard,” and it is madea matter of reproach to them that 
‘little pitchers have long ears.” All that fresh activity of 
mind which makes childhood the time for learning is put 
down as tiresome to the elders to deal with, sometimes more 
embarrassing than they like toown; and itis treated as a 
fault inthe child, and snuffed out occasionally as far as 
possible. But granting that it is both tiresome and embar- 
rassing, what would youth be without this curiosity, this 
desire to know, this habit of asking questions? A mere 
half vitalized clod, with no mind to feed, no soul to teach. 
The thing to do with an inquisitivechild ia to give it plenty 
of wholesome knowledge, and never to repress its desire to 
know, though it may-be necessary to ehange the direction 
of that desire. For this as so much else isa virtue if well 
employed, though a vice with evil handling; and both 
parents and teachers can if they will tarn to good account 
the faculty which makes men devote their lives to science, 
and by which the cbild is advanced from barbarism to 
civilization, and through which man is lifted up from the 
condition of brutes to that of an intelligence trying to find 
out God. ‘I wantto know” isthe universal cry of the 
buman heart. Woe be to those who deny the want, or try 
to feed the hungry soul with poor and insufficient food. 


—Nothing is more familiar to men who have had 
some experience in public school life and work, than to tind 
that after a fortnight’s acquaintance in school—to say noth- 
ing of the nearer intercourse of house-masters—they, the 
teachers, know absolutely more abont the inner make of a 
boy than his own father knows. The meaning of that, 
when the parental ignorance belongs to the mother as well 
as to the father, is this—that primary education has been in 
such cases a failure; that life, up to the leaving home for 
sehool, has been morally and mentally no better than one 
long mistake, a wilderness, a desolation. Instead of going 
to school because a certain stage of training is complete, 
and now a new and higher one is to begin, boys of this kind 
are sent confessedly to have a vitiated will put straight if 
possible, and an undeveloped understanding informed if 
that also is possible. They come weighted in any case with 
the drawbacks of previous negligence.or incapacity; they 
never can by avy possibility go so far in genuine progress 
as early discipline would have prepared them to go; and in 
too many cases they come with a strong chance of having 
what was base before, made worse. 


BOOKS. 


First Steps in English Literature. By Artuur Gr- 
man, A.M. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 
Within the limits of a pocket volume Mr. Gilman 

has contrived to take a maryelously compreliensive 
and thorough survey of, English literature from its 
dawn to our own day. Dividing the history into the 
two grand periods of ‘‘ Immature English” (all that 
preceded the Age of Elizabeth), and of ‘‘ Mature En- 
glish,” he passes rather lightly over the several divisions 
of the former—the periods of ‘‘ Original,” of ‘‘ Broken,” 
of “ Dead,” and of ‘‘ Reviving English,”—and devotes 
the larger part of his little book to the more important 
periods of ‘‘ Mature English.” This he subdivides into 
ages successively marked by the dominance of the 
‘* Italian Influence,” the ‘‘ Puritan,” the ‘‘ French,” 
and the ‘‘ People’s Influence ;” to each of which he 
devotes a chapter, as he also does to each of the yet 
further divisions made in the still existing period of 
the ‘‘People’s Influence”—namely, the ‘‘ Age of 
Pope,” the ‘‘ Age of Johnson,” “of Poetical Ro- 
mance,’ and of ‘‘Prose Romance ”—which last, he 
plausibly suggests, is not unlikely to give place to an 
Age of History. In working out this clearly outlined 
subject, Mr. Gilman has abstained from crowding his 
pages with an undefined throng of indistinct charac- 
ters, making, instead, a very judicious selection of 
the great representative writers who stamped their in- 
tellectual imprint upon their age, and devoting to each 
the maximum of space—rarely more than a page— 
which the size of his work permits. Of his manner 
of grouping and sequence we can give some idea by 
quoting from the. chapter on French Influence, one of 
the recapitulations in which he always recalls the 
most striking of the characters already passed under 
review : 

“ We began this chapter with a view of Samue) Batler holding 
the Puritans up to ridicule, which was significant of the change 
that had come over the spirit of politicos and literature, Going 
troui bad te worse, we found Dryden, Etheridge, Vanbrugh, 
Congreve, and Wycherley, in various degree contributing to the 
debasement of morals and manners, But, the evil brought the 
remedy, and Jeremy Collier only reflected the disgust which had 
been bred in honést men's minds, when he gave his Short View 
\of the immorality of the English stage) to the world, and opened 
the purifying discussion that.fallowed its publication. . 
We have already seen Shakespeare, Johnson, Raleigh, and 
at the Mermaid Inn; let us look a moment upon a group we may 
find in what is known as Will's, or the Wit's Ooffee House.” . . . 
In his manner of’ indicating the interaction and points 
of contact between politicdl and literary history, in’ 
his tabular views of literary ¢ehronology, in ‘his! judi- 
cious bibliographical list, Mr. Gilman has excellently 


perfected in detail what was admirable in design, and 
has produced a work valuable alike for reference by 
the scholar and asa guide to the student. We have 
but two exceptions to take. The one; is to an over- 
virtuous réadiness to warn against ‘‘ impropriety,” 
which more than verges upon goody-goody. The other 
offense is isolated, but is reiterated, and In a specific- 
ally literary work especially, deserves the reprehen- 
sion it should always find: it is the use (¢. g. pp. 135, 
188,, 172), of the American provincialism reliable and 
unreliable, whose increasing disposition to emerge from 
that natural habitat of such verbal malformations, the 
newspaper, into respectable usage, ought to be re- 
pressed by every writer who values the purity of the 
language and is aware of the existence of the correctly 
formed trustworthy and untrustworthy. 


The Reign of Law. By the Dvuxe or Areyzt. 
American from the Fifth London Edition. 
York: DeWitt C. Lent & Co. 1870. 

It would be highly superfluous to enter upon praise 
or description of a work like this, which has already 
taken rank among the great works of the age, and has 
done as much as any in our time to show the non- 
existence of that conflict between religion and science 
which is gratuitously assumed alike by ignorant theolo- 
gians foolishly zealous to identify ‘‘ orthodoxy” ‘with 
their personal conceptions of revelation, and by pre- 
sumptuous scientists elated by the superiority of their 
knowledge over that of their less instructed fellows, 
into the belief that they have mastered themes in which 
the most learned are but sciolists. The present edition 
—which we should searcely think of describing as ‘‘ the 
first American”—differs from that with which American 
readers are familiar, by the embodiment in the several 
chapters of fefutations of objections urged by various 
critics of the work, and by the addition of some forty 
pages of appended notes devoted to discussions too 
detailed for the text. 


Lighthouses and Lightships.—By W. H. Davenport 
Apvams. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1970. 
This latest addition to the JUustrated Library of 

Wonders, while addressed to non-scientific readers, aad 

free from technicalisms, isin parts rather beyond the 

depth of juvenile students, although it affords glimpses 
of phases of life and adventures no less highly attract- 
ive to young than to old. Commencing with the use 
of beacons among the ancients, Mr. Adams traces the 
history of the lighthouse in different ages and coun- 
tries, dwelling chiefly upon those of modern Great 

Britain. Usually in describing these, but sometimes 

with reference to those of France, he goes into the de- 

tails of the methods and difficulties of their construc- 
tion and that of their lanterns, reflectors, and lenses, 

—-showing such mastery of the results reached by the 

highest constructive skill in architecture and physics 

as makes his book quite as instructive as it is interest- 
ing. Lightships are so modern a device that they can 
scarcely be said to have a history ; but their introduc- 
tion is described, the conditions under which they are 
preferable to permanent structures, and the manner of 
their visé and administration. The accounts of notable 
lighthouses—the Eddystone, for instance—and of the 
lives and perils of their keepers, cannot fail to possess 
an interest for all sea-goers that must make this far 
from the least popular volume of this admirable series. 


Workilay Christianity ; or, The Gospel in the Trades. 
By Atexanperk Orark. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1870. 

Analogy is, to some minds, one of the most attractive 
and forcible methods of impressing truth. Particularly 
is the illustration of spiritual ideas by the homely de- 
tails of manual work fitted to interest those who eat 
bread by the sweat of their faces rather than by the 
exhaustion of nervous power by brain-work. If, there- 
fore, we consider that such persons form the immense 
majority of workers, and that in this country the 
laboring classes are also reading classes, we shall see 
that the author of this book has chosen a happy method 
of presenting his theme. In the eleven chapters which 
compose the yolume, the claims of practical Chris- 
tianity are set forth by a multitude of apt comparisons 
to the various operations of the carpenter, the brick- 
layer, the weaver, the machinist, the pilot, and day- 
laborer. 

The first thing evident upon reading a few pages of 

any chapter is that the author speaks of that which he 

has seen. He is not confined to ‘‘ glittering generali- 
ties.” Any book-msker might appropriate those points 
of comparison which strike the general ‘reader. But 
we find here a minute acquaintance with many me- 
chanical processes, and indeed in some cases quite a 
history of the useful arts. Besiiles thus insuring the 
attention of those who would tire of the more obvious 
analogies of mechanical industry, the writer commands 
the sympathy of working men by his advocacy of the 
equality which is wrought by love and makes all true 
Christians one with the Carpenter of Nazareth. We 
detect none of the condescension which is born of 
pride and worn from a sense of duty. If there is any 
fault in this connection it is that of valuing too highly 
the outward insignia of a humble spirit, and lauding 
the “ dignity of labor” beyond the dignity of the man 
himself, from whom must come all that makes toil en- 
nobling. Wesuppose the author would not say that 
exemption from over-much manual toil, when honor- 
ably earned, is less worthy of respect than the honest 


First 
New 


entertaining ideas, but he seems occasionally to give 
that:impression. 

There is nothing new in the book, but no one can 
read it without admiring its catholic straightforward 
spirit, and the ingenuity which finds in ‘‘ this: working- 


which lies within us. It is eminently « Christian work 
in that it considers all things as pertaining to the king- 
| dom of God, : 





industry which is less fortunate and has no time for aT: 


day-world” so many types and prophecies of the world | 





The River of the West. By Mrs. Franozs FoLigr 

Victor. Hartford: Bliss & Co. 1870. 

We owe to Mrs. Victor many delightful hours. Her 
book, in point of interest and novel adventure, is not 
unworthy a place beside Irving's Astoria, and Bonne- 
ville, and Kendall’s most thrilling narration of the un- 
fortunate Sante Fe expedition. Such men as Mrs, Ful- 
ler’s hero, Joseph L. Meek, are worthy of a place in 
the nation’s roll of great men, for they were the 
** messengers before the face” of her civilization and 
religion. Meek and his brother trappers, the Sublettes, 
Kit Carson, Smith, &c., are the real surveyors of the 
Pacific Railway. The trail of their weary feet was 
the promise of its swift, easy travel. Their hunting- 
grounds have become territories; their camping- 
places, cities. The book abounds in pleasant stories of 
camp-life, and gives a very fair and truthful picture of 
Indian character. ‘I'hese Ishmaelites of the United 
States, Mrs. Victor paints in no fancy colors, and we 
recognize the ‘‘ noble savage” in his true character, — 
thievish, cruel, and insincere. 

Her history of the first Oregon mission, and the 
tragical fate of its early missionaries, awaken very 
painful reflections, and much doubtful speculation as 
to whether the more material and easily understood 
blessings of civilization should not pioneer the lofty 
spiritualism of Christianity. It is certain that in this 
case the devoted work of many years was undone in a 
a few hours, and that one of the most brutal of the 
assassins was a chief who had been a member of the 
church for eight years; and also that the people for 
whom so much had been accomplished religiously, re- 
lapsed again to their old traditions. It is impossible, 
in a short notice, to even enumerate all the snbjects of 
interest in this volume, but it will repay a careful 
perusal. 


Ancient History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 1780, 

This History amply fulfills its promise and intention. 
It is not only an excellent text-book, but possesses a 
great deal of that easy, charming style which gave to 
Goldsmith’s Histories (in spite of their inaccuracies) 
their popularity. In schools, it will serve as an intro- 
duction to the more extended and philosophical An 
cient History of Prof. Tytler. 
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THE ONLY OnE.—Remember that Tag CHuBISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like th: 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELUIN- 
woop, Mr. BEsCHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 

—_—~>_— 


Agents Wantep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent 1n every town or schoo) district where Tus 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, cr only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Many persons are now engaged 1n 
this work with considerable profit to themselves, while they 
are at the same time benefiting others by aiding the cir- 
culation of good literature. 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Wil] re-open September 2ist. Thorough English course, French 
pradtioally the language of the school ind family, Claas of Belles 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cirgulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 

MR, & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Prinefpals. 


~~~ 


PRIVATE RECITATION ROOMS, 
For Young Ladies, 
At 1d West 42d St, (bet. Sth and 6th Av.), NEW YORK. 


As we are aware that many parents are seeking for their 
danghters different influences and a different styld of training to 
that which prevails in many of our schools, we propose ro tak. 
nish, at a moderate price, facilities for the, pursuit of any study 
in ENGLIsH, Music, or any of the Languages. Our ai a is, to 
teach how to study ; to have everything done thoroughly, and to 
furnigh teachers who shall have time enough to explain all diffi- 
culties. Our rooms are large and pleasant, and our locality the 
best in the city. Ladies from the country will be provided with’ 
the best of homes,, Reeitations commence SBPTRMBERB 20th. 

Call tpon or address Miss Kk. M. COK, Principal of the 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS, 15 West 42d Street. 


[e" SEND FOR CIROULARS. 08 











Mrs. J. 1. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School Young Ladies and Children. 


A 
No, 45 Kast 34th 8t., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 
desire a school in the city. For circulars, address as abo 


ve, 
MRS. PARK’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 
158 Madison Ave,., cor. 34d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opena Sept, 2lst. For circulars apply as above, 


** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Isa nallebiaana practical Educational'Bureau 
To aid those who want well qualified Pgpchers: 
Tepresent who seek pori! : 
‘oO give parents inf ion of good Sch 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Pro 
8 have proved it efficient in ‘ THR RIGET 
TRACKER POR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERM RHORN, rts i 
Actuary. 14 Bond St.. New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Sra ho 1854.) For making boys intelligent, beashy. Christian 


.. Thorough . Common sense men 
8. BENTAMEN MASON. Dock ‘oe Yoakore 








—— 














~ Hightand Military 4:cdemy, 
WORCESTER, MASE 


The Fitteenth School Year will commence'#ept. 7th, at @P. M. 
. ©. B. MEIUALF, A.M., Supt. 


. 





Montrose f 
New Ji . An English and 
Boy Bohcol for Wong adios und cldlarenadavese: -osTt7s &4 
Py .. MISSES GALE, Box 108, 


OSA a erueser oersreonen 


Se ee ae. Beosding me Obriction 
nees and ample mor at 
OW BART (AM) 





i 
Four 
he mes. 

bo okstores and as above, 
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Motlenhauer Conservatory of Music. 
No. 44{(Qld Na, 88) Schermerhorn 8t., corner of Court St., Brookiyn. 


Instruction is given at this Conservatory in the following Branches: 
—The Organ, Meiodeon, Piano-Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cor- 
nét-a-Piston and B.ass Instrurents, Formation and Cultivation of 
the Voice, Harmony and Counterpoint, Foreig. Languages, Drawing, 
and Painting. ‘the **Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music” is ope&% 
for instruction all the year. Pupils can — atany time. Beginners 
on the Piano and Violin are ly invited to join, in order to 
secure a good foundation to their future studies. avanced pupila 
~ ay in this Oonservatory the best facilities for finishing their 
8) les, 








School Teachers Wanted, 


For Mutual introdué fons, to teach in Families, tublic and H 
Schools, Academies, Female Seminaries and Cojleges in all seciions of 
the country by sending exact qualitications. nd for Mutual Pian. 
te paid for each available vacancy reported. Address (with stamp) 

be “AMBRIVAN EDUCATIONAL UNLON,” 737 Baoadway, WN. ¥. 
N. — institutions suppited with the best talent by sending require 
ments. 





GARDNER INSTITUTE, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 620 5th Aventa. 
l4th yeur vopens Sept. 20th. Kev. Dr. & Mrs. C. H, GaRpymn, 
Principals. é 





DR. VAN NOKRMAN’S 
English, French, and Germau Family and Day Schoo! for Young 
Ladies, Nos 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Cirou- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West Sist Street. 
—— —__ __| 


CIVEN AWAY! 


4 GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR, 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


4A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
a 

The Publishers of Taz CHRISTIAN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plete of this su. 
perb large line engraving of Wasuinetos, from SrvaBtT’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
Ten THousaxD DoLLars—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MarsHALy in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critica, and men of judgment, It was even selected 
| for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
acoorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the beat, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
atandard, ‘household engraving”’ of him. 

Tue CHRISTIAN ONION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published, It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, alx- 
teen pages large quarto, ia 80 convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘* blanket-abeets; 
while ita literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 

WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

The easiest way of showiag what critics, artiste, and men of 
oultare generally think of the engraving is to qucte a few of the 
many words written in ite favor. The italios are ours, 

Letter from CUSTAVE DORE, 


Last fall, Mr. Marshalisent copies of bis ‘Washington "” and his 
* Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is 
the world with bis own wondertul creations. Dore replied by seud- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, ol extracts trum 
whioh the following 1s @ trausiation, and expressing aise verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of bis (Vore's.) 

“ DHURADAY, ¥8 VCTOBEE, 'G¥. 

“T cannot fully express, my dearair, * * the value d attach 

to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 








t me. 

Pert will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and 

here the undoubted master af art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. i say etwdy, ior more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be a long task to write ly 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, aud your qualities 
so profound and vigorous, ( 


“75 Rue St, Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design, 

‘Tam delighted with the provi of air. Marshall's ougreying a 
Stuart's Wasuington, which is truly a master-piece of the dryrave 
er's art. He has combined torce aud delicacy iu rendering we ex- 
pression of the great original, and even the codor is wugwoated, 
Kivery one, and above all every American, slouki possess « copy 
of this noble print.” 


From A.B DURAND, the venerabie Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“ Mr. Marshall has trausiated tne spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. tiis style and exeoution are admurabdls, aud the more 
cemarkable for being tue work Of 80 young au artist Lhe nighest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—tor instance, its uig- 
aity and refinement—qualities that characterise ali Of Stuart's 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them by the graver.”’ 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 
“ * * “the magnificent eugraving of Stuart s bead of Wash: 
ington. It te truly a superb work. Novuing cuuid be tiner, whether 


ned) 
“@U8. DORE, 


4 as respects the luelity and spirit with which it preserves uli twe 


characteristic merits of the matchless original, ur tue perfection 
ot the mechauicai execution. ¢ places Mr. Adarehadi at unce by the 
vide of the great Masters of his art.’ BKUWAKD KVixnba sd.” 


From GEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
ican Historian., 

‘tI have been for some years a cullector of the i 
engravings of the portraits of Washingwa; this bow inanevinn 
trom Stuart, by Marsball, is beyoud cuwparison the best of them 
all —the only one that 18 perfectly watigsaciery.”’ 

From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 

“The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. 

the velebrated painting vy Stuart in the Besied Pc me sane Alene 


to mea remarkable specunen af tie Art of # vMg, 
exact representation uf the orignal.” vane a 


From GEORCE S&S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and A.t Critic, 
“Tt is truly an aumirabie work, and would ve pronounced to 
be such in auy part of the worlu, and tried by the nighest stand. 
ot art, Were it the head of an. unknown person, a (ver of art 
would be glad to have a copy wy this Hnyraving for its rare wbtrins.€ 
pny Bog wr benny should be ready w make some sacri 
tn other ways tn or possess vo actury @ representation 
of Washington. GEUKGE 5. HILLaky. 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“It ie agrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor ts there any probability ae will ever 
have any superior. 

““ Whoever bas possessed himself of ‘ Marehall’s Washington’ 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Father 
of his Country.” 

oS 

The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN Untox ig 

$8.00, and the publishers wake the rullowiug 
BXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 


To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at BB, 





wtll be presented a U Of thie splendid 
wworid-renewned work of are. — 
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in favor of the national unsectarian compulsory and free 
system of education; and with this view fo seoure the re- 
turn of members of the House of Commons pledged to sup- 
port the principles advocated by the League. 


—The British Education Reports for 1869-70 presents 

some highly intexesting statistics, The number of children 
in Great Britain between three and fifteen years of age is, 
in round numbers, 7,000,000; of these 1,300,000 are between 
three and five; 3,000,000 are between five and ten; 2,700,000 
are between ten and fiftoen. Of the 4,300,000 under ten, 
less than 500,000 were presented for examination last year; 
and of 2,700,000 between ten and fifteen, only about 300,000 
were so presented, The number of children over six 
years old that were qualified for presentation was 991,449, 
The total number enrolled in school during the year was 
1,797,388. The average number in attendance was 1,245,027. 
Thus it appears that the public primary schools of Great 
Britain contemplated last year the training of one-fourth, 
attempted the training of one-sixth, and effected, more or 
less satisfactorily, the training of one-seventh of the chil- 
dren between five and fifteen years of age. To aid this 
work the Government granted £840,711. The grant for 
1870-71 is £914,721, out of af annual public income of 
7,000,000 sterling! A few years under the new school law 
will doubtless effect a great improvement in these figures. 


—Children are often snubbed for asking questions. 
They are told that “little children should be seen, and not 
heard,” and it is madea matter of reproach to them that 
‘little pitchers have long ears.” All that fresh activity of 
mind which makes childhood the time for learning is put 
down as tiresome to the elders to deal with, sometimes more 
embarrassing than they like toown; and itis treated as a 
fault inthe child, and snuffed out occasionally as far as 
possible. But granting that it is both tiresome and embar- 
rassing, what would youth be without this curiosity, this 
desire to know, this habit of asking questions? A mere 
half vitalized clod, with no mind to feed, no soul to teach. 
The thing to do with an inquisitive child is to give it plenty 
of wholesome knowledge, and never to repress its desire to 
know, though it may-be necessary to ehange the direction 
of that desire. For this as so much else isa virtue if well 
employed, though a vice with evil handling; and both 
parents and teachers can if they will turn to good account 
the faculty which makes men devote their lives to science, 
and by which the cbild is advanced from barbarism to 
civilization, and through which man is lifted up from the 
condition of brutes to that of an intelligence trying to find 
out God. ‘I wantto know” isthe universal cry of the 
human heart. Woe be to those who deny the want, or try 
to feed the hungry soul with poor and insufficient food. 


—Nothing is more familiar to men who have had 
some experience in public school life and work, than to tind 
that after a fortnight’s acquaintance in school—to say noth- 
ing of the nearer intercourse of house-masters—they, the 
teachers, know absolutely more abont the inner make of a 
boy than his own father knows. The meaning of that, 
when the parental ignorance belongs to the mother as well 
as to the father, is this—that primary education has been in 
such cases a failure; that life, up to the leaving home for 
sehool, has been morally and mentally no better than one 
long mistake, a wilderness, a desolation. Instead of going 
to school because a certain stage of training is complete, 
and now a new and higher one is to begin, boys of this kind 
are sent confessedly to have a vitiated will put straight if 
possible, and an undeveloped understanding informed if 
that also is possible. They come weighted in any case with 
the drawbacks of previous negligence.or incapacity; they 
never can by avy possibility go so far in genuine progress 
as early discipline would have prepared them to go; and in 
too many cases they come with a strong chance of having 
what was base before, made worse. 


BOOKS. 


First Steps in English Literature. By Arruur Gr- 
man, A.M. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 
Within the limits of a pocket volume Mr. Gilman 

has contrived to take a maryelously compreliensive 
and thorough survey of, English literature from its 
dawn to our own day. Dividing the history into the 
two grand periods of ‘‘ Immature English” (all that 
preceded the Age of Elizabeth), and of ‘‘ Mature En- 
glish,” he passes rather lightly over the several divisions 
of the former—the periods of ‘‘ Original,” of ‘‘ Broken,” 
of “ Dead,” and of ‘‘ Reviving English,”—and devotes 
the larger part of his little book to the more important 
periods of ‘‘ Mature English.” This he subdivides into 
ages successively marked by the dominance of the 
‘Italian Inflnence,” the ‘‘ Puritan,” the ‘“ French,” 
and the ‘‘ People’s Influence ;” to each of which he 
devotes a chapter, as he also does to each of the yet 
further divisions made in the still existing period of 
the ‘‘People’s Influence ’’—namely, the ‘‘ Age of 
Pope,” the ‘‘ Age of Johuson,” ‘‘of Poetical Ro- 
mance,’ and of ‘‘Prose Romance”—which last, he 
plausibly suggests, is not unlikely to give place to an 
Age of History. In working out this clearly outlined 
subject, Mr. Gilman has abstained from crowding his 
pages with an undefined throng of indistinct charac- 
ters, making, instead, a very judicious selection of 
the great representative writers who stamped their in- 
tellectual imprint upon their age, and devoting to each 
the maximum of space—rarely more than a page— 
which the size of his work permits. Of his manner 
of grouping and sequence we can give some idea by 
quoting from the. chapter on French Influence, one of 
the recapitulations in which he always recalls the 
most striking of the characters already passed under 
review : 

“ We began this chapter with a view of Samue) Batler holding 
the Puritans up to ridicule, which was significant of the change 
that had come over the spirit of politicos and literature, Going 
froui bad te worse, we found Dryden, Etheridge, Vanbrugh, 
Congreve, and Wycherley, in various degree contributing to the 
debasement of morals and manners, But the eyil brought the, 
remedy, and Jeremy Collier only reflected the disgust. which had 
been bred in honest men's minds, when he gave his Short View 
\of the immorality of the English stage) to the world, and opened 
the purifying discussion that,followed its pnbliestion. . . . « 
We have already seen Shakespeare, Johnson, Raleigh, and others 
at the Mermaid Inn; let us look a moment upon a group we may 
find in what is known as Will's, or the Wit's Ooffee House.” . . . 
In his manner of’ indicating the interaction and points 
of contact between political and literary history, in’ 
his tabular views of literary ehronology, in ‘his' judi- 
cious bibliographical list, Mr. Gilman has excellently 


perfected in detail what was admirable in design, and 
has produced a work valuable alike for reference by 
the scholar and asa guide to the student. We have 
but two exceptions to take. The one; is to an over- 
virtuous readiness to warn against ‘‘ impropriety,” 
which more than verges upon goody-goody. The other 
offense is isolated, but is reiterated, and In a specific- 
ally literary work especially, deserves the reprehen- 
sion it should always find: it is the use (¢. g. pp. 135, 
188,, 172), of the American provincialism reliable and 
unreliable, whose increasing disposition to emerge from 
that natural habitat of such verbal malformations, ,the 
newspaper, into respectable usage, ought to be re- 
pressed by every writer who values the purity of the 
language and is aware of the existence of the correctly 
formed trustworthy and untrustworthy. 

The Reignof Law. By the Dux or Arey. 
American from the Fifth London Edition. 
York: DeWitt C. Lent & Co. 1870. 

It would be highly superfluous to enter upon praise 
or description of a work like this, which has already 
taken rank among the great works of the age, and has 
done as much as any in our time to show the non- 
existence of that conflict between religion and science 
which is gratuitously assumed alike by ignorant theolo- 
gians foolishly zealous to identify ‘‘ orthodoxy” “with 
their personal conceptions of revelation, and by pre- 
sumptuous scientists elated by the superiority of their 
knowledge over that of their less instructed fellows, 
into the belief that they have mastered themes in which 
the most learned are but sciolists. The present edition 
—which we should searcely think of describing as ‘‘ the 
first. American”—differs from that with which American 
readers are familiar, by the embodiment in the several 
chapters of tefutations of objections urged by various 
critics of the work, and by the addition of some forty 
pages of appended notes devoted to discussions too 
detailed for the text. 


First 
New 


Lighthouses and Lightships.—By W. H. Davenport 
Avams. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1970. 
This latest addition to the Illustrated Library of 

Wonders, while addressed to non-scientific readers, aad 

free from technicalisms, isin parts rather beyond the 

depth of juvenile students, although it affords glimpses 
of phases of life and adventures no less highly attract- 
ive to young than to old. Commencing with the use 
of beacons among the ancients, Mr. Adams traces the 
history of the lighthouse in different ages and coun- 
tries, dwelling chiefly upon those of modern Great 

Britain. Usually in describing these, but sometimes 

with reference to those of France, he goes into the de- 

tails of the methods and difficulties of their construc- 
tion and that of their lanterns, reflectors, and lenses, 

—-showing such mastery of the results reached by the 

highest constructive skill in architecture and physics 

as makes his book quite as instructive as it is interest- 
ing. Lightships are so modern a device that they can 
scarcely be said to have a history ; but their introduc- 
tion is described, the conditions under which they are 
preferable to permanent structures, and the manner of 
their use and administration. The accounts of notable 
lighthouses—the Eddystone, for instance—and of the 
lives and perils of their keepers, cannot fail to possess 
an interest for all sea-goers that must make this far 
from the least popular volume of this admirable series. 

Workday Christianity ; or, The Gospel in the Trades. 

By ALEXANDER rk. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1870. 

Analogy is, to some minds, one of the most attractive 
and forcible methods of impressing truth. Particularly 
is the illustration of spiritual ideas by the homely de- 
tails of manual work fitted to interest those who eat 
bread by the sweat of their faces rather than by the 
exhaustion of nervous power by brain-work. If, there- 
fore, we consider that such persons form the immense 
majority of workers, and that in this country the 
laboring classes are also reading classes, we shall see 
that the author of this book has chosen a happy method 
of presenting his theme. In the eleven chapters which 
compose the yolume, the claims of practical Chris- 
tianity are set forth by a multitude of apt comparisons 
to the various operations of, the carpenter, the brick- 
layer, the weaver, the machinist, the pilot, and duay- 
laborer. 

The first thing evident upon reading a few pages of 

any chapter is that the author speaks of that which he 

has seen. He is not confined to ‘‘ glittering generali- 
ties.” Any book-maker might appropriate those points 
of comparison which strike the general ‘reader. But 
we find here a minute acquaintance with many me- 
chanical processes, and indeed in some cases quite a 
history of the useful arts. Besiiles thus insuring the 
attention of those who would tire of the more obvious 
analogies of mechanical industry, the writer commands 
the sympathy of working men by his advocacy of the 
equality which is wrought by love and makes all true 
Christians one with the Carpenter of Nazareth. We 
detect none of the condescension which is born of 
pride and worn from a sense of duty. If there is any 
fault in this connection it is that of valuing too highly 
the outward insignia of a humble spirit, and lauding 
the “dignity of labor” beyond the dignity of the man 
himself, from whom must come all that makes toil en- 
nobling. We suppose the author would not say that 
exemption from over-much manual toil, when honor- 
ably earned, is less worthy of respect than the honest 


entertaining ideas, but he seems occasionally to give 
that impression. 

There is nothing new in the book, but no one can 
read it without admiring its catholic straightforward 
spirit, and the ingenuity which finds in ‘‘ this: working- 
da 
ee lies within us,, It is eminently.a Christian work 

that it considers all things as pertaining to the king- 





, dom of God. : 


inidustry which is less fortunate and has no time for ot 


y-World” so many types and prophecies of the world). 


The River of the West. By Mrs. Franors FULLeR 

Victor. Hartford: Bliss & Co. 1870. 

We owe to Mrs. Victor many delightful hours. Her 
book, in point of interest and novel adventure, is not 
unworthy a place beside Irving's Astoria, and Bonne- 
ville, and Kendall’s most thrilling narration of the un- 
fortunate Sante Fe expedition. Such men as Mrs, Ful- 
ler’s hero, Joseph L. Meek, are worthy of a place in 
the nation’s roll of great men, for they were the 
‘* messengers before the face” of her civilization and 
religion. Meek and his brother trappers, the Sublettes, 
Kit Carson, Smith, &c., are the real surveyors of the 
Pacific Railway. The trail of their weary feet was 
the promise of its swift, easy travel. Their hunting- 
grounds have become territories; their camping- 
places, cities. The book abounds in pleasant stories of 
eamp-life, and gives a very fair and truthful picture of 
Indian character. ‘I'hese Ishmaelites of the United 
States, Mrs. Victor paints in no fancy colors, and we 
recognize the ‘‘ noble savage” in his true character, — 
thievish, cruel, and insincere. 

Her history of the first Oregon mission, and the 
tragical fate of its early missionaries, awaken very 
painful reflections, and much doubtful speculation as 
to whether the more material and easily understood 
blessings of civilization should not pioneer the lofty 
spiritualism of Christianity. It is certain that in this 
case the devoted work of many years was undone in a 
a few hours, and that one of the most brutal of the 
assassins was a chief who had been a member of the 
church for eight years; and also that the people for 
whom so much had been accomplished religiously, re- 
lapsed again to their old traditions. It is impossible, 
in a short notice, to even enumerate all the snbjects of 
interest in this volume, but it will repay a careful 
perusal. 


Ancient History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 1780, 

This History amply fulfills its promise and intention. 
It isnot only an excellent text-book, but possesses a 
great deal of that easy, charming style which gave to 
Goldsmith's Histories (in spite of their inaccuracies) 
their popularity. In schools, it will serve as an intro- 
duction to the more extended and philosophical An 
cient History of Prof. Tytler. 








Publishers’ Department. 








THE ONLY OneE.—Remember that Tar CuBisTlAN UNION 
is the only religious pournal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘ Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like th: 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
WwooD, Mr. BEscHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 

———_~>—_—— 


Agents Wantep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where Tus 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, cr only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Many persons are now engaged 1p 
this work with considerable profit to themselves, while they 
are at the same time benefiting others by aiding the cir- 
culation of good literature. 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Wil] re-open September 2ist. Thorough English course, French 
orebically the language of the school and family, Claas of Belles 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
MR, & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, Prinofpals. 


re yee 


PRIVATE RECITATION ROOMS, 
For Young Ladies, 
At 1&5 West 42d St. (bet. Sth and Gth Av.), NEW YORE. 


As we are aware that many parents are seeking for their 
danghters different influences and a different styld of training to 
that which prevails in many of onr schools, we propose ‘> tak. 
nish, at a moderate price, facilities for the pursuit of any study 
in ENGLIsH, Music, or any of the Languages. Our ai a is, to 
teach how to study; to have everything done thoroughly, and to 
furnigh teachers who shall have time enoagh to explain all diffi. 
culties. Our rooms are large and pleasant, and our locality the 
best in the city. Ladies from the country will be provided with’ 
the best of homes, Recitations commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Call upon or address Miss kK. M. COKE, Principal of the 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS, 15 West 42d Street. 


I" SEND FOR CIROULARS. 9 











Mrs. J. T, Benedict's Boarding and Day| 


for Young Ladies and Children. 


A 
No, 45 Kast 34th 8t., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 
desire a school in the city. For circulars, address as above. 


MRS. PARK’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 

158 Madison Ave., cor. 34d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 

Re-opens Sept, 2ist. For circulars apply as above, 

** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 18565, 
Isa Pallebie apa practical Educationa 

To those who want well qualified Fepebers: 

represent who seek posit: : 
‘o give parents inf ion of good Schi H 
To Sal, rent, and exchange School Pro $ 
years have proved it efficient her Wis: id 

TEACHER POR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SOHERM HORN AS les 
Actuary. 14 Bond St.. New York. 
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NKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
CEN ho 7 For —— boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 
a rou, teaching, © se mer 
pts. BENSAMEN MASON, Box No cot Yonkera, & 
Highland Military A;.demy, 
WORCESTER, MASE 
The Fifteenth Sohool Year will commencetept. 7th, at P. M. 


©. B. METCALF’ A.M., Supt. 
Montrose Priory, ~ 


ponte Or Orange, Kew Sn Oe Fogiteh 78 Tremch Boarding and 
om 


4 MISSES GALE, Box 108 
eG 
7 ity 141 Joralemon 8t., greetiva, 
with 











ee MMAR. SCHOOL, 
Four private 15 boysineach. Boarding in Ch 
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Motlenhauer Conservatory of Music. 
No. 44{( Qld Na. 88) Schermerhorn 8t., corner of Court St., Brookiyn. 


Instruction is given at this Conservatory in the following Branches: 
—The Organ, Melodeon, Piano-Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cor- 
net-a-Piston and B.ass Instrur-ents, Formation and Cultivation of 
the Voice, Harmony and Counterpoint, Foreig. Languages, Drawing. 
and Painting. Lhe ** Molienhauer Conservatory of Music” is ope 
for instruction all the year. Pupils can begin at any time. Beginners 
onthe Piano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in order to 
secure a good foundation to their future studies. Advanced pupils 
y= ol find in this Oonservatory the best facilities for finishing their 
studies. 








School Teachers Wanted, 


For Mutual introdue fons, to teach in Families, tublic and H 
Schools, Academies, Female Seminaries and Colleges in all seciions of 
the country by sending exact qualifications. nd for Mutual Pian. 
5 paid for each available vacancy reported. Address {with stamp) 
be *AMBRIUAN EDUCATIONAL UNION,” 787 Baoadway, . ¥. 
N, “aed InGtit utious supplied with the best talent by sending require 
ments. 





GARDNEE INSTITUTE, 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 620 5th Avents. 
l4th yeur opens Sept. 20th. Rev. Dr. & Mrs. C. H. GaRDNAR, 
Principals. ; 





DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
English, French, and Germau Family and Day Schoo! for Young 
Ladies, Nos 24 and 26 West Sist Street, New York, will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, Septem ber 22d, 1870. Send for Ciron- 
lar. Address at No. 26 West Sist Street. 
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CIVEN AWAY! 


4 GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART, 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


4 work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magniflcent engraving ever 
executed in America, 

A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
——— 

The Publishers of Taz CHEIsTIAN Untow take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plete of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasuiInetox, from SrvaBt’s 
ceiebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
Ten THousasd DoLLars—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought ont, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MarsHALL in the very front 
rank of epgravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critica, and men of judgment, It waa even selected 


| for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 


acoorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

THe CHRISTIAN ONION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published, It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, aix- 
teen pages large quarto, ia 80 convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘* blanket-aheets; 
while ita literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showiag what critics, artists, and man of 
oultare gouerally think of the engraving is to quete a few of the 
many words written in ite favor. The italics are ours, 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE, 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of bis ‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is tilling 
the world with bis own wouderiui creations. Dore replied by seud- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letver, of extracts rum 
whioh the following 1s @ trausiation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the triend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore's.) 

“ DHURADAY, 28 VCTORgK, ‘te. 

“‘T cannot fully express, my dearsir, * * the value d attach 

to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 


present me. 

It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powertul and abie works, to 
admire and study them. 1 say étwdy, tor more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be a long task to write h 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous, (Signed) 


“@U8. DORK, 
“75 Rue St, Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design, 

“Lam delighted with the provt of air. Marshall's eugra) oa 
Stuart’s Wasuington, which is truly a master-piece of the pb 
er’s art. He has combined force aud delicacy iu reuderiug tue ex, 
pression of the great original, aud even the coder is sug geated, 
very one, and above all every American, souk possess « copy 
ef this noble print.” 


From A.B DURAND, the venerabie Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“ Mr. Marshall has trausiated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. tiis style anu execution are admvrable, aud the more 
cemarkable for being the work Ol 80 young au artist Lhe Qiguest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—tor iustauce, its uig- 
aity and refinement—qualities that characterize all Of Stuart's 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many atvempta 
made to express them by the graver.”’ 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 
«* * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart s bead of Wash: 
ington. It te truly.a superd work. Noiuing could be tiner, whether 


4 as respects the lidelity and spirit with which it preserves uli tue 


characteristic merits of the matchless original, or wwe pertectiun 
of the mechauical execution. Jt places Mr. Marshall ut unce by the 
vide of the great Masters of his art. KUWAKD KVixba dl.” 


From GEORGE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
ican Historian.,, 
‘tI have been for some years a cullector of the 
Vings of the portraits of Washington; this fom inceetine 
from Stuart, by Mursball, is beyoud comparison the best of them 
all —the only one that 8 perfectly eatigsacwry.’’ 
From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 


“The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the velebrated painting vy Stuart in the Hosion Atheueum, appears 
to mea remarkable specumen af the Art of tingraving, and « very 
exact representation uf the oriymal.” 


From GEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and A.t Critic, 

** Tt is truly au aumgurabie work, and would ve pronounced to 
be such in auy part of the world, and tried by the nighest stand- 
ard ot art, Were it the head of an wnknown person, a (ver of art 
would be glad to have a copy yf this Hnyraviny for its rare wtring.e 
ay Bay every reese meshoud be ready w make some sacrs 

in other ways tn order lo possess vo watigfactury @ representation 
oY Washington. GRUKGE 5. Hila Ku. 
From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“It ie agrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability +4 it will ever 
have any superior. 

“ Whoever bas himself of ‘ Marehall’s 


need not concera himself about any other portrait 
of his Country.” 


Washington’ 
of the Father 
—_—— pj. 


The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN Untox ig 
$3.00, and whe publishers make the fullowiug 
BETRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFYER, 


Zo every pee Subscriber for The Christian Union at $8, 
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source but stoical endurance. It is just at this 
point, at the point where pain in any form enters 








NEW YORK, OCT. 8, 1870. 


life, that man learns what Christianity-can do for 
him. There is power in the thought “It is my 








CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully 
solicited for THE CHRISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation or return of rejected manuscripts can- 


not be undertaken. 


Father’s will,” that even under the stress of physi- 
cal anguish can buoy man up triumphant. As that 
thought is taken deeper into the heart, all the ad- 
verse circumstances of life come to bless while they 








TERMS: 
$3.00 A WEAR in advance. 


Post 20 cents per year, payable 
subscriber » post ——., Postage on New 
> a pom ag cents additional for delivery. 

No vaper discontinu 


ork city and C: 


until all eaveseeges are paid. , 
Remittances.—To prevent possible loss of —- by the mails, 
or 


subscribers should make remittances by a check, 


ce 
order. When neither of these can be procured, send the money in a 
i postmas- 


registered letter. The Department makes it obligatory on 
ters to register letters whenever requested to. do so. ‘ 
Advertisements, Svc. inside pages,—50c. a line outside 
12 lines tothe inch. Cuts double rates. 
peated insertions. ; 
Special Notices, 60 cents a line. 
arriages and 


and is authorized to make contracts with advertiser 


—_——~»>——_—_ 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, a weekly publication of Sermons 
preached by H. W. BEECHER, suitable for preservation and bind- 


ing. Theonly authorised issue. Terms: Single numbers, ten cents 


Yearly subscriution price, $3.00, giving two volumes of about 450 pages 
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smite. In hardship, in sickness, in loss, the soul 
stays itself on the sure knowledge that all things 
work together for its good. Bereavement is not 
only sweetened by submission, but glorified by hope. 
All the events of life point forward, happiness be- 
comes the token of higher happiness to come, and 
suffering fixes the eye on infinite good that lies 
above and beyond the present pain, 

In his sense of moral weakness, too, man feels a 
want that only Christianity can supply. Efforts at 
virtue by self-will alone, constantly fall back in ut- 
ter discouragement. Self-culture, self-reform, write 
themselves in failure. Man cannot put forth the 
strength that is rightfully his own, except as he feels 
that strength supplemented and upborne by help 
from one greater than himself. The sense of God's 
influence, drawing the soul to himself, is to man what 
gravitation is tothe planets. Without it, the prime 
force of his moral progress is gone. The noblest minds, 
seeking to advance without this spiritual aid, show 
in their development a certain arid dryness, a want 
of the spontaneity and simplicity and fullness 
which the life that is by faith possesses. And the 
great majority of men, if their belief in God grows 
weak, finda dark hopelessness settling in their aspi- 








THE SATISFYING BELIEF. 


O new religion can ever permanently supplant 
Christianity in the hearts of the human race. 
Single minds may renounce their allegiance to it, 
and find in their own aspirations and visions what 
seems to them the coming of a wholly new day. In 
such speculations and hopes there may be elements 


of noble feeling, there may be love for mankind, and 
appreciation of virtue, and even a certain faith in 
God, which command our sympathy. Yet every 
theory and system which builds on another founda- 
tion than Jesus Christ, involves in itself the destruc- 
tion of the most precious hopes and consolations of 


mankind. We do not say this as an assertion of 
dogmatism, but as a thing of the simplest observa- 
There are intense cravings of 


tion and experience. 
the soul, wants that lie at the very heart of its no- 
bler existence, which can find only blank disap- 
pointment in any philosophy which ignores Christ’s 
anthority. 

The crown of man is his emotionalnature. Love, 
in its different forms, is his highest faculty. And 

love is balked of its only all-satisfying object when 
you take from man the personal God whom only 
Christianity clearly reveals. Human affection, in 
its highest forms, does not exhaust the heart’s ca- 
pacity. When it is noblest and sweetest, it suggests 
that there is some infinite source of good, from 
whose fullness are filled these precious earthen ves- 
sels. The love of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, tends as it grows stronger and purer, not to 
make the soul rest in itself, but to make itself 
felt as at once the type and the part of a greater 
relation, a tie with Divinity. By some the passion 
of philanthropy, the love for the whole race, is held 
up as worthy to be the supreme affection. But in 
point of fact it is found that this emotion does not 
flourish where it standsalone. Philosophersin her- 
mitical retirement talk of such an enthusiasm, but 
philosophy does not move them to testify their af- 
fection for men by going among them and sharing 
their burdens. As a matter of observation, we find 
a genuine “enthusiasm of humanity” only among 
those who put the command to “love the Lord thy 
God” even above that to “love thy neighbor.” 
The one object that does meet the soul’s outward 
impulse so as to perfectly satisfy it, is God himself. 
No human being, no vague abstraction, but the liv- 
ing, personal embodiment of all perfection, of all 
love; the Being whose nature was expressed in 
Christ's life of purity and ardor, of self-sacrifice and 
tenderness, of love that dies to win its own. 
Take this God away from man, and from the empti- 
ness of his heart will come the cry “ They have ta- 
iken away my Lord !” 

There is another test before which every substi- 
tute for Christianity gives way, and that is Suffer- 
ing. Here is the very exigence of man’s need, and 
just here all helps but one fail him. A theory of 
the perfectibility of the race, of man’s ability to es- 
cape at last by his own power from every evil, may 
please him who sits at ease. But let so much as a 
sharp tooth-ache sieze him, and of what help then 
is his belief in man’s perfectibility ? Let health for- 
sake him, let his child die, and with what can he 
fortify his courage or re-animate his soul? He may 
endure, by mere stress of will. But endurance un- 
supported by faith, though it may not lack a stern 
nobility, is wholly inadequate to our wants. It 
might perhaps suffice, did we meet only physical 
evil. But when the best parts of life are crushed 
and thwarted, when usefulness is destroyed, when 
the household’s dear ones are gone, then manhood 
itself is shrunk and shred away if there be no re- 


In nothing does the glory of Christianity above 
all human philosophy more shine out than in its 
revelation of immortality. That revelation is the 
priceless treasure of the race. It came to man only 
after thousands of years, it came as theanswer to 
all his highest aspirations, the solution of the rid- 
dle of life, the promise that availed in every great- 
est need. It is precious alike to the humblest in his 
daily wants, and to the highest in his desires for 


the whole race. The child learns it with vague 
wonder, to the youth’s imagination it comes home 
in rare flashes, but as the experience of life goes on, 
with its alternation of joy and sorrow, its teaching 


of the incompleteness and uncertainty of all earthly 


things,the heart holds closer and closer the great sweet 
promise. What could console us foritsloss? What 
vision of an earthly Paradise in which the coming 
generations of men shall walk, could reconcile the 
soul to the dark abyss of nothingness that lies be- 
fore it, if the hope of immortality be gone? What 
theory of existence, ignoring this, can satisfy him 
who sees how men by myriads have found this life 
only dreary wretchedness? Tell us, ye philosophers, 
who would make man as the beast that perisheth! 
You would put out the very sunlight of his hope, 
and what cold phantom do you offer in its place ? 
Shall he accept your teachings, and having reached 
the heights of promise, go back to dark gropings 
in the valley below? Having received the distinct, 
heart-filling assurance, that death is but the gate- 
way of life, shall he exchange the guarantee of this 
for any lower hope? _Sooner shall the stars go 
backward ! 

Until man finds his highest desires satisfied with 
things of earth ; until suffering needs no consolation, 
and man unaided can rise victorious over sin, and 
the heart can accept death as the end of all—until 
then, the religion of Jesus Christ will maintain its 
empire, and never cease to extend its dominion. 








MANY HANDS, ONE HEART. 


NE of the many sensible things with which 
that petty householder, Diogenes, enriched 
philosophy, was the remark which he made on the 
escape of aslave. “If he can do without Diogenes, 
Diogenes can do without him.” 
There was something more in this than cynical 
resignation to an unwelcome event. The philoso- 
pher recognized a fact which, although abundantly 
illustrated in every relation of life, is yet almost al- 
ways overlooked—the fact of universal unity of hu- 
man interests. If the rude, stubborn, conceited old 
cynic had done nothing more than to proclaim this 
fact, he would still deserve to be ranked among 
those much to be honored prophets, whose all but 
inspired wisdom it is to see, as other men do not 
see, what lies beneath their noses. For although 
the world has since grown old and young again un- 
der the eyes of more than sixty generations, and 
although meantime Christianity has come to the aid 
of philosophy in the conduct of life, yet a terrible 
war was but lately needed to supplant a modern 
absurdity and outrage with the reasonable and be- 
neficent Fugitive Slave Law of Diogenes. That in- 
voluntary servitude, being to the manifest disadvan- 
tage of one party, cannot possibly be to the real 
advantage of the other, is even yet a somewhat stag- 
gering statement for those whom the “ late unpleas- 
antness ” stripped of their fictitious wealth in human 
flesh. Interest blinds us to the plainest proposi- 
tions, and selfishness is so deceitful and overbearing 
that it often makes us desire those things which 
would simply be guarantees of unhappiness. 
For instance, a man seeks a position for which he 





although he knows that others’ interests would suf- 
fer by his incompetency. Their loss, my gain, he 
reasons ; never imagining that to be out of his true 
place, even if he is well paid for it, is a downright 
misfortune to both parties—and most of all to him- 
self. The loss in a bad bargain is supposed to 
fall solely upon him who is cheated; the extor- 
tion of unwarrantably high prices is thought to bea 
gain for the monopolist ; and the having one’s own 
way, no matter how unjust and wilful that way may 
be, is falsely reckoned, in impromptu life-insurance 
tables, as a circumstance favorable to longevity. 

All these assumptions and inferences are, as the 
hero of the tub would say, unphilosophical ; but, 
worse than this, they are selfish, un-Christian. They 
ignore the unity of interest which creates society 
and binds it together. They stop short of the re- 
flection that not only curses but also every practi- 
cal unfitness comes home to roost. They do not 
rise above the low plane of present and material 
benefit. 

If a bone tries to work independently of its socket, 
the result is painful impotence. If poison is infus- 
ed into one branch of the arterial system, every vein 
will soon be tainted with it. If the stomach, a 
physigal agent, is “‘ made comfortable ” with alcohol, 
the brain, the nobler mental agent, is sure to suffer. 
So is it ever with ill-directed ambitions, with pri- 
vate deceits, with whatever supposed gains men 
make at the expense of each other. There is no 
such thing as an advantage purchased without con- 
ferring a benefit ; since so gotten it ceases to be an 
advantage. There is no such thing asa local de- 
ceit ; for dishonesty in one relation makes dishon- 
esty always possible in every other. There is no 
such thing as gain in acquiring money, reputation, 
privilege of whatever sort, when these are to be en- 
joyed at the sacrifice of nobler possibilities. 

If men would but remember that society is a vital 
organism, and that all its members thrive or suffer 
together, there would be more of fraternal codpera- 
tio in the affairs of life. There would be less of 
that mean jealousy which looks upon another’s suc- 
cess as a personal misfortune to one’s self. There 
would be a development of that grand ideal of the 
Christian faith, the unity wrought by love; the 
unity which, embracing a boundless variety of mi- 
nor interests, and respecting the individuality of 
every single soul, yet ensures the general purposes 
and happiness of all. Had we even the wisdom of 
Diogenes, we should hear no more the cry of the 
oppressed, either in the ranks of ill-paid labor, or, 
sadder yet, in homes where marriage is a bargain, 
and an unequal bargain; for in every proposed or 
existing relation men would have the courage, and 
the unselfishness, and the sense to say to each other, 
end that without cynicism, If you can do without 
me, I can do without you. And with this alphabet 
of mutual respect they would be the better prepared 
to read the deeper meaning of those mutual rights, 
priyileges, and dependencies, which are written in 
the very constitution of society. That meaning is 
the education of the soul in love such as makes 
Heaven ; the training of many hands to do the work 
of one heart ; the steady promotion of the Christian 
ideal,—* That they all may be one.” 








Tu Common Lot.—Is there’any human being, 
come to years of discretion, who does not feel poor? 
We do not believe that there is. Poverty is Sin- 
bad’s Old Man of the Sea to the whole human race. 
The great problem of life is how to make both ends 
meet. We appeal to the reader—have you now, or 
did you ever have, since you were five years old, as 
much money as you thought you needed? Probably 
you answer no, but scoff at our general proposition— 
you haven’t enough, but there are A B and C who 
have. Don’t believe it; A Band C will tell a differ- 
ent story. A lives in anice house, has a good salary, 
and but asmall family. But at this moment he is 
cudgeling his brains as to how he is to pay his 
butcher's and grocer’s bills. B is a rich merchant, 
whose business is perfectly safe and highly profitable. 
But B is known to every one asa rich man; so heis 
asked to give on this side, and gives; he is asked to 
lend on that side, and lends; and now he is think- 
ing what friend he must deny or what pet charity 
sacrifice, that he may not come out of the yeara 
poorer man than he began it. C isa millionaire, but 
it is our belief that something analogous to milkmen’s 
bills keeps him awake of nights. It has probably 
been so since the beginning of time. The menof old 
make a stately figure in history’s pictures; but out 
of sight, beside the grand actions recorded, there ran 
a stream of just such financial worries as plague us, 
No doubt after Jacob sent his present of flocks and 
herds to Esau, he had to pinch and scrape for agood 
while to make up the deficiency in the cattle mar- 
kets. We presume one of Eve’s first cares was that 
Adam wore out his goatskin trowsers faster than she 

could make new ones. Ah, you are in good com- 

pany, friend, with the scant-furnished pocket-book ! 

Civilized mankind, and savage too, tor aught we 

know, are in‘ the same plight, and always were, and 

always will be, to the end of this geological period. 

There is a famous recipe, not for curing the malady, 

but for not minding it. Into the bustle and roar of 
this Babel of bread-seekers, float down like a strain 








is not qualified, and laments his failure to obtain it, 


of music from afar, the old words, “ Take no 





thought, saying what shall we eat? or, what shall 
we drink? or, wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For your heavenly father knoweth that ye haveneed 
of all these things.” Sweet precept! Who has 
learned to practice according to it ? 








Wuat a WomaAN sarp.—“Isn’t it too bad—long 
dresses seem to be coming into fashion again! Not 
the real long trains they used to wear, but what are 
called “ demi-trains,” dragging about two inches on 
the ground. For two or three years everybody has 
worn short dresses for walking, and I never spoke to 
a single woman that didn’t like them, and rejoice 
to be delivered from those troublesome, dirty, long 
trains. But these demi-trains are worse than the 
old ones. Those dragged so long on the ground 
that only the under side caught the dirt, and we 
used to line that side with heather—no, not leather, 
but that shiny glazed stuff they cover sofas with, I 
forget its name—with that, or wiggan, or some such 
stuff, so when you got Home from a walk the dirt 
could all be brushed off from that, and the dress was 
fit to wear again. But these demi-trains cover the 
dress with dirt outside and in. Now to-day I saw 
two ladies wearing them; one had on a black silk 
dress, with heavy flounces half way to the knees, the 
flounces trimmed with biased velvet three inches 
deep, oh, it was an elegant dress! The other wore a 
black grenadine, and there was a perfect little cloud 
of dust stirred up about each of them as she walked, 
just ruinous! I tell you I won’t come into that 
fashion as long as I can help it. When everybody 
dresses one way no woman wants to attract attention 
and make herself conspicuous by going against the 
fashion—but unless this style becomes universal, I 
won’t come intoit.” 

We were going to work up these remarks into an edi- 
torial paragraph and take the credit to ourselves, but 
we saw that to pretend to be ourselves conversant 
with “ wiggan” and “biased velvet’ would bring 
down derision on our masculine head. So we tell the 
tale as ’t was told to us. To besure, we are probably 
‘only helping to spread the fashion denounced. But 
as a champion of all the rights of women, we cannot 
but make an appeal and protest against this freak of 
one of their tyrants. It is not fair, we admit, to ask 
any woman to stay out of a fashion that has be- 
come universal. But cannot every sensible woman, 
by her own action, help to prevent an ugly, uncleanly 
fashion from gaining the universality that makes it 
a law ¢ 











THE PLACE TO LIVE. 


E consider it one of the grave misfortunes of 
life to be compelled to live in a city. To us 
it seems one of the hardest things in the trials of 
the very poor, that they are generally shut off from 
even a taste of pure air and green fields. Next to 
them we pity those who are compelled by the na- 
ture of their occupation to live all the day and all 
the year among brick walls. But those who not 
being bound by circumstances freely choose to im- 
mure themselves in New York or any other great 
city, we look at in absolute wonder. We should as 
soon think of choosing to live in a dungeon. One 
of our daily papers not long since had an article on 
absenteeism, declaring that at noon of each day New 
York held more intelligent and virtuous citizens than 
were in any other population of like size in the coun- 
try, while at night it was in these respects at the 
very bottom, owing to the emigration of the bet- 
ter class to country homes. Why, bless your in- 
nocent heart, it is having homes in the country that 
makes them virtuous and intelligent! If they spent 
their whole lives here in the city, they would be no 
better than the rest of you! 

New York city is the very focus of noise and dirt 
and confusion and artificiality. Beauty exists in it 
only as tropical plants in an Iceland hot-house. Its 
intense life stimulates men into a perpetual fever. 
They get used to it, and “can’t live anywhere but 
in New York,” just asa toper cannot live without 
alcohol. Men are jostled together here till softness 
of manner and calmness of enjoyment and all the 
delicate, sensitive bloom of life are rubbed out of 
them. It “sharpens” them—yes, and a certain 
amount of sharpening is good, but we do not choose 
to have our nose always held to the grindstone! The 
life that has lost the element of calm, the power to 
find enjoyment in repose, has lost the choicest hap- 
piness. 

New York is a great workshop. It has the most 
powerful engines, the finest machinery, and is the 
greatest center of influence in the country. But its 
atmosphere is incessantly jarred by the pulsation of 
machinery, and is dim with the fine dust of metal. 
There is no place in it for rest. Everything is done 
under high pressure—work, amusement, thought. 
The New Yorker eats his breakfast in a hurry, walks 
down town at a racing pace, works all day harder 
than an omnibus horse, snatches his lunch in a res- 
taurant amid a clatter worse than the din of the 
street, dines to the music of his neighbor’s piano, 
goes in the evening to a concert or a committee 
meeting, and gets to bed at midnight. He has not 
one moment’s rest but that of sleep. He is never in 
silence but when his ears are closed. Leisure is to 
him a meaningless word, And he tells you that city 


life is the perfection of living, and expresses deep 
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compassion—as deep as he has time for—for people 
who live in that stupid country! Not but that the 
city has a peculiar stupidity of its own, quite free 
from this excitement of restless activity. There are 
thousands of people here, women especially, who, 
not being thrown by necessity into active employ- 
ments, nor having strong tastes for social or intel- 
lectual pursuits, lead lives of the dullest routine, 
dry and colorless, catching none of the energy of 
the whirl about them, yet isolated by it from the 
simple pursuits and pleasures of a more natural life. 
There is still another class, of those who are absorbed 
in a dissipation not vicious but all-exhausting. They 
live in a constant round of social excitement. Visits, 
calls, parties, entertainments, follow one another 
without pause. The constant strain brings a dead- 
ening of keen pleasure just parallel to that which 
the lower forms of dissipation create. The blood is 
kept always tingling, but it never bounds. The con- 
versation and the book, the picture and the sermon, 
arouse a languid enjoyment, but nothing deeper. 

These are the various forms of the perfection of 
living, are they? Deliver us from such perfection 
then! Come with us, for once, deluded New York- 
er, and take the merest taste of what we prefer to 
your way of living. As evening draws near we shake 
off the dust of the city with rejoicing. We cross 
roaring Broadway, and pass down one of the dirty 
side-streets, amid sights and sounds and smells un- 
holy,—the city is itself to the last. We go upon a 
ferry-boat, take a place on its front end, and now as 
the boat moves out into the broad river we enter on 
a new life. The cool breeze greets us, the western 
sky is glorious. Far away stretches the noble North 
River, the distant outlines of the Palisades softened 
by autumnal haze. Vessels without number dot the 
water, the sails alternately bright in the sunlight 
and dark in the shadow. Stately ocean steamers 
swing at anchor, sloops and schooners glide in every 
direction ; the long city’s side stretches out to view, 
thick with masts; above the level roofs rises Trini- 
ty’s strong and slender spire, with its lesser neigh- 
bors. The city itself at this distance is not unbeau- 
tiful. Down the bay loom the blue heights of Stat- 
en Island. With the water about us, and the blue 
sky above us, it is not hard to shake off the business 
cares that cling to one in the streets. Now we take 
a railway train—you think this is at least as bad as 
an omnibus, do you? When your omnibuses will 
take us through such scenes as these, we will patron- 
ize them,—perhaps. The trains hoots across the New 
Jersey meadows. Look what a picture. The wide 
expanse fairly glows with color. Near by, you dis- 
tinguish the brilliant golden-rod and many-colored 
asters, the prince’s-feather and the brown cat-tail— 
but at a little distance all these blend into a level 
cloud of rich and shifting hues. The sun hangs 
low and reveals itself through the same softening 
haze that bathes the distant blue hills, while its 
level rays glorify the rich plain with some such 
splendor as they lend to the Roman Campagna. Then 
we pass among the green ficlds and great trees, be- 
tween banks overgrown with vines, across quiet 
streams, and are at our journey’s end. We pass 
through the country street, and at once stand 
on the green turf, in such silence as brings positive 
pleasure to our long-stunned ears—one needs to 
pass from city to country to know how delightful 
silence may be. Just yonder is a forest with its 
shadowy recesses, its great tree-tops mellowing in 
Autumn ripeness; flowers and weeds as beautiful 
as flowers grow all about you; you are bathed in 
quiet and beauty, the spirit of all calmness and peace 
is in the air. That spirit is always here, its welcome 
never fails. This is the proper home of rest and leis- 
ure and all quiet delight, the place for freedom and 
for healthy growth, the place in which to plant a 
true family home. We have brought you but to the 
threshold—to know all the good the country gives, 
you must live in it for a time and tune yourself to 
it. Strike root here once, and you will never be 
content to call the city “ home” again, 








A MrnIsTERIAL Wrone.—* The candidate will now 
relate his religious experience.” Thus is announced 
one part of the programme at a Congregational in- 
stallation. The necessity for making this call upon 
the future pastor is not strikingly obvious. He has 
been long a member of a Christian Church ; has 
been three years in a Theological Seminary, and is 
furnished with a certificate of qualifications from 
its guardians; and now, on the very day ap- 
pointed for his formal instatement over his charge, 
he is called on by a council of ministers to 
“relate his religious experience,” as if that was 
the time and the way for him to establish his Chris- 
tian character ! 

The practice has a graver objection against it than 
that of uselessness. The processes through which 
the soul has found its God and lived in communion 
with him, are by right among its sacred secrets. 
Some mencan easily and freely speak of such things, 
and when done voluntarily this is perfectly right, 
and may edify others. But there are multitudes to 
whom it is profanity to thus lay bare their deepest 
experiences, and the custom which obliges a man to 
do this, often before a large audience, is simply in- 
quisitorial. One of its worst features is, that when 
the candidate has replied to the general question 


with whatever he chooses to say, he must then stand 
open to a fire of special inquiries. Was he educated 
by pious parents? Can he fix the exact date at 
which he began a new life? What special circum- 
stances led to the change? And so on. By what 
right do his examiners thus require him to lay bare 
his heart before a hundred people ? 

We have often wished to see the man whose rights 
are thus invaded, defend himself, as well as make a 
protest, by expressing in wholly gencral terms the 
grounds of his Christian confidence, and then de- 
clining in advance to enter into particulars as to the 
precise character of his experience: But the reform 
ought to proceed from the other side, and the whole 
inquiry be omitted by Councils. 





**Goop anp Goopy.’”—Come, fellow scribe, don’t 
misrepresent a fellow. Just as if I was opposed to 
playing ball! I merely stated as a fact, that superior 
boys do not make sport the principal thing. 

You ask: ‘‘ Who can make a series of vivid pictures 
out of the student’s quiet labors?”” Who? Why, Mr. 
Hughes, to be sure. When I read Tom Brown, 1 
longed to find a chapter describing Dr. Arnold’s way of 
conducting a class. Nothing cozld have been so inter- 
esting. Do you really mean to say, that mathematics 
are not ‘* delightful,” and a Greek ode is not ‘‘ fascin- 
ating?” 

All sport and no work make Jom less good a book 
than it might have been. — That ‘* Magazinist.” 

No, sir! Mathematics are not delightful, and 
Greek odes are not fascinating, to ninety-nine stu- 
dents out of a hundred. They mean quiet, unexcit- 
ing work. They cannot be made, in a true picture 
of average life, to glitter with brilliant colors. The 
boys at school or at college who, under the best of 
instruction, find study a delight for its own sake, are 
avery small minority. Even in their case, the de- 
light is of that quiet kind which offers no such field 
for description as do the active occupations of life. 
Tom Brown, at Rugby, derives its charm from being 
the graphic story of an ordinary experience ; and if 
the hero had been an exceptional character, like 
Tom’s friend Arthur, the book might have been 
more “instructive,” but would have lost three-quar- 
ters of its interests. As for Dr. Arnold’s methods of 
teaching, it would have been superfluous to describe 
them in a fiction, when they are so fully told in the 
most interesting of biographies. 

We protested against our correspondent’s slur on 
Tom Brown, because we thought—and we still think 
—that by itself it savored of the Gradgrind spirit. 
We Americans so perpetually exhort each other to 
be industrious and useful and improve each shining 
hour, that it is a relief and delight once ina while 
to escape from “ being improved,” and get into such 
a free, breezy atmosphere as that of the book in 
question. 





ComPpuLsory RELIGION.—We do not know of a 
better illustration of the uselessnes of enforced re- 
ligious teaching than that furnished in Prof. Stowe’s 
article in our columns this week. He says “ the 
Bible has been faithfully and fully taught in all the 
schools” in Prussia. And with what fruit? That 
there is more practical skepticism in Germany than 
in any other great Protestant nation, seems to us es- 
tablished almost beyond argument. Everyone knows 
how strikingly our German immigrants, as a class, 
are marked by religious unbelief. The general testi- 
mony of observers agrees in stating a like fact as to 
the same people at home. Prussia has a State 
Church, and the preachers speak to empty walls. 
She enforces religious teaching on every child, and 
her adults are unbelievers. There is a lesson here 
worth reading. 





GrtvE aNnD ReEcgerve.—That is a miserable kind of 
generosity, which although ever ready to bestow 
gifts yet by refusal or reluctant acceptance deprives 
others of the pleasure of giving. We never felt so 
mean in our life as once after declining to “ take a 
bite” from a child’s apple. Royal selfishness, clothed 
with pride as with a garment, insists on displaying 
liberality while acknowledging none in return. For- 
tunately, we are partly delivered from tyranny of 
this sort by the laws of mutual dependence which 
God has instituted, and from which no condition, 
however high, is exempt. Kings must accept at 
times the free-will offerings of subjects; the rich can- 
not always remunerate the poor; the strong are 
often beholden to the weak, the talented to the ob- 
scure. When we are inclined to talk loudly of in- 
dependence and generosity, it would be well to think 
ot the Ominpresent Example. God, needing noth- 
ing, yet receives most gladly all that we are minded 
to give. His very highest token of love was the 
gift of his Son—given that we, who were already his 
by right, might have the blessedness of giving our- 
selves, of our own free will, to Him. 








pa 


HOTEL PROPRIETORS ON THE FIFTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT.—The National Standard publishes a series of 
letters written by hotel proprietors in this city in an- 
swer to a request for rooms to be occupied by a col- 
ored State Senator from Texas and his wife. The 
Grand Central Hotel would receive them if they 
would take their meals in their room. Could not 
otherwise. “For them to go to the table, or in the 
parlor, would raise the —— among the guests.” The 





Me itan did not deign to answer. The Astor 





House had no reply to make to such arequest. The 
Hoffmann, the Brevoort, the Everett and the St. James 
could not receive them because their rooms were 
full, but the proprietors could not say that they 
would object on account of color. The Fifth Avenue 
declined for the same reason, but would be governed 
by the appearance of the applicants. Might, or 
might not admit them. The Grand Hotel was full, 
and the New Yerk Hotel could not receive them, and 
so the Standard leaves the public in distressing un- 
certainty regarding the fate of the Texas Senator 
and his wife. We make no comment, but suggest 
that the applicant for the rooms in question violated 
the spirit of the Fifteenth Amendment when he in- 
serted the word “colored” in his letter of request. 
We have had a deal of talk about striking the word 
“‘ white” from the constitution, and as a member of 
the “dominant race,” we protest against the intro- 
duction of the word “colored” in applications for 
hotel rooms. 





APPEAL FOR HOME MISSIONS. 


‘NHE American Home Missionary Society is com- 
lied to appeal to its friends and patrons for the 
immediate supply of its empty treasury. 

The work is ‘one that cannot be stationary. Every 
missionary’s success makes room and work for others. 
Not to go forward is to retreat. Obeying what they 
believed to be the call of God, and the will of the 
churches acting through this society, the Executive 
Committee have steadily enlarged its operations, until 
on its list are nearly 950 men, supplying almost 2,000 
stations, sustained last year at an outlay of $127,000— 
which ought to be increased this year. But, instead, 
the receipts for the six months now closing have been 
less than $69,000, while the payments have been 
$99,460—entirely exhausting the balance with which 
the year commenced. 

This society borrows no money. Its pledges are 
made payable as soon after labor is reported as the 
state of the treasury will warrant. Money is now due 
to missionaries which cannot be sent until our friends 
provide it. Meanwhile, the number is daily increasing 
of those who are waiting for their dues, at the cost of 
great inconvenience to all, and of actual suffering to 
some. 

Shall such a band of Christian workers be left to 
suffer, while in the homes of any of their brethren 
there is bread enough, and to spare ? 

Shall the work of the society be hindered, at this 
point of its richest success and promise, and when so 
many of its fields are calling for a decided advance ? 

These questions we leave with the faithful friends of 
the society. Churches, that have long made it your 
almoner ; pastors, whose prayers, gifts, and influence 
with your people have sustained it; Christians, with 
property entrusted to you as stewards of God ; humblest 
members of Christ's body, with your two mites; all 
who believe that true religion is the hope of ow 
nation—shall we have your answer ?—have it now ?— 
such an answer as will be pleasing to your Master and 
ours ? 

With intense anxiety we wait for your answer, and 
can take no further step till we receive it. The Home 
Missionaries, with winter before them, wait for your 
answer. What shall it be? 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
Mitton Bapeer, 
Davin B. Cor, 
Avex. H. Crapp, 
Secretaries. 
Bible House, New York, Sept. 28, 1870. 








DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 


Cy; Saturday, Oct. 1st., Miss H. G. Brittan, a mis- 
sionary from India, returned to her field of labor, 
accompanied by Miss Lathrop, of Rockford, Ill. ; Miss 
Butler, of Chicago, Ill. ; Miss Chase, of Stillwater, 
N. Y., and Miss Ward, of Williamsburgh. The object 
of these ladies is the religious instruction and elevation 
of the heathen women, who from their earliest years 
are deprived of all mental and moral cultivation by 
the inexorable law which condemns them for life to 
hidden inner apartments. The Woman’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society, under whose auspices our friends have 
departed, has grown from a feeble beginning of volun- 
tary laborers, and now numbers among its represen- 
tatives in the Zenanas of India members of the Re- 
formed, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Me- 
thodist denominations, having under their Christian 
care about eight hundred (800) women. In the city of 
Calcutta alone, there are estimated to be about 200,000 
women ; is there not yet a mighty work to be accom- 
plished? It is pre-eminently a work for the women 
of Protestant America. Will they not strengthen the 
hands of its supporters ? D. 





FROM GERMANY. 
HARTZ MOUNTAINS, 
Superopa, Sept. 7th. 
N a former letter I gave some details regarding the 


organization of the Prussian army. A few ad- 
ditional particulars may not be without interest. Each 
infantry regiment consists of three real and one nomi- 
nal battalion, and each batallion of a thousand men. 
At the war summons this regiment, with its three bat- 
talions, goes to the front. But back in the district 
from which it came, the fourth, or reserve battalion, is 
at once formed of the older reserves and the young 
volunteers who have not yet served. While the regi- 
ment fights, this battalion is drilled from morning till 
night, and as the regiment loses, an equivalent is at 
once pushed on from this reserved force. Thus the 
ranks are always kept full. And in case of need, three 
of these battalions can be united to form an entirely 
new regiment, as was often the case in 1866. The 
same system extends to the cavalry and artillery. Be- 
fore the battles of Sedan there were of these reserve 
battalions, in the infantry, a hundred and forty-six and 
a half; of sharp-shooters, twenty-eight; of cavalry, 
ninety-eight, and of ery, fifty-five—making in all 
two hun twenty-three thousand troops, ready 
at a day’s notice to join their respective regiments. 
These must not be confounded with the Landwehr 
regiments, which also act mostly as reserves, and which 
compose the material for the four new reserve armies. 
Although the losses of the German force in the one 
month, from August 2d to September 2d, including the 
sick and wounded, as well as the slain, are estimated 
at between eighty and ninety thousand, the army itself 
is sixty thousand stronger than at first. ; 

No part of the army has won more praise than the 
Ulanen or light ca regiments, though they laugh 
heartily at the description given of them by the cor- 
respondent of the London Telegraph. After pronounc- 
ing them ‘‘the troops which have made possible the 





march of the army through France,” he speaks of them 


as ‘‘intelligent, well educated young men, well equipped 
with maps and revolvers, who go forward in small de- 
tachments, declining battles and sparing their fine 
horses for a good run.” This fiction makes one think 
of a dandy on a prancing horse, threatening the enemy 
with a map in one hand and a revolver in the other. 

The simple fact. is, that these Ulanen are regular light 

cavalry, and although they carry carbines, their chief 
weapon is the lance. 

The end cannot be far distant. The heads of the 
Republic may avow their determination to die amid 
the ruins of Paris. Napoleon also declared his purpose 
to perish at the head of his troops, but found it more 
convenient to take up his abode in a fine castle.* The 
Empress may equip herself as a second Maid of Or- 
leans, but German skepticism would hardly be as much 
moved by the spectacle as was English superstitioni n 
the olden time. Father Hyacinthe, Delaunay, Milne 
Edwards with his seventy, and Chevreux with his 
eighty-four winters, whitening their heads, may join 
the common workmen in the trenches, but the time is 
past when even the warmest patriotism can offer a 
strong resistance. Other nations have suffered as great 
defeat, and risen from the blow, but it was aly by 
recognizing their weakness, and this France has failed 
todo. Hopes have been founded on lies, patriotism 
has been nourished on self-delusion, and with the de- 
ceit, must vanish also the trust. 

Germany is Sameang discuss the terms on which 
peace can be secured. First and foremost the costs of 
the war must be met. This includes the expenses of 
the army and the navy, and reparation for the losses 
occasioned by the blockade, and by the expulsion of 
@erman residents from France. Some talk of demand- 
ing one of the colonial possessions, and others, a part 
or the whole of the fleet; but all are united in insist- 
ing upon Alsace and Lothringia, to the line of the 
Moselle or the Maas, with a population of 1,500,000. 

Even at the commencement of the war the Germans 
began to talk quietly af these provinces, but only those 
who knew the national longing after their lost posses- 
sions could understand the full weight of these whis- 
pered words. To-day press and people, with one voice, 
claim this security against the future. The addresses 
which are poured in upon the King from all ranks in 
Berlin, Leipzic, Munich, and other cities, urging him 
to continue the war rather than suffer foreign inter- 
vention, must convince the neutral powers that the 
people are earnest. And the quiet calling of their new 
reserve forces into existence—on the Rhine, at Berlin, 
in Silesia and Bavaria—will show that the government 
responds in the same tone. 

The mother who sent off her youngest con, With the 
words, ‘‘[ give you also away, my seventi sun, but if, 
in spite of all, the French come into the country, not 
one of you need return.” This mother, aud thousands 
with her, will never consent to any peace which will 
not ensure them against repeating such sacrifices. 
““The people of these provinces are our own peo- 
ple.” ‘* No repetition of 1815 in 1870.” ‘* We have lost 
too many of our sons to stop without security against 
the future revenge of France ;” these are words one 
hears every day from all classes. 

It is not because they love war, but because they love 
peace that the Germans make this demand; not be- 
cause they wish to rule Europe, but because they re- 
gard their army as composed of too precious materials 
to encounter another such war in the present century. 
The same far-reaching system that gives them the best, 
gives them also the most peaceful army on the conti- 
nent. Hirelings and mercenaries can any day be lured 
into battle, but the sons of the people are of more value 
than many victories. 

But suppose this territory is ceded, what shall be 
doue with it? Shall it be parcelled out among the 
various members of the German confederation? Such 
a work would be attended with the greatest difficulty 
and disaster. Shall it be added to any one province ? 
None but Prussia is strong enough to assimilate it, and 
the other provinces may decidedly object to the in- 
crease of Prussian territory. Shall a new kingdom be 
constituted? That would only add another to the 
already too numerous principalities of this land. The 
only remaining course is to convert it into territory of 
the Confederacy, and this many wise heads favor. 

In all such plans, however, the inhabitants of these 
coveted provinces are left entirely out of the question. 
If they were consulted as to their own wishes, they 
would, doubtless, reply, ‘‘ We have become French, if 
not in our language, yet in our customs and attach- 
ments, and French we choose to remain. Paris, not 
Berlin, is our capital.” From the beginning of the war 
none have shown a greater hatred of the Germans than 
this very people. They are now subdued, but the 
Prussian officers are well aware that at the first chance 
the smouldering embers would again flare up. In 
Lothringia, even now, they shoot down single soldiers, 
destroy the telegraph and rail communicatio.s, and 
long for theereturn of the French army. Alsace has 
always had more intercourse with Germany, but even 
there it is not very much better. They say, ‘‘If we 
must be separated from France, let us, at least, become 
neutral territory.” The Germans, however, cherish 
the hope that time and their own interests will wear 
away these prejudices, and are confident that they 
would not feel the same repugnance to a united as to a 
divided Germany. And with each victory the hopes 
for such a union become stronger. 

Since 1864 the ministry in Wurtemberg has been 
hostile to every approach toward a union with the 
North States. But with the opening of this month 
Von Varnbiiler, its head, gave in his resignation, while 
an immense gathering of the people in the capital, 
Stuttgart, adopted resolutions, of which the following 
is the purport: ““The German people reject every at- 
tempt at mediation, or interference on the part of the 
neutral powers in the closing of peace. The recovery 
of Alsace and Lothringia is, for the German empire, the 
only security against French ambition—the national com- 
pensation of the national contest and victory. Through 
the accession of the South States and the acquisition of 
the so long lost German Provinces must the North Ger- 
man ‘Bund’ pass over into a German ‘ Bundesstaat.’ 
One united people, one army, one parliament, one 
German State government, are for Germany an’d Eu- 
rope the guarantee of a secure and lasting peace.” 

The close of the war will probably see a congress of 
all the German States, and the words of this resolution 
would not inaptly express the programme which the 
people will then be likely to present. 

here is one spot on the other side of the Rhine stil! 
occupied by the French that is as dear to the German 
people as an own child to its mother. A thousand 
tender associations are connected with it. It has grown 
deep into the German heart. The deepest religious and 
artistic feelings twine themselves about it, and with 
every cannon shot that goes booming toward Stras- 
bourg hundreds of thousands shudder, fearing that it 
may strike the Minster, the Strasbourg *‘Dom.” A re- 
port that the nave had been destroyed made many a 
heart sink. Greatly to the relief of all, this report has 
been contradicted ; yet the damage inflicted on the city 
is fearful. E. A. L., Jr. 


*This castle of Wilhelmshohe in Hesse possesses peculiar in- 
terest for Americans, as it owes much of its beauty to money re- 
ceived by the Prince of Hesse, from England, in payment forthe 
services of the Hessian troops against her rebellious colonies, 
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The Children. | 


SAAT. 
RY JAMS RICHARDSON. 


{Concluded from last week. } 


’ R. BAKER tells the story of Saat’s appearance in 
M these words: ‘‘It was about a week before our 
departure from Khartoum that Mrs, Baker and I were at 
tea in the middle of the courtyard, when a miserable boy 
about twelve years old came uninvited to her side and 


knelt down in the dust at her feet. There was some- 
thing so irresistibly supplicating in the attitude of the 
child, that the first impulse was to give him something 
from the table. This was declined, and he merely beg- 
ved to be allowed to live with us, and to be our boy. 
He said that he had been turned out of the mission 
merely because the Bari boys of the establishment were 
thieves, and thus he suffered for their sins. I could not 
believe it possible that the child had actually been 
turned out into the street, and believing that the fault 
must lie in the boy, I told him I would inquire. In the 
meantime he was given in charge of the cook. It hap- 
pened that on the following day I was so much occu- 


heroic measures adopted by Mr. Baker for preserving 
and carrying on his expedition. Nor is it possible to 
follow the party through all their terrible experiences 
in that African wildenness. Suffice it to say that Saat 
was ever at his master’s side, and always to be de 
pended on. His drum-beat called the men into line in 
the morning, and signalled the halt at night, until a 
comical accident silenced his drum forever. It was 
on a forced*march in which the party were doing 
their best to reach a certain pass in advance of a 
a company of Turkish slave-hunters, whom they had 
every reason to fear. Saat, like all the rest of the 
party, was worn out with the midnight march, and 
thinking that his drum would travel as safely on the 
back of a camel as on his own shoulders, he took the 
liberty to transfer the burden. Suddenly the party 
came upon a ravine; down went the leading camel, 
rolling over and over his load to the bottom. Unluckily 
it ‘was the yery camel on which Saat had slung his 
drum, and when he next saw his favorite instrument it 
was in the shape of a flat dish, every note squeezed out 
of it. Saat missed his drum very much ; so that months 
after, when the whole party were prisoners in the Obbo 
country, Mr. Baker wrote in his journal, (Aug. 2nd.): 
“Having commenced as a drummer, Sagt feels the loss 


pied that I forgot to inquire at the mission ; and once? of his drum that was smashed by the camel ; he accord- 


more the cool hour of the evening arrived, when, after 
the intense heat of the day, we sat at the table in the 
open courtyard ; it was refreshed by being plentifully 
watered. Hardly were we seated when again the boy 
appeared kneeling in the dust, with his head lowered 
to my wife’s feet, and imploring to be allowed to follow 
us. It was in vain that I explained that we had a boy, 
and did not require another; that the journey was long 
and difficult, and that he might die. The boy feared 
nothing, and craved simply that he might belong to us. 
He had no place of shelter, no food, had been stolen 
from his parents, and was a helpless outcast. The next 
morning, accompanied by Mrs. Baker, I went to the 
mission and heard that the boy had borne an excellent 
characte?, and that it must have been by mistake that 
he had been turned out with the others. This being 
conclusive, Saat was immediately adopted, Mrs. Baker 
was shortly at work making him some useful clothes, 
and in an incredibly short time a great change was 
effected. As he came from the hands of the cook— 
after a liberal use of soap and water, and attired in 
trowsers, blouse, and belt—the new boy appeared in a 
new character. From that time he considered himself 
as belonging absolutely to his mistress. He was taught 
by her to sew; Richarn (one of the party, who also 
hai been brought up by the mission at Khartoum) in- 
structed him in the mysteries of waiting at table, and 
washing plates, etc., while I taught him how to shoot, 
and gave him a light double-barrelled gun. This was 
his greatest prize. In the evening, whiten the day’s 
work was done, Saat was allowed to sit near his mis- 
tress, and he was at times amused and instructed by 
stories of Europe and Europeans, and anecdotes from 
the Bible adapted to his understanding, combined with 
the first principles of Christianity. He was very igno- 
rant, notwithstanding his advantages in the Mission, but 
he possessed the first grand rudiments of all religion— 
honesty of purpose. Although only a child of twelve 
years old, he was so perfectly trustworthy that at the 
period of our arrival at Gondokoro, he was more to be 
depended upon than my Vakeel (head man) and noth- 
ing could occur among my mutinous escort without the 
boy’s knowledge ; thus he reported the intended mu- 
tiny of my people when there was no other means of 
discovering it, and without Saat I should have had no 
information of their plot. Not only was the boy trust- 
worthy, but he had an extraordinary amount of moral 
in addition to physical courage. If any complaint were 
made, and Saat was called as a witness—far from the 
shyness too often evinced when the accuser is brought 
face to face with the accused—such was Saat's proudest 
moment; and no matter who the man might be, the 
boy would challenge him, regardless of all conse- 
quences. We were very fond of this boy (continues 
Mr. Baker); he was thoroughly good, and in that land 
of iniquity, thousands of miles away from all except 
what was evil, there was comfort in having some one 
innocent and faithful, in whom to trust.” - 

This is a high character to be given to a little heathen- 
born African, but it was well deserved. A single exam- 
ple will illustrate Saat’s vigilant faithfulness. “One 
morning,” says Mr. Baker, ‘I had returned to the tent 
after having, as usual, inspected the transport animals, 
when I observed Mrs. Baker looking extraordinarily 
pale, and immediately upon my arrival she gave orders 
for the presence of the vakeel (headman). There was 
something in her manner so different from her usual 
calm, that I was utterly bewildered when I heard her 
question the vakeel, whether the men were willing to 
march. ‘Perfectly ready,’ was the reply. ‘Then order 
them to strike the tent, and load the animals; we start 
this moment.’ The man appeared confused, but not 
more so than I. Something was evidently on foot, but 
what I could not conjecture. The vakeel wavered, and 
to my astonishment I heard the accusation made against 
him that during the night the whole of the escort had 
mutinously conspired to desert me, with my arms and 
ammunition that were in their hands, and to fire simul- 
taneously at me should I attempt to disarm them. At 
first this charge was indignantly denied until the boy 
Saat manfully stepped forward and declared that the 
conspiracy was entered into by the whole of the escort, 
and that both he and Richarn, knowing that mutiny 
was intended, had listened purposely to the conversa- 
tion during the night; at daybreak the boy had reported 
the fact to his mistress. Mutiny, robbery, and murder 
were thus deliberately determined, and prevented 
through the courage and vigilance of Saat. . 

It would be impossible, in a single article like th 
to mention, much more impossible to describe, the 


ingly keeps his hand in by practising on anything that 
he can adapt to that purpose, the sacred kettle inverted, 
and the tin cup having been drummed upon until the 
one became leaky, and the bottom of the other disap- 
peared.” Under the same date there are other entries 
in the journal which exhibit Saat more in the character 
of a half civilized boy, as he was by nature, than the 
hero he had shown himself onthe march. One day 
Mr. Baker gave him a dose of calomel, fever having 
broken out among the men. Saat asked whether he 
was to swallow the paper also! Saat found it difficult 
to amuse himself in the land of king Katchiba. ‘He 
has accordingly,” Mr. Baker writes, ‘‘ become so far 
scientific that he has investigated the machinery of two 
of my watches, both of which he has destroyed. Iam 
now reduced to one watch, the solitary survivor of four 
that formed my original family of timekeepers.” 

The female members of Mr. Baker’s expedition (al- 
ways excepting Mrs. Baker) were not a very amiable 
lot. This Mr. Baker discovered qnite early in the 
journey. Before he had made half the distance from 
Khartoum to Gondokoro he wrote in his journal: ‘* The 
black women are daily quarrelling together and fight- 
ing like bull dogs. Little Gaddum Her is a regular 
black toy terrier, rather old, wonderfully strong, very 
short, but making up in spirit for what she lacks in 
stature; she is the quintescence of vice, being ready 
for a stand-up fight at the shortest notice. On one oc- 
casion she fought with her antagonist until both fell 
down the hold, smashing all my water jars; on another 
day they both fel into the river.” Notwithstanding 
her vicious temper, madam Her proved one of the most 
faithful of servants. She was true to her master dur- 
ing the mutiny of his escort, and could never be per- 
suaded to desert the expedition. She and Saat, how- 
ever, could never agree, and the monotony of the estab- 
lishment during the long and miserable delay at Obbo 
was occasionally broken by a stand-up fight between 
the two. Though, in comparison.with the rest of the 
people of that savage country, Saat was a jewel of the 
first water, he was in reality no saint, and he was ready 
at all times to deal with Gaddum Her after her own 
fashion. ‘‘ The latter has received practical proof that 
the boy is growing strong,” Mr. Baker writes in his 
journal, ‘‘as I found him the other day improving her 
style of beauty by sitting astride upon her stomach and 
punching her eyes with his fists, as she lay upon the 
ground furrowing Saat’s fat cheeks with her very dirty 
nails. It is only fair to the boy to say that Gaddum 
Her is always the aggressor.” 


The story of the tedious and dangerous march to the 
Albert N’Yanza and back, and the terrible sufferings of 
the party during the journey, must be read in Mr. Ba- 
ker’s narrative. As the expedition approached its tri- 
umphant close the plague broke out on board the vessel 
on which they floated down the Nile, and poor Saat 
was one of the first victims. Mr. Baker describes his 
sickness and death with affectionate, though painful 
minuteness: ‘‘One morning the boy Saat came to me 
with his head bound up, and complained of severe pain 
in the back and limbs, with all the usual symptoms of 
the plague; in the afternoon I saw him leaning over 
the ship’s side; his nose was bleeding violently, (the 
most fatal symptom], At night he was delirious; on 
the following morning he was raving, and on the vessel 
stopping to collect firewood he threw himself into the 
river to cool thé burning fever that consumed him. His 
eyes were suffused with blood, which blended with a 
yellow as deep as the yolk of an egg, gave a horrible 
appearance to his face, that was already so drawn and 
changed as to be hardly recognized. Poor Saat! the 
faithful boy that we had adopted, and who had formed 
so bright an exeeption to the character of his race was 
now a victim to this horrible disease. He was a fine 
strong lad of nearly fifteen, and he now lay helplessly 
on his mat and cast wistful glances at his mistress as 
she gave lim a cup of cold rm ith a few 
lumys of sugar that-we had obtained from the traders 
at Gondokoro. Saut grew worse and worse ; 
nothing would relieve the unfortunate boy from the 
burning torture of that frightful disease. He never 
slept, but night and day he muttered in delirium, break- 
ing the monotony of his malady by occasionally how!l- 
ing Ifke a wild animal. Richarn won my heart by the 
careful nursing of the boy, who had been his companion 
through years of hardship. We arrived at the village 
of Wat Shély, only three or four days from Khartoum; 
Saat was dying; the night passed, and I expected that 
all would be over before sunrise, but as. morning 
dawned a change had taken place—the burning fever 








had left him, and although raised blotches had broken 
out upon his chest and various parts of his body, he 
appeared much better. We now gave him stimulants ; 
a teaspoonful of aroki that we had bought at Fashoder, 
was administered every ten minutes on a lump of-sugar; 
this he crunched im his mouth, while he gazed at my 
wife with an expression of affection, but. he could not 
speak. I bad him well washed and dressed in clean 
clothes, that had been kept most carefully during the 
voyage to be worn on our entrée to Khartoum. He wa; 
laid down to sleep upon a clean mat, and my wite gave 
him a lump of sugar to moisten his mouth and to re- 
lieve his thickly-furred tongue. His pulse was very 
weak, and his skin cold. ‘Poor Saat,” said my wife, 
‘his life hangs upon a thread; we must nurse him 
most carefully ; should he have 2 relapse, nothing will 
save him.’ An hour passed, and he slept. Karka, the 
fat, good humored slave woman, quietly went to his 
side; gently taking him by the ankles and knees, she 
stretched his legs into a straight position, and. laid his 
arms parallel with his sides. She then covered his face 
with a cloth, one of the few rags that we still possessed. 
‘ Does he sleep, still?’ we asked. The tears ran down 
the cheeks of the savage but good-hearted Karka, as she 
sobbed, ‘ He is dead!’ Westopped the boat. It wasa 
sandy shore; the banks were high, and a clump of 
mimosas grew above high water mark. It was there 
that we dug his grave. My men worked silently and 
sadly, for all loved Saat ; he had been so good and true 
that even their hard hearts had learned to respect his 
honesty. We laid him in his grave on the desert shore, 
beneath the grove of trees. Again the sail was set, 
and, filled by the breeze, it carried us away from the 
dreary spot where we had sorrowfully left all that was 
good and faithful. It was a happy end—most merci- 
ful, as he had been taken from a land of iniquity in all 
the purity of a child converted from paganism to chris- 
tianity. He had lived and died in our service a good 
Christian. Our voyage was nearly over, and we looked 


forward to home and friends, but we had still fatigue | P 


before us. Poor Saat had reached his home and rest.” 








j SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


6© /-\UR Fritz.”—A simple, civic man is Fritz, in 
deportment, in phrase, and in turn of thought, 

very pisia in lang and in his dress, which, albeit 
that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Southern Ger- 
man army, was merely a black tunic with red pipings 
and facings. Not an inch ef gold or silver lace upon 
Fritz—no orders or ribbons, or frippery of any kind. 
He looked, says ‘‘ the ont ” like a country gentle- 
man arrayed in some rural un f rm, and grave with the 
charge, say, of an arrondissement. Yet his first words 
were of a chivalrous knight, uttered, by the way, in 
excellent French. ‘I am sorry you do not understand 
German,” said the Prince ; ‘‘ you would otherwise have 
heard our soldiers admire and esteem your gallant 
country-men.” Then, with perfect delicacy, ke de- 
tailed the extent of his opponent’s losses and deplored 
the wounds of General Raoult and other distinguished 
foemen. He had been to see them, had collected mes- 
sages and addresses from them, and was making ar- 
rangements that all his prisoners who wished should 
have means of writing home to their friends. This 
considerate act is quite in keeping with all we know of 
Prince Fritz's nature—with his soldierly conduct in the 
field, and his tenderness alike to friend and enemy, 
after fighting, so that it cannot astonish any to hear the 
victor of Weissenburg and Worth uttering these sen- 
tences: ‘‘I do not like war, gentlemen, If I should 
reign I would never make it. Now, despite my love of 
, this is the third campaign that I have been com- 

lied to fight. I went over the battle-field yesterday. 
_ frightful, It it only depended upon myself, this 
war would end here, It is your ministers and the 
Emperor who would have it; it was not we who 
wanted it.” With the same equity of mind which had 
made him praise the French troops, he complimented 
his captives on their artillery; avowing, with the most 
complete frankness, that he had outnumbered McMa- 
hon, and that it was the settled plan of the campaign 
to outnumber the French everywhere; ‘‘ otherwise,” 
he said, “‘ I would prefer to retire.” —London Telegraph, 


A Mopgrn Weppine.—Every possible thing was 
done to reflect lustre on the occasion. There were 
eight bridesmaids, and every one of them fair as the 
moon; and eight groomsmen, with white-satin ribbons 
and white rosebuds in their button-holes; and there was 
a bishop, assisted by a priest, to give the solemn bene- 
dictions of the church; and there was a marriage-bell 
of tube-roses and lilies, of enormous size, sw 
over the heads of the pair at the altar ; and there were 
voluntaries on the organ, and chantings, and what no 
all solemn and impressive as possible. In the midst o 
all this, the fair Lillie promised, ‘‘ forsaking all others, 
to keep only unto him, as long.as. they both should 
live,”—*‘ to love, honor, and obey, until death did them 
part.” During the whole agitating scene, Lillie kept 
up her presence of mind, and was 
what she was about ; so that.a very 
crisp style of trimming, that had been invented in Paris 
specially for her wedding toilet, received mo detriment 
from the least un movement. We must regret 
that it is contrary to our literary principles to write half, 
or one-third, in French; because the wedding-dress, 
by far the most important object on this occasion, 
and certainly the one that most engrossed the thoughts 
of the bride, was one entirely indescribable in English, 
Just as there is no word in the Hottentot vocabulary 
for “ holiness,” or ‘* pretty,” so there are no words in 
our savage lish to describe a lady’s dress; and, 
therefore, our fair friends must be recommended, on 
this point, to exercise their imagination in connection 
with the study of the finest French plates, and they 
may get some idea of Lillie with her wedding robe and 

. Then there was the wedding banquet, where 
everybody ate quantities of the most fashionable, indi- 
ble horrors with praiseworthy ewe and enthu- 
siasm ; for what is to become of ‘‘ paté de fois gras” if 
we don’t eat it? What is to become of us if we do, is 
entirely a secondary question. On the whole, there 
was not one jot or tittle of the most exorbitant : 
ments of fashion that was not fulfilled on this occasion. 
The house was a crush of wilting flowers, and smelt 
of tuberoses enough to give one a vertigo for a month. 
ao. — re oe one yi on minute of 
the e; a jam of people, egant dreases, 
shrieked to each other aboye the din, and several of 
Lillie’s former admirers got tipsy in the supper-room. 
short, norhing could be finer ; and it was agreed, on 
ands, that it was ‘‘stunning.” Accounts of it and 
of all the bride's dresses, presents, and even wardrobe, 
went into the vr ag and thus was the charming 
Lillie Ellis made . John Seymour) — Mrs. 
Stowe in Old and New for October, 


ectly aware of 
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MoManon at Szpar.—A French staff officer who 
escaped from Sedan, gives a highly dramatic deserip- 
tion of the part taken in the conflict by the lfon-hearted 
McMahon. He says: To relate what McMahon did is 
impossible—steel, fire, melted metal, explosive balls, 
and I don’t know what other infernal mixture the Prus- 
sians there made use of for the first time, appeared to 
stream off or to rebound from him like hail from a 
roof. He went to the front seeking death: ‘‘ Leave 
me, my friends,” he said to us all, who sought to pre- 
vent him from going forward, ‘‘ let me show those 
kings; those princes who hide behind their masses of 
men, that a marshal of France knows how to fight, and, 
when beaten, how to die.” And he smiled upon us a 
sad smile, which made us weep, and redoubled our 
rage. The plain, the horizon, was black with dust. 
We were but ants in a large anthill., ‘‘ Marshal,” f 
said, ‘‘ we have at least 200,000 men before us.” ‘‘ No,” 
he replied gently, ‘‘ 300,000.” 


{Chips from Pancb.]) 


Pre-OcoupatTions.—Minister Chevreau, in the French 
Chamber the other day, said, in answer to M. Gambet- 
ta’s questions as to the state of things at the seat of 
war, that Marshal Bazaine was too, much occupied to 
be able to send reports. Query, whether the occupa- 
tion of Metz had not more to do with the Marshal's 
silence, than the occupation of the Marshal ? 


CockneyisM in THE Country.—ist. Cockney. I say, 
what_sort of a’ouse will do for a Fow! 'Ouse? 2d Cock. 
ney. Lor’ bless yer, Henny ‘Ouse. 


UntversaLt REPvsiicaNtsM.—It is pleasing to learn 
by the cable that ‘‘ there have been several demonstra- 
tions lately in Madrid in favor of the United States of 
Europe.’ If there is any one dream more likely than 
another to be speedily and completely realized, it is 
that of an European Republic. If there 1s any one 
thing more likely than another to bring it about, it is a 
‘*demonstration.” If there is any one. place more 
suitable than another for making the demonstration, 
Madrid is that place. We grieve, however, at the nar- 
row philanthropy and contracted ambition of the good 
people who made the demonstration. Have they no 
bowels of compassion for the oppressed Patagonians. 
no fellow-feeling fur the down-trodden Esquimaux, the 
king-ridden Spitzbergenese, and the groaning myriads 
who walk upon two legs in the petty principalities of 
Africa—gorillas and such? Why should the apes who 
eople the forests of -Brazil, and the baboons who in- 
habit the islands of the South Sea, be left to grunt and 
sweat under a weary life without a chatter in the man- 
agement of their own affairs? Let us have a Universal 
Republic while we are about it, with polling places 
everywhere, ward caucusses in perennial on and 
conventions in eternal blast. Give the average man a 
show ; chuck him a’ballot-box and let him put his foot 
in it.—San Francisco News Letter. 


Otv Saws with New Hanpizs.—‘‘ Where there's 
smoke”—there’s as often cabbage-leaf as ’baccy. .. . 
‘*Tll weeds” —very often make their smokers ill too. 
. .. ‘*Who sups with the devil’—must be fond of 
cayenne and drumsticks. . . . “Short reckonings 
make’+-it rather inconvenient for those who are 
‘**short” too. . . .. ‘* He who touches pitch”—had bet- 
ter put on an old pair of gloves. ... ‘‘All is not 
gold"—which Brummagem jewellers de-‘‘ fine”. . . 
‘A fool and his money”—are the delight of match 
making mothers, ... ‘‘ When the cat's away the 
mice will play’—the part of the policeman, instead of 
her... . ‘As fools think”—but, come now, we ain’t 
such a fool as to think fools do think !— Fun. 


A Tovosine Retorr.—The Rev. Mr. B—— wasa 
young man when he settled in Worcester. He pos- 
essed a brilliant intellect; his style was ornate; and 
his flow of language copious. In person he was hand- 
some, but he had the misfortune to be lame. One | 
was shorier than the other. This very lameness 
prevented him from seeking a wife. He would not 
inflict a halting husband upon the high-toned woman 
he would select for a companion. Among the mem- 
bers of his society, and of his Bible class, was Laura ’ 
G., the daughter of Judge G., of the Superior Court. 
She was a beautiful girl; and those who knew her well, 
knew that she was as good as she was beautiful. One 
day Laura G., in company with a friend from the 
country, met Mr. B. on the street. A polite salutation 
was exchanged, and as they passed, Laura said to her 
friend, ‘‘ That is our lame minister.” Mr. B. heard the 
words. ‘‘ Madam,” he said, with a flush upon his 
handsome face which betokened more of pain than of 
offense, ‘I amalame man; but I trust I am nota 
lame minister!” Laura G. not long thereafter became 
the minister’s wife.—W. Y. Ledger. 


SyMPaTHY FOR THE Fatten.—To be moderate in 
success, not to press heavily on the vanquished, not to 
kick a man when he is down, ate among those com- 
mon-places of morality which, if: they are not used in 
copy-books, very well might be, and of, which we are 
just now likely to hear too much, 7 uratment of 
the fallen which leads to no practical advantage to the 
winner is, of course, to be condemned without excep- 
tion. But some would ask of the actors in this struggle 
that the party which has gained an advantage should 
forbear from making the most of it simply because he 
has gained it. ... . No one would seriously argue that 
the French Emperor is any the less guilty because his 
last criminal attempt has been unsuccessful. But 
people talk as if it wéré so: we are called to sym- 

thize, to act gently, not. because either the man or 
the nation is in the right, but simply because they are 
unlucky. Few things are more loathsome than the 
worship of mere success ; but the worship of ill-suc- 
cess to which this feeling practically comes, though 
certainly not so loathsome, is even more unreasonable. 
To argue that France and the Emperor, who were in 
the wrong at the beginning of the war, deserve. sym- 
pathy simply because of misfortune in out 
their wicked designs, is to argue that a criminal be- 
comes less a crim a he has the fll-luck to be 
tried and executed. — Saturday Review. 

A CORRESPONDENCE. 
New Yorx, August 16, 1870. 

Pusuisuer San Francisco News Letter and Cali- 
fornia Advertiser.—Dear Sir: We send you from this 
week Zhe Christian Union, Henry Ward Beecher, 
editor, and request the courtesy of «a regular exchange 
with rt aper. Very respectfully, 

J. B. ) aed & Co., lishers Christian Union. 


J.B. Foro & Co., Publishers Christian Union— 
Gentlemen: We are happy to exchange with The 
Christian. Union, and trust that both you and we may 
be benefited by the transaction, and that our pempentive 
editors may share in the improvement; yours . 
ing. more liberal in Christianity and our own more 
tolerant in discussion. May you in grace: | 

Very truly, Publisher, News Letter. 
Remark by the Editor of the News Letter—The 
Devil! 


Probable remark by the Editor of The Christian 

Union—The Thunder! 
We submit the above with the ‘‘ remark” that ae 
© 


‘are struck at the assurance of the editor of 





News Letter in thus addressing a superior.—Eps. C. U, 





Oct. 8, 1870. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 








BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
TRUST YOUR CHILDREN. 


HERE is no lesson that so well repays the teacher 
as that by which children are taught to feel that they 
are trusted—that father and mother commit matters of im- 
portance to their care, with confidence that they will not 
disappoint them. Begin this teaching while the child is 
yet young. Of course you must guage the importance of 
the trust by the age of the child, taking care that you do 
not tax the little one beyond its capacity; but being just as 
careful to have it understand that you are in earnest. It is 
a great event ina child’s life when it first feels that you 
look to it with loving confidence for the performance of 
certain duties—that you have trusted to its honor; and that 
feeling of responsibility which comes with this knowledge, 
wakes up self-respect, and the care and faithfulness which 
the youngest sees must be necessary to the satisfactory 
execution of the work, will be good seed sown, that in after 
years will bear fruit, amply repaying all the trouble it cost 
to prepare the soil for its reception. That such teaching 
is not the most easy duty one can accept, every mother 
knows full well, and would much prefer to do the work her- 
self, if conscience permitted, than be subjected to the 
tediousness and annoyance of drilling a child to doit. But 
this is a mother’s mission, which itis not wise to delegate 
to another. 

When a child has been repeatedly shown precisely how 
to do certain things, begin to leave these little ‘+ chores’’ for 
it todo alone when you are not near. Let it be some- 
thing trivial at first, of course. Say to the little two- 
year-old, ‘‘Mamma must go out for a little while. 1 
am. sorry to leave the nursery in disorder; but Eddie 
is such a helpful little man, he will put all the blocks 
and ‘Noah’s Ark’ up, just as I like to see them; and 
little Kitty, too, knows how I wish her to fold the doll’s 
clothes and lay them in the drawer, when her play is over; 
I am sure this room will look very nice when I return.” 

If this kindly training is begun early, do you not know 
how proud and happy these miniature men and women will 
feel when this work is intrusted to their care—a token of 
mother’s confidence in their ability? Of course, it may be 
necessary to be a little short sighted when you return, and 
pass.over for the time some few items that will bear im- 
provement; but let these wait. Appear pleased—be pleas d 
—with their efforts; give as much sweet praise as is judi- 
cious, to gladden their little hearts. 1t will be time enough 
when the next trial is made, to say, ‘‘ I think I would fold 
this little dress.so;” or, ‘‘ put those books here.” Gentle 
hints, interspersed with all possible approval, will fix the 
lesson, so that you can soon feel safe to put the play-room 
almost wholly in the care of quite young children, except 
the sweeping, or work beyond their strength. But their 
lesson, as we said before, must begin early, else the child 
will learn to prefer being waited upon to doing the work 
itself. 

As your child can bear it, add, year by year, to the trust 
and responsibility. Accept the labor asa love offering to 
save your time and strength, and it will not be long before 
willing hands and happy hearts will really lighten your 
labors, and save you many weary steps, while at the same 
time they are learning a lesson that will do them good 
through life. Vary the teaching by sending the child, by 
and-by; out to do a little shopping—some small thing, but 
such as will call for the exercise of taste and a little judg- 
ment; nothing of much importance, so that, should there 
chanee to be a slight mistake, no great harm will follow ; 
yet.so much that the child, by thus learning to judge and 
dis¢riminate in small things, will be preparing for greater 
ones. 

An expedition of this kind stands out among-the brightest 
of our childhood memories. It was ina season of severe 
sickness, both at home and in the vicinity. Our mother 
was ill, the older children either on the sick list or absent. It 
was quite necessary to send to the‘ Shire town,’’ twelve miles 
distant, where, in those ‘long ago” days, the most import- 
ant shopping was done, and the foreign groceries purchased. 
Father had his buggy at the door just ready to start on this 
tour, and-was making #list of the last items and charges 
from mother, when. he was summoned in great haste to a 
patient, Here was a dilemma! The purchases must be 
made, the patient must be cared for. What was to be done? 
We were sitting in the south hall-door, playing with the 
baby, so near to the sick room that we could not help hear- 
ing the consultation, Father must go to his patient—but 
who wes to go for the articles so gteatly needed? The 
‘‘ tafloréss” would be on hand in the morning, and the cloth- 
must be had for her work—a tailoress was an important 
charaeter in those days; and if we lost owr turn; there would 
be weeks to wait before we could secure her again. That 
would never do, for “ the boys” must soon rettrn to school, 
and their clothes be ready, any how. What could be done? 
We heard the hurried talk, with a kind of dreamy wonder 
as to how they would settle the troublesome question; but, 
as one who could have no personal interest in the solution, 
went on with our frolic with baby, when mother said, 

“ Write out a list, with full directions, and send E.” 

What..a bound our heart gave! We nearly dropped the 
baby. We—not twelve years old—and mother thought we 
could be trusted to do suchabigthing! We felt a half 
head taller.only to think that mother, bless her, thought us 
capable of it. Whether it was decided that we should go or 
not was; just then, quite a secondary consideration, yet we 
were “all ears’ to catch father’s reply: 

“Send that child! What does she know of buying any- 
thing? and this.is a very important errand.” 

Ah, here our heart collapsed; we didn’t quite want to go 
—the work seemed so great—but we did want father to think 
us trustworthy and capable as mother did. 

“Ifyou think it safe for her to drive alone so far I 
think you may trust her to do the errand-well, with suitable 
directions. ‘The merchants and grocers are old friends, and 
will not take advantage of the child.” 

“Well, it is the only thing we can do,’’ said father, with 
an anxious, dissatisfied tone, and this great responsibility 
was committed to our care. How much we thought in that 
long twelve miles ride to the town! What anxious thoughts 
on the return ride, fearimg that we had ‘forgotten something, 
or made some ill-advised: purchase; but under it all there 
was @ dull pain to remember thet father dida't quite trust 
us, which flid- not leave us until; safe‘at home; all the pur- 
chases laid out and examined, he drew us to*his’‘knee, close 
by mother’s sick bed, and kissed ns with“ Well doue, my 





How much good that day’s work did us, giving us courage 
when duties seemed too hard for us, we can never estimate; 
but the most precious of all was our mother’s trust and 
father’s approbation. It is only by love and gentleness that 
a child can be taught to find real enjoyment in later or im- 
portant cares. ;Exaet it asa duty; sternly command, watch, 
with constant suspicion and fauit-finding—and labor is 
drudgery, and cares of any kind a terror to the young. The 
child either becomes stubborn, or if timid and loving, is so 
nervously fearful of being blamed that this very fear insures 
the dreaded results. Ah, if young mothers could know how 
many hours of self-reproach the grandmothers pass as they 
look to the time when their little ones were around them, 
and see, too late, how many mistakes they made, simply by 
their own impatience, over-strictness and want of confidence 
in their children’s good intention and desire to do right, it 
might save them from much regret, and their children from 
many temptations. But each one must have ah experience 
of theirown. When young, we seldom are ready to profit 
by the experiences of the old, or think them of much more 
importance than ‘‘ old wives’ fables,” but when, after many 
mistakes, we arrive at middle age, we are able to estimate 
their value. 

RECEIPTS. 


TurTLE Bran Soup.—Pick free from dirt and imper- 
fect beans, a pint andahalf of turtle beans; soak them over- 
night in a good quantity of cold water. In the morning 
drain off the water, and wash the beans in fresh water; drain 
and put in the soup-digester, with four quarts of good strong 
stock, from which all the fat has been carefully removed. 
Set it where it will boil steadily, but slowly, till dinner— 
four hours at least—six is better. We always have ours put 
over as soon as the fire is kindled in the morning before 
breakfast. One small onion, a carrot, and two or three of 
the outside stalks of celery cut into the stock is considered 
an improvement by most persons. Stir it occasiovally till 
the beans begin to soften, to prevent their sticking and 
burning at the bottom. Two hours before dinner put in 
half a can of tomatoes, or, in the season, eight or ten 
fresh ones, and a coffee-cup of tomato catsup. When ready 
to serve, strain through afine cullender or cparse sieve, 
rubbing through enough of the pulp of the beans to make it 
es thick as thick cream. Taste to see if there is plenty of salt 
and pepper, and send tothe table hot. If you have any 
hard-boiled egs left over, chop fine and put into the soup 
after straining it, or if eggs are plenty, boil three hard and 
add, chopped fine. 

APPLE AND Quince Sauce.—Pare, quarter, and core 
one peck of sweet apples and half a peck of quinces; then 
weigh both together; save all the cores and peels that are 
free from specks or worms; put these into a preserving ket- 
tle, just cover with water and boil twenty minutes; strain 
and pour the liquor over the quinces, cover closely and let 
it boil till about half done, then add the apples; stir occa- 
sionally to prevent it burning, being jeareful to break the 
picces as little as possible. When done so that a straw or 
knitting needle will pass easily add half a pound of sugar to 
every pound of fruit, stir it in gently, cover again closely, 
and leave it on the back part of the stove to simmer a short 
time, say twenty minutes, till the sugar is thoroughly incor- 
porated with the fruit. Then pack in stone pots and cover 
closely, It is avery excellent substitute for apple butter, 
and to most tastes more palatable. 

Newport Fish Pouppine-—Pick any cold fish left 
from the dinner into fine bits, carefully removing all the 
bones. Thicken some boiling milk with flour, wet to a bat- 
ter with cold milk, and stirthe fish into it; season with 
pepper, butter, and salt. Put it into a pudding-dish, and 
spread cracker or bread crumbs thickly over the top to pre- 
vent the milk from scorching, and set into the oven to bake 
just long enough to brown nicely. A good way to use up 
eold fish, making a nice breakfast dish or side dish for 
dinner. 
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METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 


\N the principle that everything is possible to hu- 
man ingenuity or human science or to a combination 
of the two, it is not perhaps very extravagant to look for- 
ward toa time when the nature of climates may be influ- 
enced by artificial means, and rain induced to fallin sec- 
tions where it is required for agricultural purposes. It is, 
we believe, a pretty well established fact that the widespread 
system of telegraphs and railways, which now intersect the 
country, has influenced the electric currents, and through 
them the distribution of rain, to a very perceptible degree. 
Add to this the effect of cutting off the forests and it seems 
quite possible that the excessive drought which has this 
year prevailed in the Atlantic States, as well as the unusual 
amount of rain which has fallen in parts of the West, may 
be accounted for. The question is, supposing meteorology 
to be directly affected by thegreat works of mankind, how 
can We use the means at our disposal so as to secure the 
best results? There are; as'yet, no immediate prospects of a 
speedy solution of this problem, but we think it quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the gradual unfolding 
of natural laws may, in time, give us hints which will en- 
able us to accomplish much which now seems to be impos- 
sible. The first measure which commends itself to general 
attention is the establishment of some system in cutting 
down our native forests. At present nothing is more com- 
mon than the wholesale destruction of woodland, and if the 
direct resulta alone are taken into consideration, it is evi- 
dent that the rays of. the sun being suffered to penetrate 
where they were previously shut out, must have a powerful 
effect in drying up springs and streams, thus causing a 
change in the natural balance of supply and demand, and 
possibly destroying the evaporating surface necessary to the 
production of rain-clouds. We are aware that when mois- 
ture disappears in one place it is only transferred to another 
and according to the laws of evaporation and condensation, 
there ought to be just as much water in the aggregate at 
one time as at another, but the fact remains the same that 
the natural forest growth has a marked influence upon the 
fertility of a section of country, and the sooner our forests 
are placed under proper management as forests are in Europe 
the better and more certain will be our supply of wood and 
water. In its more visionary aspects this problem is at least 
interesting. It has been proposed that hnge Leyden jars 
should be constructed, and placed at intervals all over the 
country, in which to bottle up a. supply of ‘electricity to be- 
used as wanted in the production of thunder storms. This 
unfortunately provides only for thunder and lightning, and 
does not insure rain, although thet might follow from mere 
force of habit. This brings us to a theory which has 
attracted some attention, namely, that heavy explosions, 
such as are caused by severe artillery duels, are apt to be 





brave gil! Hasn't she done well, mother?” 





followed by rain. Woe remember that during the Crimean 
war a careful observer of the barometer, resident in France, 
once, and possibly oftener, announced that heavy cannonad-- 
ing had oceurred at Sebastopol, before the news reached 
Par's by steamer and telegraph. During the rebellion in 
this country it is asserted that as a rule local rain-storms 
were reported soon after great battles, especially if there 
was much artillery firing. In this connection itis note- 
worthy that when the present Franco-Prussian war broke 
out, the Rhine provinces were parched with an unpreedented 
drought, At present the river.is at flood height and heavy 
rains have seriously impeded the march of the victorious 
Prussians. It is easy to theorize about influencing the 
supply of rain, and yet be very far from reaching a correct 
conclusion, but grand truths in science have been discov- 
ered on more obscure data than those which indicate an 
intimate relation between the works of man and meteoro- 
logical phenomena. Ali this may remind our readers of the 
fable in which Jupiter is represented as promisifig to send 
rain whenever men should agree that they wanted it, and 
setting forth the disastrous results which followed until 
mankind unanimously besought him once more to assume 
control of the weather. It is perhaps safe to assume that 
when we have learned in some degree to manage the weather, 
we shall have entered upon that millennial age when both 
we and the climate shall have attained perfection. 
WORK FOR OCTOBER, 

Cut up corn and put in stooksif it is not already 
done, and husk it as soon as it is ripe, selecting good 
medium sized ears of perfect shape for seed. Bind the 
stalks in small bundles for curing. Plow heavy eoils, and 
such as cannot be plowed early in the spring, so as to expose 
them to the action of sun and frost. This is especially 
important with soils which are weedy and wet. Clean barn- 
yards and manure pits and apply the manure to land or 
lay it up with muck in cofapost heaps, making alter- 
nate layers of muck and manure. If you can get it lay ina 
good stock of swamp muck for compost. Cut timber for 
frames, fences, etc. If cut and dressed now, it will-season 
without splitting, and will last much better than if cut in 
spring, summer or winter, Put all buildings in good order, 
repair foundations, see thatsills do not rest upon the ground 
or upon accumulations of litter. Put eave-troughs on all 
buildings and arrange drainage so that water will not collect 
in yards or about the house and barns. Clean out accuma- 
lations of dirt under floors. J'eed cattle, swine and poultry 
with soft corn, cooked grain or linseed meal. They will 
fatten very fast as the cool weather comes on. Keep sheep 
in pasture as long as possible. Clean all implements not to 
be used again this season, paint the metallic parts with 
boiled linseed oil, and putthem away forthe winter. In 
the fruit garden blackerries aud raspberries may be propa- 
gated from root cuttings. Gooseberries and currants are to 
be pruned, and cuttings made from the wood and set out, 
Strawberries should be mulched with straw when the ground 
begins to freeze. A shallow plowing willdo the vineyard 
good, covering leaves and destroying late growing weeds. 
Remove tender vines from the trellis and cover them with 
earth. Pruning the vines begins this month, make cuttings 
from the wood removed in pruning, tie them in bundles, 
and bury them where they will be absolutely secure from 
frost. Each cutting should have two or three eyes. Lastly, 
do not omit to do your part, by precept, presence and prac- 
fice, towards making your Stats and local fairs interesting 
and profitable to all concerned. 

—T Hx Postric, or at least that portion of it which is 
blessed with mechanical ingenuity, is always on the look- 
out for new and effective cements, and is ever ready to buy 
up the articles offered by peddlers only to find that they are 
no better than others. The fact is that we have cements 
and glues which satisfy all reasonable demands when 
properly used. Common glue will unite two pieces of wood 
so firmly that they will often break anywhere rather than 
at the point of junction, but it is necessary to heat the 
parts before joining them so that the glue will not be chilled 
before it has time to effect a perfect union. When the4 
parts are joined they must be allowed plenty of time to dry, 
several hours at least, or the object will net be aecomphshed. 
The same.is true of allthe cements which are used ina 
fused state. The great obstacles to the use of cements are 
air and dirt. The former is best removed from between the 
parts.to be united, by heating them, and the lat:er must be 
efféctually removed in the most convenient way. Another 
important rele is to use as little cement as possible. A 
thin layer, which just covers the surface, is sufficient, and 
far better than a surplus which only defeats the end in view. 














Scientific and Sanitary. 








OLD NUGGETS.—It has been difficult to give a 

satisfactory explanation of the origin ofgold nuggets. 
An article in the Hngtneering and Mining Journal froma 
London paper gives some interesting hints toward a solu- 
tion. A Mr. Daintree, a geologist of Victoria, had occasion 
once to use a solution of chloride of gold in which remained 
an undissolved piece of the metal. Accidentally a piece of 
cork fell into the solution, decomposing it and causing me- 
talie gold to be preeipitated. As in the electro-plating pro- 
cess this deposit was made around the lump of metal pres- 
ent, increasing it in size to two or three times its original 
dimensions Further experiments showed that when 
organic substances, such as wood and leather, were used to 
produce this decomposition, they were found afterwards to 
be filled with gold particles disseminated through their 
tissue; also, that gold deposited by thus having a vegetable 
material present to decompose the solution would foam itself 
about many different substances used as nucle, such as iron, 
copper, galena, etc. If, then, water holding gold in solu- 
tion should circulate through rocks and drifts it would only 
need the presence of vegetable matter to bring a deposit of 
the metal. Other facts are cited to show the probability of 
this theory. Pyrites, which has been formed in wood, hes 
been found im ted with metallic gold, which must 
have been deposited from a solution. Sometimes, also, a 
gold nugget has been found with a nucleus of iron. The 
point is a very interesting one, and worthy of further exam- 
ination. 

Scuznce Broveut to Tzst.—The determination of 
truth in scientific philosophy is coming to be more and 
more dependent on observations which require the mi- 
nutest aceuracy. Nature has to be searched in smallest 
fractional parts which come within the reach of man’s 
senses, helped by instruments of the utmost delicacy. Even 
to learm the use of an instrument, for any practical purpose 
of science, is the work of years. If any one;thinks that by 
looking with his uninstructed eye through Prof. Hurley’s mi- 
ctoscope he should straitway see ‘‘ protoplasm,’’ he wonld 
find himself decidedly mistaken, Not a few of his equals as 





experts, indeed, cannot see what he sees, till some think it 
is just possible that there may be a film of a hobby over his 
eyes. The guarantee of ultimate correctness is in the mul- 
tiplication of skilled men who may check one another's ob 

servations; while the multitude must exercise, not distrust, 
but great caution in beli@ving new things. Once in a while 
the value of modern science is brought to a sharp and whole- 
some practical test, tending to keep it within the limits of 
a proper humilty, The Howland will-case, recently tried in 
Boston, is an imstance in point. Three signatures of Mrs. 
Howland were in question. One was admitted to be genu- 

ine, the other two, it was claimed, had been forged by trac- 
ing over the first. The three were exactly identical under 
the microscope, At the trial many experts were called in. 
Prof. Pierce, head of the Coast Survey, than whom nore 
stands higher in the land as a mathematician, came with an 
elaborate and profound calculation of chances by which he 
showed that there was not one chance in come 300,000,000 
that the signatures could be identical and not forgeries. Dr. 
Jackson, State Chemist, could see with his microseopé two 
inks or sets of marks, indicating tracery; Dr. Holmes and 
Prof. Agassiz could not see any such thing with their mi- 
croscopes. Thus there was an absolute dead-lock of expert 
evidence. The opposite side, however, carried the day 
quickly and triumphantly by producing twelve signatures, 
admitted to be genuine, of President Adams (they never do 
anything in Boston without trotting out a big name, past, 
present, or future) which were also identical exactly with 
one another, and furthermore, three admitted signatures of 
Mrs. Howland, which precisely covered those in dispute. 
Prof. Pierce’s mathematics was too abstruse to take notice 
of what would have suggested itself readily to a commoner 
man—that human habit becomes very precise in its operations 

Dr. Jackson's microscopical search at last reached a poiut of 
80 great nicety as to be disturbed by the slightest prepos- 
session or desire to see what was not there, a very micros - 
copical bias just at that point being sufficient. And yet the 
discovery of a particle of ink does not begin to compare in 
minuteness with protoplasm, for example, while every step 
towards the infinitesimal increases in geometrical ratio the 
disturbances of blundering or prejudice. 


AvrtHority oF Expgrts.—The testimony of a scien- 
tific expert is supposed to carry great weight, especially if 
there is a reputation behind a man’s name, for long expe- 
rience, carefully-laid opinions and general honesty. There 
is that in the study of Nature which presupposes the love of 
exact truth for its own sake, and a sufficient remove from 
commitment to the practical interests of life to secure an 
almost judicial purity in the utterance of opinions. Is this 
high dignity of the guild to be vacated? There are many 
sober-minded men who are beginning to doubt whether the 
testimony of scientific men is ‘‘ any better than it ought to 
be;”’ while the tendencies seem to be towards depreciation. 
Men have been found before uow who have sold out their 
scientific reputations for a price, aud sold others too who 
too unsuspiciously trusted to their certificates, but there are 
black sheep in every fold. Much more lowering to profes- 
sional honor 1s the growing practice of retaining ex parte ex- 
perts in trials before our courts. Itis useless to say that 
under such circumstances a man need not forswear himself. 
The pressure of the position is by a common verdict too 
great for human nature. At least, in the interest of bis 
clients, he must suppress undesirable truth, if possible; 
while suppression is quite as likely to bé as dangerous trea- 
son to truth as a direct assertion of what is false. So ex- 
ceedingly delicate and difficult is the determination of nice 
points in natural science that every breath of bias should be 
most carefully shut off. The mind of the scientist must be 
as diligently guarded from the dust of the world as his bal- 
ances weighing the millionth part of agrain. Yet if he 
goes into court to testify as to the secrets of nature, and has 
behind him clients who are watching his fidelity to their 
cause, if he has in any remote way to take sides with certain 
pecuniary interests, he cannot go out of court the same free 
student as before; and certainly in the confidence of the 
people he has fallen by measurable degrees. Experts in 
science should invariably be summoned by Court authority 
alone, without reference to sides.—A iriend remarked, a few 
days since, that in studying scientific works there appears 
to him an astonishing variety of conflictirg opinions on all, 
even cardinal, points, and that science seems te be pretty 
much at sea. There is no little truth in the assertion, and 
this fact is disrobing the fraternity of much public respect. 
It is not that there are great differenaes, and that the open 
questions are many, but that the differing opinions are so 
positively held. There is a tendency to bold speculations, 
accompanied with a readiness to adopt them among the fixi- 
ties of science, which almost amounts toacraze. This is 
more the characteristic of Englishmen than Americans at 
this present time, but the fever is catching here also, The 
greater the number of facts which come under the review of 
the naturalist, the slower must be the process of generaliza- 
tion, and discovery of laws or ultimate principles. Yet the 
tendency is growing towards undue haste, and we have the 
unhappy spectacle of learned men jumping in haste at broad 
conclusions and brilliant theories and repenting, also, not 
at leisure. . 


ArreEsTine Hemorreage.—aA large number of deaths 
from wounds might be prevented if the means were imme- 
diately at hand for stopping the flow of blood from some 
important artery. In any case the loss of blood is disaster 
from which it takes a long time to recover. The means to 
be taken to save life must be adopted instantly, before a sur- 
geon can be called, and therefore ought to be very com- 
monly understood. Bleeding from a vein is of little com- 
parative consequence; that from an artery is indicated at 
once by coming ‘in jets at each beat of the heart, and being 
of a bright scarlet color instead of purple. If the wound is 
ot such a character that the end of the artery can be seen it 
can be readily taken up, with a hook or sharp pointed fork, 
by any one who keeps his wits about him in spite of the 
sudden alarm, and tied with a strong thread. Otherwise, tie 
the limb between the wound and the heart, the simplest 
device being to bind a handkerchief around and runting 
stick beneath the knot, twisting it up until the requisite 
pressure is attained to stop the blecding. Every intelligent 
person should make it his business to learn practically from 
some medical friend the best method of thus extemporizing 
a tourniquet, and the places where the compress is best ap. 
plied. A little knowledge of this kind will not unfrequently 
goa great way in saving the life ofa friend. Ordinary 
bleeding from small cuts or injuries may be stopped by 
water, or by pressure until a clot has had time to form. 
wisdom of our Maker has made this wonderful provision 
that as soon as blood ceases to cireulate in its proper chan- 
nels, or comes in contact with the:air, it will coagulate. By 
this means o plug is formed at the: mouth of an open vesse 
to stop the flow of blood. Cold water and various styptics, like 
sulphate of iron, tannin, alum and matico hasten this result, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Sept. 28, to Tuesday, Oct. 4. 
HOME, 


— The September Schedule ofthe Treas- 
ury Department shows a reduction of the Pub- 
lic Debt during the month amounting to 
$9,007,498, making the total reduction under 
the present administration $178,548,507. O 
this sum $121,581,419 has been paid within 
twelve months. This result is due in great 
measure to the increased receipts derived from 
a more careful administration of the Revenue 
laws aided materially by the commercial pros- 
perity of the country at large. The surplus 
revenue from all Sources has been applied to 
paying off the 5-20s to the amount of $146,799,- 
650, thereby reducing the gold interest from 
$124,234,879 per annum to $115,453,000 per 
annum. The reduction for the month of Sep- 
tember would have been larger but for the pay- 
ment of pensions, which, according to the new 
regulations, are made quarterly instead of half- 
yearly as heretofore. Jn connection with this 
it should be remembered that while the expen- 
ditures were audited in full, the receipts from 
the Customs and Tax departments were not 
reported in time for the September Schedule, 
but will be carried forward to the next Quar- 
terly Statement. 








—Remembering the short supply of water 
during the summer of 1869, when the city was 
only saved from serious inconvenince, not to 
say suffering, by a timely rain, New Yorkers 
have wondered all through this summer of un- 
precedented drought at the abundant supply of 
Croton. A letter from Chief Engineer Tracy 
now makes public the facts in the case which 
were previously known only to a comparatively 
sinall number of our citizens. It seems that at 
the suggestion of Mr. Tweed, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Mr. Tracy, early in the 
season, made a careful inspection of the sources 
of the water supply and found that in case of 
necessity the water of several lakes in Putnam 
County could be drawn into the Croton valley. 
No funds were at the dispesal of the Board of 
Public Works which could be used for the pur- 
ehase of water-rights in the lakes, and Mr. 
Tweed generously advanced the amount re- 
quired. The city was by this means undoubted- 
ly saved from what might have been a disas- 
trous water famine, and all that consumers in 
general knew about it was derived from a notice 
which the Water Commissioners caused to be 
circulated, urging economy, or rather an avoid- 
ing of waste. The quantity of water drawn 
from the lakes has for several weeks varied from 
thirty to sixty millions of gallons per day, 
and the quality is quite as good as it has ever 
been. The public acts of Mr. Tweed as our 
readers know have not always commanded our 
unalloyed respect, but we all owe him a debt of 
gratitude in this imstance which may go far 
toward cancelling former political sins. The 
fact that Mr. Tracy’s letter was called out by 
rash statements, derogatory to Mr. Tweed, in 
some of our partisan journals isa humiliating 
one, though we do not happen to know to what 
party the journal first publishing them belonged. 
These statements alleged that Mr. Tweed made 
a very pretty sum by his share in the negocia- 
tious, but the Chicf Engineer’s letter emphati- 
cally and clearly denies that such is the case. 
The Croton Board is the only one of our depart- 
ments which has thus far been kept out of the 
hands of our enterprising city fathers, and 
while we are duly grateful to Mr. Tweed for 
this liberal and public spirited use of his ample 
means, we trust that in general the manage- 
ment of the Board will not be interfered with. 


—The meteorological phenomena of the 
past year have been characterized by an un- 
wonted tendency to extremes. Earthquakes, 
rains, and droughts have by turns been peculiar- 
ly energetic each in its own way, and now Vir- 
ginia leads off in the list of autumnal freghets, 
with an inundation which has already caused 
great loss of life and property, and which 
promises before its subsidence to lay waste 
many a broad tract in the most fertile parts of 
the State. At Richmond the water rose higher 
than ever before, and the records go back for 
upward of a hundred years. A schooner an- 
chored on Saturday in front of the St. Charles 
Hotel and nearly in the centre of the city, and 
boats of all kinds are constantly at work saving 
whatever can be moved. Railway and tele- 
graphic communication is interrupted all over 
the country, and authentic accounts cover but 
a small portion of the submerged district. At 
Washington several of the principal Potomac 
bridges have been partly swept away, and 
large quantities of heavy mill-gearing, flour in 
barrels, and all kinds of household goods 
are constantly coming down-stream indicating 
extensive damages along the upper Potomac. 
Our turn has not yet come in the Northern and 
Eastern States, but the fate of Virginia should 
rewind dwellers upon water courses that heavy 
floods are very apt to follow long droughts. 


_- 


— The yellow fever, if it comes at all, is 
certainly less to be feared on the first of Octo- 
ber than in the middle of summer, put it isin 
any event a dreaded visitor, and its presence at 
Quaranune, on Governor's Island, and in the 
Sixth and Tenth Wards of this City may well 
cause much anxiety, although there is no rea- 
son to fear that, in the city at least, there is any 
danger that the disease will become epidemic. 
Governor's Island is as completely isolated trom 
outside intercourse as if it were in a state of 
siege, the only permitted communication with 
the outside world being by means of a tri- 
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weekly mail-bag which is carefully fumigated as 
soon a8 it is landed. Those who have friends 
among the troops quartered on the island, of 
course feel great anxiety, and doubtless many an 
old soldier at Fort Columbus would far rather 
go into action than be cooped up on an infected 
island. It is satisfactory to know, however, 
that every precaution has been taken to prevent 
the spread of the contagion, both in the city, at 
the island, and at the new hospital on West 
Bank in the lower bay, whither the patients are 
removed as soon as the disease declares itself. 
Considering the lateness of the season and the 
energetic measures taken by the Board of 
Health, we du not apprehend general danger 
from the fever, and at the worst a few days are 
almost sure to bring us frost which is a cer- 
tain and instantaneous check upon the spread 
of the disease, although it is apt to cause the 
death of patients who are at the time under 
treatment. 

—The English press has recently made 
public a Parliamentary return professing to 
show the changes which have taken place in 
the ocean carrying trade, with special reference 
to the time-honored though sometimes disputed 
sea-sovereignty of Britannia. The progress 
of ship-building during the past four years is 
perhaps the most interesting to Americans of 
all the subjects treated in this document, which 
gives the total construction at the British yards 
since 1866 as follows: 


Tonnage. 
415,204 
269,047 
314,192 
347,035 


It will be noticed that while the number of 
vessels built in 1869 falis short by 295 of the 
number built in 1868, the tonnage is increased 
by 32,843 tons. The registered classification 
of these vessels shows a decrease of more than 
sixty per cent. in the number of wooden ships 
built, and a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of iron ships, while the increase in the ton- 
nage of individual vessels is such that in 1869 
the tonnage of new steam vessels nearly 
equalled one-half the sailing tonnage of the 
United Kingdom. It is evident, therefore, 
that although commerce calls for a larger ton- 
nage on the ocean, it is to be divided among a 
smaller number of vessels most of which will 
be steamers. There is no reason to doubt that 
American ship-yards can turn out as good or 
better iron ships as can be built on the Clyde 
or the Mersey, and we are glad to notice that 
the Harlan and Hollingsworth Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., have just completed an iron 
steamship. The Wyanoke which, it is claimed, 
proves that we can at least presume to com- 
pete with the best foreign builders. If Congress 
can be induced to adopt judicious measures for 
the revival of our commerce, we doubt not that 
a generation or 80 will produce a worthy suc- 
cessor of George Steers, the greatest ship- 
builder that ever lived. 

——_»_—- 
FOREIGN, 


— The Prussian army draws its lines 
closer around Paris, with some inexorable plan 
of attack in prospect, which will be put in 
operation just as soon as everything is ready, 
and no sooner, no matter how much cor- 
respondents may speculate. King William’s 
persistent refusal to recognize the French pro- 
visional government, and his appointment of 
the Giand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin as 
governor of all the territory occupied by Prus- 
sian troops, except the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, look as if he intends to make a re- 
gular business of reducing affairs to a system 
which shall, if required, secure an uninterrupted 
opportunity for prosecuting the siege of Paris. 
Within the walls of the capital, affairs, so far as 
ascertained, progress in as good order as can 
be expected. One or two mails have been suc- 
cessfully sent over the heads of the Prussians 
by means of balloons, the aeronauts drawing 
an ineffective fire from the needle-guns of the 
besiegers, and throwing down to them in return 
copies of addresses printed in German, for the 
enlightenment of the rank and file according to 
Parisian views. It is claimed that the city is 
provisioned for a six months’ siege, although 
luxuries are already scarce. Various rumors of 
engagements of more or less magnitude, in the 
vicinity of Paris, are received from day to day, 
but as yet nothing decisive has occurred, and 
perhaps the most noteworthy military operation 
was an ambuscade which nearly resulted in the 
killing or wounding of King William, who was 
passing with his svite and an escort of cavalry. 
As it was, one at least of his staff was killed 
py the bullets of the French Tireurs, who es- 
caped in safety, although a vigorous pursuit 
was kept up for some time. The news from th 
field elsewhere is more important. Strasbourg 
capitulated on the 27th inst., General Ulrich, 
with 451 officers and 17,000 men, laying down 
their arms. The commanders of the two forces, 
Gens. Werder and Ulrich, met for the first time, 
after the terms of capitulation had been ar- 
ranged. The meeting took place just inside the 
gate. Gen. Ulrich advanced to Gen. Werder, 
and with a voice much agitated said, ‘‘ I have 
yielded to an irresistible force when further 
resistance was only # needless sacrifice of 
lives of brave men. I have the consolation of 
knowing I have yielded to an honorable enemy.” 
Gen. Werder, much affected, placed both hands 
on Gen. Ulrich’s shonlders and said, ‘* You 
fought bravely. You will have as much honor 
from the enemy’s as you can have from your 
own countrymen.” Weare glad to learn that 
the magnificent Cathedral, one of the most 
wonderful specimens of architecture in the 
world, is comparatively uninjured. Several 
gallant but ineffectual sorties have been made 





by the garrison at Metz, but the besieging force 


still holds the place closely invested, and its 
surrender may be expected before many days, 
unless some unexpected change takes place in 
the course of events. 

—A dispatch from Tours says the Prus- 
sians seem disinclined to attack Paris; they 
have constructed an intrenched camp at Ver- 
sailles, and seem to have gone into winter quar- 
ters there. A London dispatch, on the other 
hand, reports that preparations are making for 
a grand attack on Paris from the north,at Gen- 
nevilliers. The reports of fighting before Paris 
on the 28th and 29th ult. are prenounced false. 


—- Dispatches from the head-quarters of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, in Versailles, 
contain a letter addressed by the Emperor Na- 
poleon to King William of Prussia, from Wil- 
helmshoehe, on the 26th of September. In this 
letter the Emperor says that the time has ar- 
tived for him to speak, The duel between 
France and Germany can only terminate in the 
complete ruin or in the loyal reconciliation of 
both Powers. Is it to be supposed that Ger- 
many believes herself to have a greater interest 
in the ruin of France than in aliance with 
France? If this be the beliefof Germany, will 
Europe or can Europe remain an unconcerned 
spectator of the invasion without limits? The 
Emperor adds that his interview with the King 
of Prussia at Sedan convinced him that the 
King would prefer the alliance of France to her 
ruin. Surely, then, it only remains to indicate 
the means of accomplishing this object. It 
will be in vain for Prussia to demand a heavier 
indemnity than can be justified by the exact 
facts of the case; it will be in vain to attempt 
to wake those chords of fear which do not 
vibrate in French bosoms. It is far from being 
impossible that France should welcome an 
alliance between the two Empires, which have 
so many interests in common and so few really 
in antagonism, or even that she should acqui- 
esce in a line of defense for Germany com- 
manded by the necessary fortresses. A recon- 
ciliation based on the disarmament of all for- 
tressess needed solely or chiefly for the purpose 
of an attack, and on the payment of an indem- 
nity by France, which statesmanship and jus- 
tice should fix, would be the most lasting guar- 
antee of the peace of Europe. But these con- 
siderations will lose their weight if the King of 
Prussia should refuse to entertain them before 
assaulting Paris. 


— The plebiscitum was voted at Rome on 
the 2nd inst. according to appointment. The 
voting was orderly throughout until the polls 
closed at 6 o'clock. The result was nearly 
unanimous in favor of Italian unity, the re- 
turns, as far'as received, showing that about 
50,000 votes were cast throughout the patri- 
mony, of which only about 50 were for the 
Pope. The city was splendidly illuminated in 
the evening in honor of the result of the plebis- 
citum. The best of order prevailed all day, 
The Italian flag floated from hundreds of 
houses. Strong guards had been placed at each 
of the twelve voting places, but their services 
were not needed. Processions, with music and 
flags, marched through the streets to the differ- 
ent polling places, creating much enthusiasm. 
The Italian proposals to the Papal government 
open with the following sections: 

First: The Supreme Pontiff shall preserve the 
dignity, the inviolability, and ¢1l the other pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty, and, in addition, that 
precedence over the King and the Sovereigns 
which have been established by usage. 

Second: The Government of His Majesty the 
King of Italy assumes the engagement to offer 
no obstacles on any occasion to the acts which 
the Supreme Pontiff may exercise by Divine 
right as the Head of the Church, and by canon 
law as Patriarch of the West, and Primate of 
Italy. 

The remaining ten sections recognize and de- 
fine the relations of Church and State, the 
Italian Government pledging itself to endow 
the Holy See with a fixed and ‘‘ tangible’ reve- 
nue, and agreeing not to interfere with the 
ecclesiastical rights of the Pope. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


OF GOODS. 


From a Needle to a Wardrobe—Costly 
and Low-Priced Goods—all Pockets 


and Tastes Suited. 
J ee following is taken from the WV. Y. 
Standard ; we can assure our readers that 
full as the description given seems to be, the 
half bas not been told : 


‘Grand street has for a long time been noted fo 
containing a first-class cheap store—not one of the 
usual description, where poor g are palmed off 
upon 

“a CREDULOUS ECONOMISTS 
as bargains of the most unheard-of kind, but a fen 
uine cheap store, where the best procurable thin 
may be purchased some degrees lower than prevall- 
ing prices. It has been a wonder to many how Rid- 
ley could afford to sell at such ae low rates, 
but as the gentleman himself explained : 

** My gnormous custom enables me to sell ten per 
cent. ch@aper than other establishments of the same 
kind, with: pecuniary advantage. The public ap- 
preciate my ideas, and show their appreciation 
practically. Had they done otherwise I should long 
since have retired from business 


A RUINED MAN, 


but as it is, I am now secured beyond all possibility 
of failure.” 

We congratulated him on his superior good for- 
tune, and —— to the third floor, where the 
wholesale business is attended to. ; 

Ridley’s is the favorite resort of country milliners. 
Here they purchase their stock—large or small, as 
the case may be—and return home sure that their 
investment will be pleasant to customers and profit- 
able for themselves. 


THE WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 


is as‘may be supposed, well supplied with eve 
thing necdfal for the millinery Business. Cases of 





— 


hats, bonnet-frames, ribbons, velvets, etc., are piled 
up in great profusion. The next floor below com- 
prises seve departments, the principal one of 
which is devoted to hats and bonnets. The majorit, 
of ladies’ hats, curled at the sides, and are to be h 
in every variety. Some of these in brown satin, 
present a wy rich and beautiful appearance, Their 
assortment 0 

TRIMMED HATS 


is remarkably fine. One of black velvet, with a 
square crown, trimmed richly with whit: lace, a 
black ostrich feather, white pompon and egitte was 
the object of much admiration, and deservedly too. 
None of our fashionable milliners would have sold 
it for less than fifteen dollars. Many of their fash- 
ionable patrons would have boen glad to purchase 
at that price, yet here it was labeled 7 


SEVEN DOLLARS AND A HALF. 


Ridley’s trimmers do not_ believe in gaudy colors. 
Their show-case is well and tastefully filled, but the 
majority of its contents are a simple blending of 
black and white. 

A black velvet bonnet, which was also greetly 
admired, had no ‘trimming, except two elegant os- 
trich feathers—one black, the other lavender. This, 
like its companions, was marked at a wondrously 
low figure. 

CAPS 


are another of Ridley’s specialties. Some tiny affairs 
of white merino, embroidered in white silk, and 
trimmed with down, were wondrously beautiful ; 
others of quilted white satin were viewed by young 
mothers with wistful eyes, and many a slender 
purse, whose scanty proportions bespoke 


GREAT EMPTINESS, 


was opened, and despoiled ruthlessly as its proprie- 
tor found it impossibie to resist the tiny temptations, 
whose mute, 

“7M A BARGAIN,” 
pacified the conscientious scruples which always 
besets one at such moments. - 

Then there were tiny turbans of lace, satin and 
merino, quite as bewitching as the caps above de- 
scribed. Cloaks trimmed elaborately, and others 
whose simplicity almost amounted to plainness, but 
none which the most hypercritical shopper could 
pronounce ugly. These range from five to thirty- 
tive dollars, according, of course, to the amount of 
labor and material expended. 


OLD LADIES’ CAPS 

are here in great abundance, made of the finest 
laces and trimmed in every imaginable way. Fancy 
endeavors to picture one of our great grandmother's 
silvered heads arrayed in these, and fails utterly. 
There is also here a large assortment of merino 
sacques for ladies’ house wear. These, cut and trim- 
med after the most approved styles, are sold from 
$50 to $5. Some cloth hoods, warmly lined for 
children’s winter wear, deserves more than passing 
mention both for their usefulness and beauty. They 
are made of all kinds of thick cloth, mainly of water- 
proof, lined with soft bright flannel, and are as 
pleasant a protection for little ears as we ever re- 
member having seen. 


WORSTED GOODS. 

These comprise still another department of the 
second floor—hoods, sacks and sontags—both knit 
and woven, are scattered around in every color, for 
every price. The collection of worked slippers and 
cushions is large and fine; the slippers in plain 
work range from $2 to $3 a pair; the raised from 
$450 to $550. Bright worsteds are 19 cents per 
ounce, black and white 15 cents, and German knit- 
ting yarn $235 per pound. White cotton for cro- 
cheting and knitting purposes is sold here for 80 
cents per pound, and other working materials in 
proportion. Slippers not filled out range from 75 
cents to $l; cusuions the same. ‘Those for 75 cents 
could not, we are satisfied, be purchased elsewhere 
for less than 10 shillings. 


THE LACE ASSORTMENT 


is unusually fine. Thread, guipure, Vallenciennes, 
and point-applique, are here in every width for mere 
nothing, as a lady, professedly a connoissieur, bland- 
ly remarked. andkerchiefs elaborately trimmed 
with real lace, range from $2 to $8; and sets of col- 
lars and cuffs with lace insertions, edgings, etc., 
are from 75 cents to $2. Lace imitations are very 
cheap, and some approach so closely the genuine as 
to be almost indistinguishable. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, 

in nainsook, linen, and other fine materials—puffed, 
tucked, inserted, and ruffiled—range from $4 to $-0, 
and waists alone cost from 75 cents to $8. Some of 
the most elegant guipure bands we have ever seen 
were ‘or sale here, together with rich Hamburg 
edgings and insertions of every variety. 

THE GLOVE DEPARTMENT 


is also well and thoroughly filled. 


THE JOSEPH GLOVE 
is one manufactured exclusively for Ridley. He 
sells them for one dollar a pair, and asserts them 
to be superior to any dollar kid in existence. 
“Why,” said Mr. Ridley, in reply to the look of 
astonishment greeting this assertion, ‘‘ our first or- 
der was for four thousand five hundred dozen, and 
every time we send the demand increases.” 
Besides the Joseph he has two other descriptions 
of hand covering. One, 
THE ALEXANDRE, 
also made expressly for himself. and valued at one 
dollar and a half a pair. The other, 
THE PERINOT, 


worth $175, and made with a peculiar gore in the 
thumb which makes it fit the hand without the 
usual wrinkle in the hollow between the thumb and 
fore finger. 

But the feature of this establishment that struck 
us most pleasantly was that perfect confidence 
shown Mr. Ridley by his employes. Many have 
been with him nineteen or twenty years, very few 
are new comers, and all apparently regard their 
employer as a true friend, and their smiling faces 
are happy commentaries on the ‘ white slavery” 
question of to-day?’ 

— ~~ 
House Furnishing. 

When our readers in Brooklyn wish to pur- 
chase house-furnishing goods, either to a large 
or small amount, they will do well to examine 
the extensive and well-asscerted stock of Messrs. 
E. W. Nichols, Fulton street. These gentle- 
men take pleasure in waiting upon visitors and 
showing them what is in the store. 

———_—»>_—— 
Text Books for Teachers. 

In the rush of their great business in school 
text books, for the extension of which large 
energy and capital are constantly put forth, 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. have found time to 
collect a choice library of volumes to aid 
teachers in the discharge of their duties. We 
are informed that these are published, not for 
profit, as the sale is not remunerative, but as a 
tribute to the noble profession who guide the 
patronage upon which the prosperity of this 
house rests. Nearly all the books of any note 
upon general educational topics are gathered 
in this ‘‘ Teachers’ Library,” now numbering 
about thitty volumes. The nucleus was the 
celebrated Theory and Practice of Teaching, by 
David Page. It has taken to itself in the 
course of time such works as the Teacher and 
Parent and the Teacher's Assistant, by Charles 
Northend; Normal Methods of Teaching, by 
Alfred Holbrook; also The Graded School, 
School Amusements, School Government, History 
of Educatwn, and kindred treatises by other 


of | good authors. 


FINANOIAL AND COMMEROIAL. 





NEW YORK, October 4, 1870. 

The Gold}Market was the most active of any of 
the Wall Street departments, the prices rising from 
1183¢ to 11444, cash gold continuing scarce. On Monday 
the price fell off again in consequence of a proposal 
from tke Secretary of the Treasury for the sale of a 
million dollars in gold per week, and for the payment 
in Gold of $7,022,000 of 5 # cent. Stock of 1860-71 due 
Jan. 1, and for the purchase of at least $2,000,000 per 
week of United States 5-20s. It is by no means certain 
that many holders of 5 per cents of 1871 will be willing 
to part with them at so material a reduction on inter- 
est, unless cash Gold becomes unexpectedly valuable. 
The supply of Gold at all events is pretty well assured 
for the present month, and'‘in November the payments 
of Gold interest will keep the market well supplied. 


The Government Bond Market was depressed 
about the middle of the week on the strength of a ru- 
mor that the Government would purchase only one 
millton on Thursday. It recovered its tone, however, 
before the close, and on Saturday the quotations were 
the highest of the week. 


Money was easy at 4@6 # cent. on call, and lenders 
have abandoned their anticipations of a tight market 
this Fall. A great deal of capital is now available for 
borrowers at depreciated rates. 

The Stock Market ruled dull and steady, chan- 
ges mostly tending upward. At the end of the week 
there was a more general disposition to realize, and a 
falling off was the natural result. 


The Treasury Programme for October is as 
follows: 


SALES OF GOLD. 
Wednesday, October 5.. 
Wednesday, October 12. 


Wednesday, Uctober 1 
Wedncsday, October 26.. 


Total.. 


5535 
5388 


et ee 


| 


| 
= 


PURCHASES OF BONDS. 
Thursday, October 6 
Thursday, October 13 


Thursday, October 20 
Thursday; October 27 


Paar cnnnnsehdiicnnmenanitn tp hikdatinbeie 
Quotations for the week ending October 4, 
High- 
est. 
1143¢ 
11444 
1144 
1133¢ 
112 
1124¢ 
110% 
110% 
1065, 
106% 
1113 

9214 
876 
98g 
9836 
88 
88% 
116% 
64 
81g 
1074 
wis 


SEES 
see 


American Gold Coin. 
U. 8. 6's" 


5-20's, Cou "62 ....... ° 
5-20’s, Cou "64........ 
5-20's, Cou "65 ....... 
5-20's, Cou ’67........ 


t 
poOMnnDmm 


b> BOD tBecccccccccccccce 

b BD-BD COR cece cocccccocsceess 

. Cent. and Hudson consol..... 
N. Y¥. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 


D 


zdaadagaaaa 


“=m 


Milwaukeesand St. Paul pf......... 
ROK. 2.0 ccs cnns coal sce 








PRODUCE MARKETS, 








NEW YORK, October 4, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the 
week ending Oct. 8, were as follows: 


Float, bok “ezes| Go: fen ed <4 
. 8. ° 26 . cone 

Cornmeal, bbls. ...... . mente, 
Cornmeal, bags...... 
Grass Seed, bush.... 


Butter—The tendency towards lower prices has 
become quite marked on very heavy receipts induced 
by the recent high prices. We quote: 


State firkins, full yellow, ® BD... 
State half-firkin tubs. extra, # 


° 

New York State, fresh 
Pennsylvania, fresh pail4, G b 

Western Reserve, firkins, full yellow, ® ». 
Chicago and N. W. fir., full 
Western tubs, fair to good 
do ordinary, # 
White Western 


‘30 
yellow, ® ®.......2! 
h edbberesdveve 27@30 


and State, ® P.... 
Cheese—The demand is more active and steady but 
the stock on hand is too large toadmit of any material 
advance in prices. The amount exported to Europe 
during |the week ending Saturday was 31,431 boxes. 
We quote: : 
State Factories, extra to fine, ® B......... 
Beate Factories’ ordinay, ® > 
Z es, 01 Db 
State Factories, cman, # D> 
Btate farm Dairies, di yt good. 
airies, ordin: to 1 
Western, fair to good. # a. pioaipth whe 2 "ol 
Western, ordinary, # ®................ 7 @il 


Cotton—The closing price for Monday were as fol- 
lows: 


o 
Common 


- 144@14 
acs 
! 
- 5@ ied 
14366 








Uplands. Mobile. N. O. 
Ordinary.....0.-.0+. 12% 13 18% 
Good — 





Flour and Meal—The market closed on a moder- 
ate demand for shipping brands of Western Flour, but 
offerings are rather light and the tendency isto greater 
firmness in prices. We quote: 


Su ine State and Western ..............$4, 
Extra Western Shipping brands &c. 
Extra Ohio, round-heop shipping brands. . 
Extra Ohio, trade and family brands... 
Southern Flour, poor to good extras,......4, 
Southern Flour, good to very choice ex....6, 
Rye Flour, inferior to very choice 
Corn Meal do do 


Grain—Wheat was rather firmer at the end of the 
week. We quote: 


White Amber, # bush............... os see $1,406 
Red and Amber Western, # bush......... 1,284 
No, 1 Spring, ® bush............ 

No. 2 Spring, # bush ....... oe 

No. 3 Spring, # bush............ 

COUR Wi enescvsvions socccccsbseseesosce 
Rye. # bush 
Oats ® 


01,60 
p1,37 
p1,83 
p1, 18 
p1,07 

95 
dD 9 
wee 5234 @58 
Eggs—A good demand prevails at steadyrates. We- 
quote : 

State and Pounayivenia, at mark, ® doz ......29@30 

loss off, ee ° 2 


Western, )] eee 
Canada, loss off, # doz........... 
Poultry and Game-The a 
prices are rather easier. : We quote; 
Ducks, State and Western, # 
State end Western, # 
Turkeys, State an Western. 
Fow and 








ir 
Bb 
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Oct. 8, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











WHOLESALE DRY GOODS .PRICES 
OURRENT—For the week ending Oct. 4. 
Print to | 


Atlantic......... 
American Star.. 


Brown Sheetings 
& Shirtings. 


dt Atlantic B. .coccce 





1 
Merrimac W........-- 
GQOGROGD. occ cceceecssecde 
Amoskeag, mourning .10 
Lndn & imp- 
son’s, yw = anaeens 
Spragues, shirting.... 

3 purple.....113¢ | 
Garner purple 114 § 
Mallary, pink.........12 

_ Ginghams. 





paca oo2l 
Oriental Leuster......18 
Printed Armures 20 
Plain - 19 
Corset Drills. . 
IB. cocessee - 


Peppe . 
Naumk’g Satteen 
Cambrics. 
Masonville, paper 
Son: ” geecee 8 


Washington, “ .... 8 
leached Cottons. 

8—4 Boot R..... -. 000. YS 
—4 CANOE .oec.eeeeeee Og 

7—8 Slaterville.,...... 9 

7-8 Thorndike C 

43in. Great FallsA 

4—4 N. Y. Mills 

1—4 Thorndike B. 

4—4 Boot E 





o. 70... Bl 
Spool Cotton. 
CR Races copagoeccccsll 
Willimantic 8 F. 
Willimantic, 
Holyoke.. 
C C Cotto 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A Very Elegant, Costly, and Sub- 
stantial Present 
Will be sent to every Lady throughout the land, 
who wilt distribute among her friends and ac- 
quaintances FIVE or more copies of ‘‘ THE 
WoMAN AND HER ACCUSERS,”’ a thrilling book, 
written for the benefit of ‘‘The Midnight 
Mission,” by Rev. W. A. MUHLENBERG, D. D. 
Send a Stamp for acircular, giving full par- 
ticulars, to PLIny F. SmiTH, 26 Nassau Street, 
box 2592, P.O.,N. Y. This means just as it 


reads—try it. 
—_~>_——. 


(t= The earliest mention of soap is made by 
Pliny, who declares it to be the invention of the 
Gauls, though he states his own preference for 
the German over the Gallic soap. Both hard 
and soft soaps were in use among the Germans, 
and Pliny describes the mode of manufacture. 
Crampton Brothers’ Imperial Laundry Soap 
partakes of the qualities of the most celebrated 
German Laundry Soaps. It contains a large 
proportion of vegetable oil. Housekeepers will 
do well to call for it. Manufacter7 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 Rutgers Place, and 33and 35 Jefferson 
street. Office 84 Front street, New York. 4) 
—Exchange. 
———————EEEE eee 


NEW 





PUBLICATIONS. 


New Sabhath-Scheol Books. 


Pub.isaed by Am. Sunday-School Union. 
Afterwards; or, Janet’s True Friend, $1.15 
Outin the Storm, - - - - .- 55 
Sharlyand Sharley, - - - - - 45 
Mistress Margery; ataleoftheLollards, 70 
Christiana Hatherly’s Childhood, - - 65 
Daisy’s Companion, - - - - 60 
Sister Rose: or, St. Bartholomew's Eve, 70 
The Swallows of Leigh Farm, - - - 45 
Allie Moore’s Lesson, - - - 22 
The Young Potatoe Roasters, - - 25 
Aunt Winfred’s Legacy, - - - 50 
Fergus Morton, the Scottish Boy, - - 30 
Days at Millgate; or, Lame Jemmio, 935 
Story of the Beatitudes, - - - ~- 65 
Hungering and Thirsting, - 35 
The Silver Spoon, oe.” ee 30 


For sale at Sunday-School Depositories, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
40 Winter St.; Boston. 

3 Custom-House Place, Chicago. 
207 North Sixth St., St. Louis. 

8 and 10 Bible |: ise New York. 


G. &. SCHOFIELD. 


AROHBISHOP LEIVH{ON'S WORKS, 
Now ready in 5 vols. - aened paper, price £2 17s, 
clo 





Aas LEIGHTON’S WHOLE 
WORKS. With large additions and cor- 
rections from MSS and with historical and other 
illustrative notes. Edited by W. West, B.A, In. 
cumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. Each Division 
~ comeette in itself, and may be had separately as 
ollows : 


Vol If. Sermons and Charges. Price i%s. 
Vols. III. & 1V. Commentary on 8t. 
= Th y it. Peter. 


Vol. V. Expository Lectures. Price 10s. 6d. 
Vol. VI. Meditations on the Psalms. Price 


To be followed shortly by— 
Vol. L., containing the Life, Letters, Miscellaneous 
Pieces, and Indexes, completing the set. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 
Paternoster Row. 
New York: JOHN WILEY & SON, 
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Just Published. 
A NEWIVOLUME OF 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 


Comprising 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians 


and Colossians. 
Translated and Edited by 


P. SCHAFFE, D.D., Rev. C. C. STARBUCK, D.D., 
M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., and Prof. H. B. HACK- 
ETT, D.D. 


One vol. royal 8vo. cloth, $5. Sheep, $6,50. 

This volume is fully equal to those which have pre- 
ceded it in respect of accuracy an@ breadth of scholar- 
ship, amply sustaining the opinion taken of Lange’s 
Commentary as ** the greatest Biblical Work of the 
Age.” 

*.*The volumes already issued—nine in all—are, in 
the Old Testament, Genesis (1 vol.); Proverbs, Song of 
Solomon and Ecclesiastes (1 vol.); and in the New Tes- 
tament, Matthew (1 vol.); Mark and Luke (1 voh) ; 
Acts (1 vol.); Romans (1 vol.) ; Corinthians (1 vol.) ; 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, and Phile- 
mon (1 vol.); James, Peter, John, and Jude, (1 vol.) 


THE POPULAR EDITION 
Or 

Froude’s History of England. 

Price, per vol., $1.25. 


The set, in cloth binding, in a neat box, tor $15, the 
same in half calf, at $36. , 


In 12 volumes, 12 mo. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 
SUBJEOTS. 


One vol, 12mo, cloth, (uniform with the popular 
edition of ** Froude.”) Price reduced to $1.50. 


The Early Years of the Christian Church— 
The Apostolic Era. 


By E. DEPRESSENSE, D.D. ivol.12mo. $1.75. 
The Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
LIGHT HOUSES AND LIGHT SHIPS. 
By W. H. D. ADAMS. 


1 vol. 12mo., with 60 Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

The volumes in the Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
already published—thirteen in number—contain over 
600 illustrations, and are sold at the uniform price of 
$1.50 per volume. 


A handsomely illustrated Oatalogue, giving full 
descriptive paragraphs of the vavious volumes of this 
series, will be sent on application. 


The above books sent post-paid to any address, 
by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 00., Publishers, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Rev. Dr. Mason's Autobiography. 
The Story 


Working Man’s Life 


WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 
AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


BY FRANCIS MASON, D.D. 
With an Introduction by W. R. Williams, D, D. 


One volume, 12mo, Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


“The Story of a Working Man's Life is the 
modest title of a volume of reminiscences by Rev. 
Dr. Francis Mason, well and honorably known not 
only to our own denomination, but to Christians in 
both hemispheres "— Watchman and Reflector. 

‘‘ As a veteran Missionary, having had especially 
the honor be the translator of the Karen Scriptures, 
he adds one to the ‘ cloud of witnesses’ for Christian 
Missions and the true spirit of that work. As an 
observant traveler, he has seen much in different 
countries, and tells us what he has seen with fresh 
recollection.”—New York Examiner and Chronicle. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
OAKLEY, MASON, & CO., Publishers, 
New York. 


‘THREE STANDARD 


Church Music Books. 


THE TEMPLE Choir. By 1 F. Sew. 
ard, Dr. Lowell Mason, and Wm. B. Bradbury. 
Containing an unusual variety in its contents for 
the use of choirs. The Singing School Department 
is unexcelled, being very clear in its progression, 
and especially attractive in the selections. 

THE KEY NOTE. By Wn. B. Bradbury. 
One of the more recent of this celebrated author's 
works. Attractive and complete in all its depart- 


ments. ™ 

THE JUBILEE. Bradbury's best book of 

of Church Music. ore than 200,000 have already 

been sold. ‘ 
Prices of Single Copies of the above, $1 50 each. 

$1350 per dozen. Specimen Copies sent postage 

paid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OC. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


A Well of English Undefiled. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS OF 


English Literature, 


In Four Volumes, viz. : 
English Literature, 
Do. of 19th Century, 
American Literature, 
Classical Literature, 

Price, $2,50 each, will hereafter be published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 

lll & 113 William St., N. Y, 


E_HAVE JUST ISSUED THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Being twelve Beautifully-Colored Maps, as follows : 
1, Ancient World ; 2. Armenia; 3. Canaan iu the 
Patriarchal Ages; 4. Egypt; 5. Canaan, as divided 
among the Tribes ; 6. Dominions of David and Solo 
mon; 7. Kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; 8. Assyria, 
9. Palestine in the Time of our Savior; 10. Jerusa- 
lem; 11. Travels of Paul; 12. Modern Palestine. 
Each Map covers two pages (no leaves folded in), 
and the whole book is nice pocket size, making the 
neatest set of Maps we have ever seen. 

Bound in three Styles: Flexible Paper Covers, 
price 25 cts.; Strong English Cloth, price 50 cts. ; 
same binding, with gilt edges and title, 75 cts. Sent 
by al, posonis, on receipt of price. 

Li discount to the trade. 
L. SEWELL & Co., Publishers, 











15 Astor Place. 


Cuicaao, In, 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Published by 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,”’ 
For Ohoirs and Singing-Schools. 


Examine ‘‘ The Victory'’ before purchasing. It 
promises to be the leading Church Music Book this 
season. 

Price, retail, $1 50; per dozen, $13 50. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of $1 25. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 


For the Suuday-School. 


‘Bright Jewels” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 

Priee in paper, $25 per 100; Board, $30 per 100. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION,” 


For Public and Social Worship. 
A COMPLETE HYMN & TUNE BOOK. 


288 pages, about 690 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of —* 
size. and bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


_ We quote from testimonials received the follow- 
ing: 


From Rev. J. H. Raymond, President of Vassar 
Oollege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“TI have examined ‘Songs of Devotion,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to me 
so large, or where there was so happy a combination 
of classical correct and artistic excellence, with 
popular feeling and spirit. Every page is singable, 
and yet the prevailing taste is pure and high. If 
my associates agree with me, we shall adopt it for 
our social worship at ‘ Vassar’ without delay.” 

A single copy mailed, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don't fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 








EST BOOK FOR AGENTS.—It is indis- 
pensable. Everybody wants it. ALL should 


have it. 

HOW TO WRITE. | HOW TO BEHAVE. 

HOW TO TALK. HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
A complete Letter- Writer ; a cerrect Speaker and 
Chairman’s Guide; Rules for Republican Court— 
not European—Etiquette, and a Business Man’s 
Connsellor. It is ars the work for every American 
who would fit himselt for success in any and in 
every office, position or pursuit. 

Liberal terms to agents. Sent first post for $2 25, 
by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 

N.B.—A copy of this book will be given as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers, at $3 each, to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Boys here is a chanee 
for you. Who will have this Free Gift ? 





PUREE MONTHS FREE! 
Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 
Months S150! 
Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 
Months for $100! 
Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 
Months for Nothing! 
Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 


Months for Nothing, 
And a Spjendid Premium Given 
for Taking it! 


15 for 


Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 


Three Months will be Given Free to all who syb- 
scribe now for 1871, and by so doing one will get 
Fifteen Months for $1 50. 

Fifteen Months for $100. By making a club of 
Ten, each member of it receives fifteen months for 
$1 00. 

Fifteen Months for Nothing. Any one making up 
a club of Ten, and sending to us before the publica- 
tion of the next number, shall have one copy free ! 

Fifteen Months for Nothing, and a Premium given 
Jor taking it, Any one who will make up a club of 
more than Ten, and senditg to us before the publi- 
cation of the next number, receives one copy free 
and a premium as per premium list. 

J.E.TILTON & CO., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS. 


(= A Sample Copy, Club and Premium Lists, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 15 cents. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR, 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, #1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the 
for the year 1871. 


order. 
THE BRICHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen free. 
No continued stories. The very best ee 


100 Gold Dollars 
Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Christian. 
An exponent of the living world of interest to the 
young. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in fancy. A teacher of that which is valua- 
ble and entertaining in fact. The largest circula- 
tion of any children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Ex- 
amine an | se: tf success is an index of merit. Send | 
our: a)3cription, or order a specimen at onee. | 
ention wi:ere you saw this advertisement. JOHN 
B. ALDEN & Cu., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


amt year to new subscribers 
lease mention this when you 








SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE !! 


Scribner's Monthly. 


An Illustrated Magazine for the 
People. 


We shall 
number of a 

be merge 
alar 


eee on the 15th of October the first 
azine with the above title, in which 


will the well-known and deservedly 


pop 
‘HOURS AT HOME”’ 
AND 


‘‘PUTNAM’S MACAZINE.”’ 


The leading characteristics of these two Maga- 
zines will be combined in the new monthly, and 
each number will be 


Handsomely and Protusely {llustrated, 


THE BEST 


American and English Writers 


WILL B& EMPLOYED UPON ITS PAGES, 


And neither pains nor expense will be spared to 
render the illustrations worthy of the text. The 
Leading Serial of the year will be written by 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 


One of the most powerful and rapidly rising Authors 
of Great Britain; while brief 


Tales, Poems, Essays, Travels, 


Articles of Social and Scientific Interest, 
Will be furnished by a 


LARGE & ABLE OORPS OF WRITERS. 


The Editorial conduct of the Magazine will be in 
the hands of 


Dr. J. G. HOLLAND (Timothv Titcomb), 


Whose experience as author and editor fits him 
peculiarly for this office. He will be assisted by 
capable and accomplished men in the literary and 
pictorial departments, who share his wish and in- 
tention to make 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


THE 
Best Family Magazine 
IN AMERICA. 


Canvassers wanted everywhere, to whom good 
wages will be pai 

Subscription price $3.00 a year, invariably in ad- 
vance. Single numbers 30 cts. The usual discount 
to the trade. Liberal arrangements made with 
booksellers to receive and forward subscriptions for 
the Magazine. For sale by all Newsdealers and 
Booksellers. Send 25 cts. for specimen number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway (3d floor), 
NEW YORK. 


THE WESTERN WORLD. 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
everywhere. 6 cents; $3ayear. A $5 Prize to ev- 
ery subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy 
Address JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 








BIBLE CUIDE, 


A remarkable combination of knowledge. Unpre- 
cedented success—rare oppertunity. Special agen- 
cies to Local Preachers and ail intelligent church 
members. J. BEARDSHAW, 

29 Beekman St., New York. 





‘DRY GOODS. 





co. 


A. T. STEWART & 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
A Magnificent Assortment 


OF 


LYONS, GENOA, GERMAN, & ENGLISH 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, 


AND 
VELVETEENS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Velvet Ribbons, 


In all Grades and Shades. 


FEATHERS, 
FLOWERS, 
MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, &c., 


At Prices Greatly Below 
those of last Season. 


i 10th Sts 


164 Atlantic Street, 

Have opened their new stock of 
AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. 
SILKS, 

Plain and Fancy, in all desirable styles and colors, 
IRISH POPLINS, 

Pim Bro’s only. 

PLAID GOODS, 
in Crape Cloth, Serges, Siams, Velours. etc. 


SHAWL SUITS & SUIT MATERIALS, 
Cordonets, Takonaise, Biarritz Reps, etc. 
MOURNING COODS 
of all desirable kinds. 

BLACK SILKS, 

Under Regular Prices. 


J. & B. offer a stock of Foreign and Domestic 
Fabrics unequalled in variety and beauty, and at 
the very lowest market rates. 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 

THOME PRENCHT Reet bee 800 
0 DOZEN LADIES’ ‘TUCKED SKIRTS, trom 

. A. CORR, 

Street, 





223 Fulton yn. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON: 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Lines of Colored and Black Satins, 
$1, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard. 
Black and Colored Silk Velvets, from $1.56 
per yard. 
Sash Ribbons, 75 cents, 88 cents, and $1 per 
yard. 
Clearing out over Five Thousand Pieces of 
Colored andjBlack Satin Ribbons at 10 cents 
per yard, regular price 25 cents. 
New Styles in Bonnet and Neck Ribbons. 
Examine our New .Feathers and Flowers. 
Largest Stock in this City to select from. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand ; Nos. 66, 68, and 70 
Allen St., Corner Store, 
Fifth block east from the Bowery 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON. 
YANKEE NOTIONS. 
Leather Satchels, 75 cents, $1, $1.20, $1.25, 


$1.30, $1.50, and $1.60. 
Specialities—Perfumery, Soaps, Toilet Arti- 
cles, Brushes, Combs, Pocket-Books, Fans, 
Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, Fancy Goods, 
&c., &c. 
New Lines of Jewelry, from 25 cents the set 
and upward. 


Umbrellas, Hoop-Skirts, Small Wares, Hair 
Goods, Corsets, 50c., 60c., 75c., $1, 1.25, and 
$1.50—Examine. 

Zephyr Wools, Knitting Yarns, Worsted 
Embroideries—All cheap. 

EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, and 3114 Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND S8T., NEW YORK. 


Trimming Department. 
Fifty New Styles of Trimming for Dresses and 


Cloaks. 
Every Shade and Width in Colored and Black 
Silk Ribbon. 
Velvet under regular prices; best makes. 


New Styles in Morse Trimmings, Gimps, 
Buttons, Ornaments, &c., &c.. cheap. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY'’S & SON, 


Laces and Embroideries. 
Hundreds of Embroidered Sets. Bargain. 
Fine Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, 8, 10, 12, 15, 
20, 25, 31 cents and upward. 


Beautiful Assortment of Lace Collars, in all 
the New Shapes. Lace Collars, 15, 18, 25, 31, 
38, 44, and 50 cents—Examine. Gimpure, 
Applique, Point, Brussels, and other Laces. 
Large Aasortment. 


Examine our Lace Under-Sleeves. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3:14 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 

Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Hosiery Department. 
Bargains in Ladies, Misses’, and Boy’s Hosiery. 
Lines of Berlin, Cloth, and Cashmere Gloves 
we offer at Fifty cents on the Dollar (part of a 
Jobber’s stock.) Ladies’ and Gent’s Under- 
Vests, Drawers, all under value. 
Large variety of Neck-Ties, Bows, &c., we 
offer. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 311} Grand; 66, 68. and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON, 
KID CLOVES, 


The Best Dollar Kid in the World, 
Every Pair Warranted, 
olors Superb. 
Also, Full Lines of the Alexander 
And Perinot Kid Gloves. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311 and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON. 


Hat aud Bonnet Department. 

New Styles, both Trimmed and Untrimmed. 
Fritz, Strasbourg, Paris, Nilsson, Seebach, 
Rhine, Metz, Sailor, Seine, Garde, 
Zetland, Elbe, Toul, &c., &c. 

An Immense Stock to select from, largely 
below regular prices. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & S80N, 
309, 311, and 311} Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
: Fifth block east from the Bowery 




















TO MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
KEEPERS. 
Our Stock of 
FALL MILLINERY COODS, 
VELVETS, HATS, FEATHERS AND 
FLOWERS, 
Will amply repay inspection. 


We cut Lengths at Piece Prices. 


Full lines of the celebrated 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES. 


Jobbing Room upstairs. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, and 3114 Grand, 66, 68 and 70 Allen st. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


“ FALL TRADE oe 


MLA PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, oY 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and OY 
MA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
A HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
MA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &, OY 
MA R. H. MACY, ox 
MA léth Bt. and 6thAve. OY 





MA oy 
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AI HOME, 


—A religious young man at New Hart- 
ford, lowa, recently attempted to moderate the 
views of an orthodox clergyman of that city by 
appearing outside his bed-room hapited in the 
supposed costume of His Satanic Majesty. The 
clergyman being a practical man, seized a good 
thick stick and laid it on to the back of the en- 
thusiast until he was forced to call aloud for 
mercy. 

—A Sacramento, Cal., exchange says 
that the hens in that par} of the country seem 
demoralized, and have not a proper regard for 
the duty they owe to society. Eggs aré scarce 
there. 


—A Scotch lunatic at Middletown, in this 
State, has lived in the same house with his 
sister for fifteen years without talking to her. 
He stations himself at a window outside the 
Presbyterian Church every Sunday, and knocks 
at the shutters, by way of warning, whenever 
the clergyman happens to diverge from the 
regular orthodox course. 


—An “intelligent” member of the Con- 
necticut Legislature, in addressing his con- 
stituents, by letter, in reference to a new sec- 
tion ina bill, says: “This ack shal not efect 
any sute now pendin.” 


—An Irish lady at Troy, teacher in one 
of the public schools, tortured a class of young 
girls by suddenly inquiring if they could tell 
the name of the first womap. One of the little 
ones, more forward than the rest, advanced to 
the tront of the class, and replied: ‘‘ Well, we 
don’t know, Ma’am, what her name was; but, 
any way, she wasn't Irish.” 


—An instance of the remarkable progress 
of servantgalism was developed in one of our 
first families Jast Saturday. A lady had em- 
ployed a vigorous female of the Celtic race on 
a week’s trial, aud at the close of the week the 
girl proved deficient in the ordinary qualities 
which *‘ help” should possess. The lady accord- 
ingly informed the girl that her services were 
no longer wanted. ‘‘ What is that for, mem—I 
haven't found any fault wid yous!” broke out 
the girl, quite surprised if not indignant at tle 
news. 


—A Western editor accuses another of 
having stolen his report of « meeting, which 
was recognized by certain ear-marks. The re- 
tort courteous is that the first editor ‘should 
tie his ears over the top of his head while 
writing, to keep them out of the ink-bottle. 


—A California woman took a big rattle- 
suake out of her baby’s cradle with two canes, 
and dropped him into a kettle of boiling water, 
which took the bite out of him. 


—During the war a woman went to a 
grocer’s shop, and found she was paying double 
for candles, so she asked what was the reason 
candles were so dear. The grocer replied, ‘‘ O, 
it is the war.” ‘‘Dear me,” said the woman, 
“ have they got to fighting by candle-light ?” 

—The captain of one of the New York 
and Liverpool steamers is remarkable for his 
silence, so much so that some of his passengers 
have thought him dumb. A lady whoknew his 
peeuliarity in this respect, addressed him dur- 
ing a dense fog on the banks of Newfoundland 
as follows: ‘* Captain Stone, is it always foggy 
here?’ “ Madam,” replied the captain, “ how 
should I know? I don’t live here.” 
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AGENTS WANTED. 








Book ACENTS WANTED for a new, 
unique, and elegantly illustrated work, ‘‘ Our 
SISTER RePustic”; Sight-Seeing and Adventure in 
the land of the Aztecs. By AlbertS. Evans. Hon. 
Wm. H. SEWARD writes: “ The descriptions are 
vivid and ye the style brilliant and attractive ; 
the seat of Mexican society will be thought by the 
public too-highty colored : I think the error lieg on the 
other side.” All who wish to canvass for the most 
attractive and best-selling book will send for cireu- 
lars, &e., to Columbian Book Co., Hartford, Ct. 


GOD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the crandest book of modern 
times. All History analyz: !romanew es int, 
God rules among the natiuns. An OPE BIBLE 
nevery iand. No other took like **. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in every tasaiy- Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York, or 14@ Lake St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED for a New, Fresh, Book. 


Heros. & M SACRED 

HEROES MARTYRS. 

Written in the light of the latest Biblical aren, 
er 


mz, > in ee —_ style, mg 8t 
n wings of surpassin uty. an @ Ja’ 

of the dist Nor of "Ba 

NAPOL 





GENTS WANTED FOR 





ngnished author of ** SACRED MOUNTAINS,” 
EON AND HIS MARSHALS,” &c., whose works 
have sold by the 1 0, and are foi in every 
village and hamlet of t! nion, astanding advertise- 
ment for anything coming from his pen. 
he Clergy and the Press are loud in its praise. Old 
pate, = those ve ee ae = mosting 
with great success. dress, with stamp, for fu - 
ticulars, E. B, TREAT & UO., 654 Brondway, ny 


50,000 Boys and Cirls 


WANTED, one or more in every city, village, and 
neighborhood in the United States, to work at 
leisure hours for good pay incash. Pleasant, per- 
mpanent, honorable employment. Write at once to 
JOHN B. ALDEN & Co., Chicago, Ill. Please men- 


tion where you see this. 
$250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
- Samples, free. Address 8, M, SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
A WEEK paid to agents in a new business. 
2a, 


$60 Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, M: 











evn Fay Kater, 


nipe Geuntries. Company invite any test or comparison: 
hine knits everything. Price for plain, $35 for 
silver-plated, for gol pimed, including Reel, Win- 
Bobbins, Oiler, &c._ Rights sold. Agents wanted. 
ddress, New Haven Family Knitting Machine Co., 
New Haven. Conn. 


Photographs of Indian Chiefs, 


BRAVES and WOMEN—IN THEIR NATIVE DRESS 
and EQUIPMENTS. FIVE FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Address H. 8. SHUSTER, 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 306 and 898 CANAL 8t., cor. of Laight. SIX PER 

CENT. interest’ on $5 to $5,000. Money deposited on 

or before Oct. 20 will bear interest from Oct. 1. 
ASSETS $7,758,946.96. 
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LEONARD S. BALLOU'S ‘NEW YOKE” 
SHIRTS, made to order of New York Mills muslin, 
and fine linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at r dozen. 
“HAND MADE.” Send for circular and measure- 
ment blank to fill up. Sent free. 


NOTICE. 

Send your orders direct to me. The “NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine unless my autograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 

, By mailing me the ys measures, I can safe- 
uarantee you perfectly fitting shirts. 
= ioe PASURES. 


Neck—Inches aroutld from button to buttonhole. 
Yoke—Inches from one shoulder joint to the other 
giroatt—lnnhen around the chest under the arm- 
ts. 
. Waist—Number of inches around. 

Bosom—Do you want studs, eyelets, or buttons, 

Shirt—Length—State style of plaits in bosom. 

Sleeve-—Length from center of back to knuckles, 

Wrist—Sty le of cuff. 

Height, — Feet, — Inches. — Weight, — Pound. 

\, B.—“ Goods ordered” forwarded to anv pan 
of the United States by ex press, in five days from 
receipt. of order, ‘'C. O. D.” 

‘Tne Express Agent will allow you to examine the 
goods before paying for them, and if not perfectly 
satisfactory you need not take them. 

LEONARD 8. BALLOU, Agent, 
¢§ Celebrated ‘‘ F. Y.8,” and 
e ‘‘ New Yoke” Shirt. 
AY, NEW YORK. 


Inventor o the 


Only Depot, 296 BROAD 
P. O. box 3,997. 





OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, and efficie 

other machine! 


OMPARE it with every o 
Broadway, N. Y.! 


OLBY Bros. & U0., 





DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 

Single copies, 25 cents; mailed free, yearly, $3 00, 
with a choice of splendid and extraordinary pre- 
miums given to each subscriber, post free. 

lst. A beautiful Parlor Chromo Picture, worth 
$500 ; or, 

2d. A large and splendid Parlor Lngraving, The 
Picnic on the 4th of July, worth $10 00; or, 

3d A good Stereoscope and Series of Views. 

4th A good Pocket Bible, bound in Morocco and 
Gilt Edges. 

5th. Mme. Demorest’s System of Dress Cutting 
for both Ladies and Children. 

6th Mme Demorest’s Suspender and Shoulder 
Brace. 
7th Photographs of Mr. and Mme Demorest in 
the Rembrant Style for framing, with numerous 
other valuable premiums. 
See list in Monthly. Splendid premiums to Clubs. 
Twenty subscribers, at $3 each, without any other 
premium ; and for thirty subscribers with the first 
remium to each subscriber, secures the best Sew- 
_ Machine—a Grover & Baker. 
838 Breadway, New York. 





THE BEST BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE. 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


ALWAYS 


Sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems, Puzzles, 
Music, Travels, Games, and other entertaining fea- 
tures, all profusely illustrated, and calculated to 
amuse, instruct, and elevate Young America. Single 
copies, 12 cents. Yearly, $1.50, with a choise of the 
following beautiful and valuable premiums to each 


subscriber : A fine Parlor Chromo, worth $5.00, and 
nal to an oil oe or, a fine Morocco gilt- 
piece Pocket Bible; or, a fine pearl handle two-blade 
Pocket Knife and a Pallet of best Paints; or, a 
superior Spy-Glass; or, the Bright Side (Weekly) 
for one year; or, Schoolday Visitor for one year; or, 
Wood’s Household Magazine for one year; or, The 
Book of Adventures, price $1.00; or a choice from 
the list of splendid premiums offered to «ingle sub- 
scribers to Demorest’s Monthly azine, and 
numerous other valuable and splendid premiums 
for clubs, Specimen copies, with circulars, mailed 
t-free on receipt of 10 ts. Address W. 
ENNINGS DEMOREST, 8&8 Broadway, N.Y. 
Do not fail to send for a specimen. 





HAT to Wear and How to Make It, 

Or Just What Every Lady Wants to Know. 
Mme. Demorest’s Semi-Annual Book of Instruction 
on Dress and Dressmaking for the Fall and Winter 
of 1870-71, with full descriptions of the Latest 
Styles, including Materials, aoe, Mourning, 
Traveling, and Wedding Outfits, alking and 
Fancy Costumes, Dinner, Atos and other 
Toilets, Jewelry, Laces, Coiffures, Millinery, and 
everything new and desirable connected with 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, instructions in 
Dressmaking and other useful and valuable infor- 
mation for Dressmakers and Ladies generally. 
Price 15 cents, or with the Memmoth Bulle 
Plate ot Fashions, 50 cents. Either mailed post- 
free. 838 Broadway, New York. 





ME. DEMOREST’S Combination 
Suspender and Shoulder-Brace. 
These useful and comfortable cles relieve the 
hips and omenens the weight of the skirts on the 
shoulders, and at the same time, they are so ar- 
ranged that they incline the shoulders back and the 
chest forward, giving a very graceful and dignified 
sition to the body—condueing to comfort and 
ealth, besides being very convenient and durable. 
Every lady should wear, and nochild should be 
without them, Ladies’, $1; Cuildren’s, 75 cents. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. Address, 
MME. DEMO T, Broadway, New York. 





ME. DEMOREST’S ELEGANT MAM- 

MOTH BULLETIN PLATE OF FASHIONS 
for the Fall and Winter of 1870-71, ele ~ | colored, 
and with Book of Descriptions, redu to only 
$1.00; uncolored, 50 cents. Book of Descriptions 
alone 15 cents. Either t-free. Address, MME. 
DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. Ready Sept. 





‘“There’s No Such Word as Fail !”’ 
This is absolutely true in uring DOOLEY’S YEAST 
POW OER, for so perfect is the combination of the in- 
ents entering into its manufacture, t 
jiscuits, rolls, or pastry, both light and nutritious, can 
be made every time. It is always ready, ulwaya reliable, 


and requires but half the quantity of thoes of ordi: 
Sabie. and i sqne th h For sale 





in 


lst. Send early. 

VERY FINE PARLOR CHROMO 
A PICTURE, worth $5.00, is given as a 
Premium to each Yearly Subscriber who pays $3.00 
for Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. Do you want an 
artistic Parlor Picture quite equal in appearance to 
an Oil Painting worth $300.00. send a Year’s Sub- 





8, quently, per. 
6 to meet the wants of all, by grocers geney- 
ee ot — 


scription forthe Model Parlor Magazine. Address, 
W JENNINGS DEMORESD, epeBrondway, N.Y. 





FINANCIAL. 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 
ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


AND 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, Il., 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The Company have leased the Peoria and Pekin 
Railroad on favorable terms, making the Western 
Terminus at Peoria, the second city in MIlinois, 
where through connections are made to Omaha and 
the Pacific, saving over 65 miles travel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST with so 
many valuable connecting trunk lines East and 
West, NO SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 


‘in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 


20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000. 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Stock 
at par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 923 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 


|market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 


OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 
For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N. Y. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 





and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 


NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $1008, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. | Wall-St. 


“LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and other Securities. 





PLYMOUTH PULPI? 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 


These Sermons are being read by people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome volume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Paces each. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 


AND 
THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 
will be sent to one address for one 
year for $5 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subseriber under this offer will re- 


ceive a copy of Marshall's ‘Household Wash- 
ington.” 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,N. Y¥. 





HIRAM WOODRUFF 
* 
TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Drive Him. 


ON THE 


A handsome 12mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2,25. 


The New York 7ribune says: ‘‘ Thisis a Masterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in dandling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. There 
isno book like it in any language on the subject of 
which it treats.”” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


of 
ait J. B. FORD & CO., 





99 PARK Row, Naw YouK 








“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WINC, CUSHINC & SMITH, 


423 Broome St., New York. 





“For power, sweetness of tone, elastic touch, elegant workmanship, and finish, it stands unrivalled.’ 


—Liberal Christian, Dec. 18, 1869. 


‘Its full round tone—unsurpassed in purity and power—makes it an especial favorite.”—The Inde- 


pendent, Sept. 22, 1870. 








CHICKERING & SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square ald Uprioht 
PIANO FORTES, 


PIANOS made to order to suit any style of Fur- 
niture. 

PIANOS taken in Exchange, Sold on Install- 
ments, Rented, Tuned, and Repaired. 

Constantly in store, a large assortment of Second- 
Hand PIANOS of our own and other makers. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. |! East 14th Street, 


Between Union Square and 5th Ave. 





Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T.S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos, Organs, or 
Melodeons, for sale or rent, at very low prices for 
cash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO.’S pianos 
are unsu sed. Their stock of second-hand pianos 
and melodeons is very fine and very cheap. They 
sell on small month As begs 2 and rent cheap. 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, sre superb. 

ou can geta good bargain there always. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 








THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 

_The great combination of excellent qualities in the 
CUAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of- workmanship, have placed it in the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St, Send fora cireular. Address, 

- H. CHAMBERS & SON 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; th 
large organ in the PLYMOUTH CHURC Brookiyn, 
of aie paeeess of ee paente of /— sizes, in 
every part o e coun ,» and oO} 
Represented in Sen tae by oo 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
recisely the same terms as at the factory. - 


The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 





Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway. 
N.Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


BOY NTON’sS 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
LAD EoD 
LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 

BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES 

& CO 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON 1 
No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular: 








A. WILLARD & CO., 
m Looking Glasses, 


177. Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 





Homeceopathic Medicines. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE ©, TAPFL, 


Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 


T, 
, New York. 
and Books 


Street, 
in f ak aworimend Mea 

for use. Qr- 
Senn per mail promptly attended to. 


COLTON 


BETA OOIATION, ens eet 





JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th ste., 


BROOKLYN, N. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, ete., ‘ 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
largé and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always on exhibition, = for sale at reasonable 
~ prices. 


XY, 





IMPROVE 
$15 WALTHAM WATCHES, $15 


If you wish to obtain a genuine Waltham 
= = » late im sovemmnte, and run ak 
whatever of noto ng a reliable ti 
for Descriptive Price List and. Titustrase® Cone 
logue, giving full particulars of Watches, atyle and 
uality of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Bilver 
ases, $15. In 18k Gold Cases,$75. Ladies’ size 
$60. Every Watch thoroughly examined and regu. 
- ry and one coat should prove imperfect, a 
at once and we eorrect or exch 
that is perfect, free of charge. ——— 
H. O. FORD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
(Eight years with American Watch C 
No. 84 Tremont Street, oom Tremont. ewes. 
Watches sent to any ad , and by selocting 


from Price List you can get as 
selecting in parece. . sy ——_ 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
| RIB Rarway.— 
aerom a." E ore on, ‘Dock Depot, Son 
a iy herp bere oe Y, a8 follows, viz: 
45 .A.M.| 6.45 A.M. |For Paterson. 
SAM & A.M. Express Matt for Buffalo, Dun- 
' c and the 





| a . Glevelana, 
, 80 

| burgh, ‘Warwick, Monteobory, 
| Unionville, : 
coon aeepaeseee stat 
8.157A.M.| 8.80 A.M.) Way 2rai 

"amd in n, aily, for Greyoourt 
M.| 8.90.A.M. 'Spocial 


| ‘are attached at eri 
h to 


| si Galion fathc coca 
e 
| tion of Western and Bo 


10.15 A.M. |10.15 A.M. |For Paterson. 

11.15 A.M, 11.30 A.M. | For Port ey and way, datly ; 
| conn Middletown r 

A -.—\ipapeaain 

|For m; also for > 

d Hillsdale. os 


em 


11.45 A.M. |12.00 M. 


P.M. |For Piermont Nemek and M 
5 ont, Nyac’ 
P.M. | Orange County =, mat at 

= . Turner's, and stations 


| 
! 
} 
1 
| 
4.45 P.M.) 5.00 P.M. Suffern A 


| Only at Paterson 
west of Paterson. 





5.1 15 


| 
| 

P.M.! 5. 

P.M.) 5. 





| |_ fr 
5.45 P.M.! 6.00 P.M.| Way Train, for f an. 
mediate stations. Also for Hack- 


e k and Hillsdale, 
Night Bxpress, pally, for all points 
est and Si ng 
Coaches accompany this 
to Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati change. 
6.15 P.M. | 6.30 P.M. poe Piermont and N' 
6.45 P.M. | 6.45 P.M. or Paterson and intermediate 
| |_ stations; also for Hackensack. 
7.45 P.M.| 7.45 P.M.|Zmigrant Train, Daily, for the 
} | es 
1.00 P.M. |11.80 P.M. | Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
an ions. 
12.00Mid. '12.00 Mid. Saturdays only, Theater Train, 
| fon Nyack. 


6.45 P.M.| 7.00 P.M. 
| | 


| 


) 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking arid tran&fer of May be left at 
the Company's offices—241, 520 and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor. 126th st. and 83d Av 
Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham - 
bers St., and foot of 23d St., New York; No. 8 Ex- 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey City. and 
of the Agents at the principal hotels. 
WM. R. B 


Gen'l ‘x Agent, 





MoM"; DEMOREST’S STOCKING SUS 
, PBN DBRS.—A very conveniént and effi- 
cient method for holding up the stocking. Either 
je i or C . mre epee the un- 
Pleasant, or, much worse, t uences 
of impeding the ciroulation, oy binding toy limbs 
with a band of elastic or other ligature. re- 
quire no buttons or sewing, but are instantly and 
conveniently attac’ and are very durable. No 
lady or child should be withont these invaluable 
8 Suspenders. Ladies’ 50 cts. ; Children's 
37 cts. free. Address 
MME. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 





A BELLE F EURETTE POLKA. By 
Vienna DEMAREST. The most popular piece 
of the Performed at the New York Park Con- 
certs and by ail the bands. Full of spright- 
je and not very sitions. With id 
hromo Title-Page, 60:cts. Plain, 30 ets, ailed 
free on reeeipt of price. 
C, H. DEITSON & CO,, 





711 Broadway, N. ¥, 





Oct. 8, 1870. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








ABROAD. 


— The Theatre of War is the only one 
now open in Paris. 


~- Marshal McMahon is in Belgium, em- 
ploying his leisure moments in reading the 
many obituary articles of which ho was recently 
t he subject. 


— Queen Victoria took her place on the 
English throne, thirty-three years ago; every 
other throne, from the least to the greatest, has 
changed occupants. 

— Dialegue between the King of Prussia 
and Bismarck, just after the declaration of war 
by France: “ We are playing a high game.” 
Bismarck: ‘‘ Oh, no, your Majesty, the stakes 
are only two Napoleons.” 


— ‘* Will yer honor take a cab? 
London cab-driver to a gentleman 
thank you, I am able to walk,’’ said the gentle- 
man. ‘*May yer long be able, but seldom 
willin’ !’’ was the witty reply. 


” 


said a 
cc No, 


— An Englishwoman finding herself un- 
able to whip her husband, shouted to her son, 
who was upstairs in bed: ‘ Bill! come down 
stairs and lick thi feyther, or else he’ll be th’ 
maister 0’ the whole house.”’ She was evi- 
dently in advance of the age on the Woman 
question. 


— The Zouaves and Turcos are called in 
Germany the “ brown devils’ of the French 
army. Since the storming of Weissenberg 
and the battle of Werth the Bavarian soldiers 
have been called bythe French “ les bieux 
diables’’ (the blue devils). The Bavarians have 
fought with surprising bravery. 

— An old widow named Hackert, seventy- 
five years of age, who accompanied the Prus- 
sian army in 1813 and 1815 to France as a 
vivandiere, hes again been permitted to accom- 
pany her old regiment, the Thirty-fifth Branden- 
burg, at her most urgent request. The soldiers 
eall her the mother of the regiment. 


— A singular fate has befallen the wife 
of a master carpenter in Berlin. In a space of 
eight years war bas three times mado her a 
widow. In the year 1864 her husbaoll ‘ was 
killed at the storming of Duppel. In 1865 sho 
again married @ carpenter, who was called up 
in 2866, and was killed at Keniggratz. About 
a year ago she again married a carpenter, and 
he was killed at the battle of Rezonville on the 
28th of August. Is not this a case for inter- 
ference on the part of the Carpenters’ Trades’ 
Unions ? 


— The following ‘Sayings of Great 
Men” are now remembered in Germany: “] 
will sign the treaty of peace in Konigsberg,” 
said Napoleon LI. ; “‘ We will make an excur- 
sion to Berlin, where we will celebrate Napo- 
leon’s Day!’’ said Marshal Leboeuf;” “How! 
Do you need more time to study the Rhine 
than we to take it?” cried M. de Girardin; 
‘We have got this land (the Palatinate), and 
mean to make ourselves at home in it,” wrote 
Edmund About from Saarbrucken; “A great 
battle is pending, and I can prophesy our vic- 
tory with certainty,” the Emperor announced 
to Eugenie. 
——————— 





CoaMmMURIR SERVICES. 


Ge aye making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gonsttenion @are of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs. @atalogues show- 
ing the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application. 


ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
@anufatturers of Fine Siloer Plated Ware. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


—_—_—_—»—— 
Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and 
and fineness, adapted to every style of writing. 


apeit Superiority acknowledged by all Pen- 
m 








Fer sale by all first-class Stationers. 
Sample Card, artistically arranged, and se- 


curely inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty- 
five cents. 


Send for Circulars. Address 
SL Se I LS 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York, 





WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN. 


These ge pens in the world. All persons 
who hold P fm, 8 Tickets can get alist of the drawn 
fe Thé Tribune of Monday each 

, to 


Place, Nt y 


BIxBY & COQO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADIE®’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Haclusively Hand-made. 


No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New Yors. 








BOOTS AND LASTS made on a new 
rinciple—onl, aly cure for tender feet. 
.rcecommended by Anatomists, Phy- 

sicians, and Chiropodists. 
WATKINS, 
| Lid Fulton strect, and 367 Broadway. 


 averill Chemical Paial ca,” 


OMce. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y, 





How made from er, Wine, 


VINEGAR, Rie i 
aaen, -Maker, se Geos FL 





THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


OFA 


WALTHAM WATCH 


BEATS 


4 times a second, 
240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 


345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10.368, 000 times a month, 


126,144, 000:times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY. 


Té must not only run all day, but 
all night, not only on week days, but 
on Sundays and Holidays. It must 
run hanging up or lying down—up- 
side down or right side up. It must 
keep running when the wearer sits 
down or stands up, when he walks 
or rides. In fact, it is expected to 
do its duty at all times, in every 
place, and in every position. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will fulfill all these requirements. If wound once a 
day, it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and 
twenty-six million times in a year, without even 
requiring fresh oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


CONTAINS 


5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 
pieces. 


EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATOH 
HAS SEVEN JEWELS. 


The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 


Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred 
thousand dollars, yet we sell these Watches ina 
golid silver hunting case for $18. The same Watch 
could not be made by hand and finished as perfectly 
for ten times as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is interchangeable, like a Springfield rifle, that 1s, 
any part of one Watch is exactly like the same part 
jn another; and if ten Watches of one grade were 
taken apart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &e., 
were mixed together, ten watches could be made by 
putting these paris together again without any re- 
ference to their former eombination. This is a great 
advantage. For if any partof a Waltham Watch is 
injured we can always replace it at a trifling ex- 


pense. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watches will run fora year or two, and then give 
outand require constant repairs, but a Waltham 
Watch will run faithfully many years. 

We sell these Watches— 


In Solid Silver Hunting Cases, $18. 
In Sold Gold Hunting Cases, - - $70. 


We have prepared an Illustrated Price List, 
which describes the various grades of Watches in 
detail, gives the weight and quality of the cases, 
and all other information necessary for an intelli- 
gent selection. We wish every one would send for 
it before ordering a Watch. 

WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No.'785.Broac way, New York. 

Please send me your Illustrated Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as iad advertisement in the 
Christian Union. 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

The terms on which we sell these 
Watches are very liberal. We will send 
them by Express to any one, in any State 
or Territory, with the bill to be colicct- 
ed on delivery. On every bill we send 
there are printed instructions to the Ex- 
press agent to allow the purchaser to 
open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. If not satisfac- 
tory, you need not take it; and even 
after you have taken it, if it should not 
prove satisfactory, we will exchange it 
without expense, or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent out over Five Thousand of these 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and not 

one of these was on account of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the 
money more. 


We have no Agents, and our prices are the 
same to all. A resident of Oregon or Texas 
can buy a Watch from us and it will cost 
him no more thanif he lived in New York. 
All this is explained in the Price List. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do not sell Waltham 
Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, Oroide or 
Filled Oases whatever (these are all other names for 
Brass or German Silver). The Waltham Watch is 
worthy of a solid gold or silver case, and we do not 
propose to sell it in any other. 

Let every one send for a Price List. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CoO,, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 





No. 785 BROADWAY, | 
NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly 25,000 
Assets $3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENOB, President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TONTINE 


LIFE AND SAVINGS 


INSURANCE CO., 


102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN: N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the ojice of the 
Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WiLlt AM H. LUDLOW, President, No.102 Broadway. 
ROBERT ~s STRATTON, Vice-President, No. ita 


SAMUEL WILLETS, of Willets & Co., No, 303 Pearl 
CLARENCE ¢ 8. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 9 
JONATHAR THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 
SOHN N. N. WHITING, Attorney and Counsellor, No. 
ROBER™ "SCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 


iPr 
J. ¢. SEYMOUR, 5 J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 


wiLtiait BLOODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty-fourth 
J. pe GIRAUD FOSTER, of Fcster & Thamson, No. 
all street. 


69 W. 

J. WILSON STRATTON, Treaqurer of the Novelty 
Tron Works, No. 111 Broadway. 

JOSEPH M. COOPER, of Oooper, Fellows & Co., No. 
at Maiden } 

R. LENOX KENNEDY, Vice-President of the Bank of 
Commerce, N@. 81 Nassau street. 

MINOT C. MORGAN, Banker, No. 87 Wall street. 

JOHN CASWELL, of Jobn Caswell & Co., No. 87 


Fron 
EDWARD Halon, President National Bank of the 
S ny r. Nassau and Pine. 
14a M3 WEED, No. 237 Broadway. 
CHATLMS SHEPARD fie. ean eee street, 


HT tows SEND, 
PW. — ‘GS, of P. W. Engs & Bons, No. 131 
Front str 


a M. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 
st. 


ree’ 
SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, Merchant, No. 80 B’dway. 
ELIJAH 1. BROWN, of Blijah T. Brown &Co,, No. 


41 Spru 
ABRAM "B. oaEWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
17 Burling slip. ; 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 


and Modes of Insurance, 


All kinds of Non-Fortelting Life and Endowment 
Policies issued; also, Temporary Insurance and De- 
ferred Ananiig Joh Joint Life and Loan Redemption Poli- 
cies and Annu 
Policies Incontestible. 

Hi Modes of Payment of Premiums. 
Low yet Safe Rates of Insurance. 

Liberty to Travel. 

rhirty Days’ Graee on Renewals. 
Prompt Payment of Losses. 

Economy in Expenses. , 

Loans on Policies. 

Annual Dividends on Contribution Plan. 

No Extra Charge for Policy, Stanips, or Medical Ex- 
= ation. 





Charge . 4 Army and Mery Officers. 
Extra Charge for pe Goose & d Officers of first- 
clads Steamships and oem _ abe wy 
No xtra Charge fo 


Conducto 
No Extra Charge for Females. =, 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPAN Y 
OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Case Se PIAL. » So eee 
ssets, ly, 1870, o/ i, ken 
Liabiliti 


Pe ee oe 
a ae 


, *UbPato 49 
359 49 
ABSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist day of J a 1870, 


Balapeoin Bonk, oD: 6 eee 
Bonds and rina ki ei en oneal 


state... 
Loans on Stocks, “payable: on demand. 
United States —— market vaine), .1 
State, Mu and Stocksand iBonda 
(market ue "2,120 00 
Other Property, eous [tems........ - 1602 "4 


TOtAl...seeeeees wos sees $4,576,295 74 vey 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


J. H. WAEOR ame Seely. 
GEO. M. LYON, Asw't f 
T. B. GREINER, 2d Ass't . 


$200,808 00 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 


{39 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallellea 
in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelve Months, 
insuring $7,813,850.00, which is tle argest 
initial year’s business ever done by a Life Iusurano 
Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 
Notice the following Liberal Features: 


Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non- 
Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 
premium. 

Ali other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two 
annual payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and 





\ 
i 


i it \ | 


Do you wish to reduce your rent? 

Do you wish to make ‘a sleeping apartment of any 
rcom in your house? 

Do you wish the most easy and luxurious bed attain- 
able under any circumstances 

For further particulars send stamp for circ aad to 
Crosby Cabinet Bed Co,, 171 Canal St.. New York. 





absolutely incontestable after two 
premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all prewiums loaned to the ineured, 
if desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiums, and no inercase of annual payment on 
any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion 
to his contribution thereto, * 

The business of the Company conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 
Age of the Party inaured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 

Will 2 
continue 4 
ow . : a es Hi 

“ “6 
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FERST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parte of the 
country. Apply at the ee Office, 189 Broadway. 


OF FICE RS: 
. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MAROY, M.D., Medical Exam'r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


THE 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


One Annual Prem. Pa A ad 
Two Prem mms | years auc ays. 


Three “* 


“ os 





Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an — ae 
and ori igine) ate The 
pa mentof TE {DOLLARS 
will secure a policy for TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

proporon} 


(anger — 

and 

pay: yment po requined only 
when a death occurs in the 
class and division in which 
a policy 4 is registered. 

n some essential points, 
such as —— examina- 
tion, prose payments, and 
absolhite policies this Asso- 
ciation does. not vary from 
any of our oldest co ies ; 
but in greater plicity, 
soneey, and ai 4 ms 

ion 01 me 
material. ally” "- em 
Authorized Capital, 
$250,000. 


For particulars, pamphlets may be ag attr 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 9 
vy. tei York, or of its agents 
N. 8. P. ee le ie U. 8. A., fredtent, 
TSAAG ng fae Jr.,’ Vice-Presi 
L. TIERNA 


JAMES A. ARIGHMOND, grater. Agent. 


H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 








1809 
SAPOLIO 
For General 
Household 


purpeses 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


“0 2 


Laundry co make t 
of Han oft eett: Aske 
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sa femegere goa Troy Bell Foundry, 


Ys Be, —({Established 1852), a large asrort 
x, Chure! fy Academy, Fire ‘Derm, and othe 
Bells constantly on hand and made toorder. Madeo 


yine Le ~~! (Co and +1" Hung with R 

Katy Mounti 5 ban ak oun harablie vver wae 

__Lastae Lilustra aan it free upon applicati 
n cal 

& co, Troy N. ¥. 





. MENEELY'S BEL FOUNDERY 


aay, = Y. 


Church, PRS Semere and id other Bells, made 
of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
moun with our New Patent etary Yoke tae 
— 4 a bell Saense in use, 

‘or prices and catalogues apply to 
EA &@.  MENEBLY 
West Troy, N ¥ 


BELLS 





For Ch 





PERPETUAL BASE BURNERS, 


Diuminator and Magazine Fire Tiace Heaters, Portable 
Pit 06. ea bose “ 
THATOBER 5 602 Broadway, N. Y. 


\ “we Avademies, Factories, Fire 

re Bell Metal (Copper and 

Tin). Warranted and fitted , 

at lowest cash bata Also BELLS 
20 cts. per lb. 





ue sent free. 
VIB, 55 Dey 8t., N. ¥. 








GOLDEN LOCKS 
RAVEN ‘PRESSES. 


What a Contrast ! 


ok—See those beautiful. graceful Ringlets and 
roduced by the use 3 Ont Flexible Mag- 
air-Car ores a pers. 
the use of these -4 = natural effect is 
siclhntes than by eat eat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liqui?, which is the life 
of tha} po dupming its lustre, and eventually prodac 


ao tS 
XIGLE E Magnetic Halr- 
soft, careless, graceful cuele 


arsh 
The FLE 
Crimpe 
waves, = are ¢ therefore —— natural, These articles 
are he Sy oh to give perfegt satisfaction or the money 
refur to any réss upon receipt of price. 
Money nhs a my risk. 

: B: 2X, containing 2-3 inchee lopZ.. 


wir aves, 


urle 


“ “ 


Addre ‘88 


say ta 
Wes OOD. Herald Building. 
218 A 3. I 


, General Agent for U. 8 


PROF. HORSFORD'’S 


SELF-RAISINC 


BREAD-PREPARATION, 


Sold by all Grocers, 


has the unqualified recommendation of all Profes- 

sional and Scientific men. 

Read what they have to say abont it. 

From Pror. ApoLru Ort, formerly of the ‘‘ Ecole 
Polytechnique” in Tunich, Switzerland, and well 
known in this city from his writings in the Jour- 
nil of Applied Ohemistry : 

‘'T have succeeded in producing not only the most 
alatable, but also the whitest and most cellular 

Bread pastry-and cakes, aM Horsford’s Bread 

aration. As regards igh nutritive value 

osphiiites in bread or fi in general. I 
cae can believe that any doubt can be enter- 
tained by any Physician ef the present day.” 

From Rev. CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Associate Editor 

of the Christian Union: 
“ After a thorough trial of pad 8 Bread Pre- 
paration, I heartily recommend it as quick, sure, 
agreeable, and healthful in its effects. 


From ORANGE Jupp, Editor of the American Ag- 
rioulturist : 





‘We have been using Prof. Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation for a year or two past, and find it very 
convenient for quickly producing light bisouit, 
cake, &c., and shali continue its use. While more 
convenient than the usual ‘ Soda and Cream of Tar- 
tar.’ we fall in with Prof. Honsrorp's idea that it 
is alsé more healthtul.”’ 


From Herpert G. Sonry, A.B., Chemist at the 
United Assay Office Laboratory in New York : 
“I have used Horgford's Bread Preparation in 

my family with great success, and after a compara- 

tive test of all the most poreee Baking Powders, 
find it the cheapest as well as the best. 





For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 
IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Go., 


No. 128 Milk Street, Boston. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots 


SMALL FRUITS. 


. Autamn Catalogue of the above, beanti- 

illustrated with many engravings and a splen- 

} ay colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium 

Auratum, or Golden Banded Lily of Ja- 

pan, is now ready for distribution, and will be 

mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten Cents; regu- 
lar customers supplied gratis. 


Address 3B, K, BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
New York. P.O. Box No. 5712. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J.P. RICHARDS, Prop’, 


DINING ROOMS 


Booms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


133, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 








Chromos, ~ Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 
&. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 





001 Broadway, N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan Hotel 
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Are You Going to Paint ? 


F SO, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT, 


PUREST WHITE, 
And all the Fashionable Shades, 


“READY FOR USE—REQUIRES NO OIL, THINNING, OR DRIERS,” 


AND SOLD ONLY BY THE CALLON. 


—_— > -— 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY WHO HAVE USED IT. 


Rev. S. C. Alexander, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, N. C., writes, March 10th, 1870: “ Please acce 
our testimonial of the great value of your Paint. As to its superior beauty and brilliancy there can be 
no question, We have used nearly 100 gallons, and by doing so have saved $150 more than we would 
had we used white lead and oil.”’ 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 3. 1870. 

A. O. P. Co., Gents: I have painted upwards of forty houses with your Paint, and in each instance 
it gives satisfaction. They look as well to-day as the day I first applied it, over one year ago. 

JAMES TAYLOR, 476 Penneytvania Ave. 
Schenevus, N. Y.. April 13th, 1870. 

A. O. P. Co., Gents :—I have nsed your White Paint on my old weather-worn house, and it has caused 
quite a sensation in this village. It is truly handsome, and I am more than satisfied. 

‘ J. J. MULTER, Editor Schenevus Monitor, 

Theo. Wing, of Dover Plains, N. Y., writes ; ‘* Yours received. Your Paints seem to win favor 
wherever they are used. Ali the buildings in this section look finer than those painted with other paints 
at the same time.” 

St. Augustine, Fla., February, 1870. 

Gents :—We painted the St. Augustine Hotel with your Paint. Find it all you claim for it. And we 
fu rthermore belie ve it to be superior to any paint we have ever seen. 

PALMER & VAILL, Proprietors. 

R. E. Pratt, Esq., Saybrook, Ct., writes, Sept. 14th, 1870; ‘‘ My house, painted with your paint two 
years ago, is the whitest house in town.” 

Sam’l L. Candee, Esq., Canastota, N. Y., writes: Your Paint put on my house two years since, is 
vindicating itself, and has attracted much attention I want no other so long as I can obtain the “Averill 
Chemical.” 


This Paint costs less than White Lead, and will wear twice as long. 


Communications from various sections of the country, comprising the owners of many of the finest villas 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with sample card, by calling or sending to the following 
D EPOTS: 


AVERILL OHEMIOAL PAINT 00.. - 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 00., 
DEMING & SON,- - - - 
JOHN MULLIKEN & 00,, 

ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., 

R. & W. H. CATHOART, - 

G. W. PITKIN, - - 

LAWRENCE & 00., 

HALL, MOSES & 00., - 

W. P. CONVERSE, Jr., 


New York. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Calais, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Columbus. Ga. 
New Orleans. 





1870. 


The Great Improvement in 


ROOFING. 





September 1st, 1870 
Having just completed our new manufactory—the largest and most complete of its kind in this coun- 
tr y—we desire to furnish samples to builders, general merchants and others, of the Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


which is the result of nearly thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of substitutes for the 
m ore expensive kinds ofroofing. 

This Improved Roofing Material is entirely different from any other, and is ten times stronger than 
any Composition Roofing in use. 

It consists of a strong heavy canvas, a surface layer of our Improved Felt and a Manilla lining— 
the whole cemented and compressed into a firm compact material resembling leather. 

It is manufactured in one continuous sheet, and weighs only 50 pounds to 100 square feet. It is 
adapted for steep or flat roofs, in any climaie, and costs only about half as much as tin. The Patent 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING 


is a fibrous coating, made of the indestructible Fibrous Mineral Asbestos. It is prepared ready 
for use, for coating the Asbestos Roofing. and for repairing and preserving Old Roots. Can be 
applied with a brush, and forms a Waterproof Felting on any surface to which 1t is applied. 

These materials can be readily apolied by any one, no heat being required. Liberal terms and exclusive 
rights will be given to responsible dealers. Full descriptive Pamphlets, Prices and Samples sent free 


by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 
Established in 1858. ‘ 78 William Street, New York. 


a 


oe and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 
FULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROOKLYN. 


19,000 Sunday - School 


AND 
900,000 Sunday-School Scholars 


Are now 





"Teachers, 


using 


The}/National Series of Lessons 


—OF— 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., Teacher. 
COURSE FOR 1871, 


THE WORDS OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 





We will furnish the last two Nos. ot 1870 FREE to all New SUBSCRIBERS who send th 
for 187 before the 20th of November. Price $1 50 per year. S ‘With List 
lenin en ann 3 per yeal pecimen copies of the Teacher Fite List 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. co., 
Chicago. 


UNION 








Pianos at Reduced Prices. 


GEO, STECK & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 


AND 


UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


A CARD. 





The general decline of values in all 
branches of industry, our greatly increased 
facilities for manufacturing and a desire to 
establish ONE STANDARD PRICE for our 
Pianos, have enabled us to offer to the pub- 
lic, from this date, a new and greatly re- 
duced price-list. 

We manufacture none but first-class 
pianos, and in reducing our scale of prices 
we have adopted the very lowest figures at 
which a thoroughly substantial and perfect 
Piano-Forte can be sold with a fair profit. 
By this course we mean, so far as we are 
concerned, to abv-lish the practice so much 
|in vogue of late with manufacturers and 
dealers, of keeping up a high price-list 
and offering large discounts as inducements 
to purchasers. As this custom, if persisted 
in, cannot but demoralize business, and 
must always prove unsatisfactory to the 
purchasing public, we are confident that by 
adopting the system of low fixed prices we 
shall be sustained by our patrons and the 
musical public. We have reduced prices 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 
STEecK’s Hatt, New York, July, 1870, 


141 Eighth Street, 
(Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue.) 


WEBER 
PIANOFORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 
the manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent | 
h : | 
with thorough workmansbip. } 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


A.W.W. Miller’s 
ANCHORS) NERS 
609 Broadway NY. 








Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 


about to apply for 
INVENTORS parents, 
in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 


not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 


AND 


The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE. Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


“RUSSIAM BRACES.’’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn. 














FLOR 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 14. 








ENCE 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


The following Statement made by the FIRST purchasers of Florence Sewing Machines on the Pacific 
Coast, inc'uding ALL who bought in 1568, whose present residence is known. is conclusive evidence of the great 
superiority and unrivaled excellence of the Florence, and is the best testimonial ever given in favor of any 


Sewing Machine. 

* Our Machines ser as well now and are as good 
nearly SVEN years ago, and they WAVY NEVFR COST 
ence as being WITHOUT EXCEPTION the 
Sewing + achine now in use.” 

May, 1870. 

L. H. Bailey, Portsmonth Honse, San Francisco, 

Miss Anne Bradley, 534 Howard st., San l’rancisco, 

Mra. Clara J. Baum, 236 Sixth st., San Francisco, 

Mrs. Edward Babson, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Agnes Brodie, 82 Everett st., San Prancisen. 

Mrs. Dr. R_ TP. Chase, 74 Howard at., San Franeiseo. 

Mrs. E. J. Crane, St. James House, San Francisco. 

Mrs. D. B. Coffin, 12 Perry st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. (. [lucks, 778 Lombard «t., San Francisco, 

Mrs. J. B. Larcombe, 704 Howard st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. M A. Merchant, 510 Mason st., San Francieco, 

Mrs. Henry Miller, 701 Post st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. Ohm, 217 Geary st.. San Franciseo. — 

Mrs. Delia Parker, 517 Pine st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. Samuel Soule, 323 First st.. San Francisco. 

Mrs. Emily Sloss, 7 Garden st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. C. L. Taylor, 709 Bush st., San Francisco. 

Mrs, A. J. Turner, 320 Beale st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. 8S, P. Wiswell, 389 Third st., San Francisco. 

Mrs. B. Weller, 129 Second st , San Francisco. 

Mrs. E. M. Hinckley, 521 Folsom st., San Francisco. 

a Arguello, cor, Santa Clara and Main sts., Santa 
i] 


ara. 
Mariano Malarin, Santa Clara St., Santa Clara. 
D. W. Herrington, cor. Jefferson and Lewis sts., Santa 


Clara. 
Mrs. Belle Fitts, Santa Clara. 
F. Lamory, cor. Main and Franklin sts,, Santa Clara. 
H. Stegemann, Franklin st.. Santa Clara. 
Sisters Notre Dame, 93 Santa Clara st., San Jove. 
Mra. M. L. Henning. 414 Third st., San Jose. 
Mrs. Sherman Day, Seventh st., Oakland. 


Agencies—505 Broadway, New York, an 


for use in every respect, as they were when purchased 
US ANYTHING FOR REPAIRS. We recommeud the Flo: 


VERY BEST, MOST RELIABLE, and LEAST COMPLICATED 


Signed 


| Mrs. O. S, Dunham, Franklin s .. Ovkland. 

| Mrs. Ww. 8. Snook, Oakland Point, Oakland, 
Wm. ™. MeGuire, Bath. Placer (Co. 

Mrs. Lucy Cleveland, Ukiah City. 

Mrs. Leonora Hard. Antioch. ° 
Mrs. Daniel Dunn, Trinity st., Val'ejo. 
William Melhor. 102 D st.. Marysville. ; 
Mrs. M. E. Buckhalter, Maine st., Dutch Flat. 
Henrv Jackson, Watsonville. 


! 


Mrs E. C. Comstock, 104 Main at., Napa City. 

| O. D, Metcalt, 2 Main st., Hydesville, Humboldt Co. 
Mrs. Jennie A. Egan, Spadra, Los Angeles Co. 

John F. Pinkham, Placerville. 

Mrs. J. Crawford, Copperopolis. 

Mrs. J. C. Fischer, Rocklin, Placer Co. 

A. B, Beanvias, Columbia. 

Mrs. Dr. 8. L. Robertson, Soquel, Santa Cruz Go. 
James Bell, near Sonora, Tuolumne Co. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Miller, 344 G st., Sacramento. 

Mrs. Sarah Longton, cor. J and Seventeenth sts., Sa- 


cramento. 
Mrs. P. G. Teft, Aurora st.. Stockton. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keefer, Woodland, Yolo Co. 4 
Mrs. M. A. Noyes, Pt. Gamble, bf omy Territory. 
0. C, Shorey, ie, Washington Territory. 
W. L. Barlow, Salinas, Monterey Co. 
Mrs. Marie Daegener, Columbia. 
Mrs, Josephine Bader, San Andeeas. 
Mrs. Lucy Cooke, Dutch Flat. 
Mre. John O'Neill, near Jamestown. 
Mrs. Mary Gundry, Am .dor City. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Miles, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 


d in all other principal Cities and Towns. 





AUTUMN, 1870. 


We open the season with a stock of 


Ready-Made Clothing 


For Men and Bovs,’ 
Better than average Custom work. 


Styles the most Elegant. 
Stock the Freshest. 
Variety the Largest. 
Prices most Ecomomical. 


SPECIALTIES IN STYLE: 


The Prince Albert Frock. 
The Epsom Business Coat. 
The American Walking Coat. 


SPECIALTIES IN PRICE: 


Irish Frieze Overcoats, - $10 
Petersham i - 15 
Heavy Business Suits, 18 
Boys’ Bismarck “  - ot 


Extensive selection of choicest Emglish, 
French, German, and American fabrics in 
the Custom Department. Prices always uni- 
‘oim, except a discount to clergymen. 

Inquiries by mail promptly answered, and method 


of myasurement forwarded when desired. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway and Crand St. 
Broadway and Warren St. 


ALBANY. X. Y., rm: 


82 State &t. P ak 


MASSILLON, Ohio, °) 
CHICAGO, ILL, aA 


138 La Salle St. & 
S 
) 2 





MEMPHIS, Tenn., 
285 Main 8t. 


N, ORLEANS, La., 
2 Carondelet 8t. 


BALTIMORE, Md.. 
98 8. Howard 8t §°-SP XA OF, 
AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements low offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 

20 Cortland St., New York, 
or 209 Lake St., Chicago, Ll. 


YW e198 
Ov TIHd 


3NYOd 61 
‘NOLSOg 
$13» 

\Hd 73 
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GENTS WANTED.—For “ Incidents of the 
L U. S. Christian Commission.” By Rev. E. P. 
Swith. Send for Circular. J. B. LIPPINCO!T & 
CO., 449 Broome St., New York. 


5 000 AGENTS WANTED. —Samples sent 
r 





free with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
ay. Two entirely new articles saleable as flour. 
Address N. H. WHITE. Newark, New Jersey. 


To AGENTS 
10 A DAY SELLING SIL 
VERS PATENT 


Exastic Broom. 75,000 now In use. C. A. 
CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y., or 209 Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AGENTS (820 day) to sell 
thecelebratei HOME SH TTLE SEW- 
ING MACHINE. Has the wunder-feed, 
makes the ‘‘lock stitch’’ (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, 
Mass . Pittsburgh. Pa., Chicago. Ill.. or St. Louis, Mo 


NoOuney tor the Werible geste at baree 
Y., General 











n 
Bee large Sivan sement in another col 
WOOD, Herald Building, 218 Broadway, N. Y., 
Agent for the U. 8. 


ACENT WANT ard per month) by the 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE (GO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





A NEW STUDY. 


“Women as well as men, should be trained for their 
peculiar duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science, 


Applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Oolleges. 

By CATHERINE E. BEECHER 

& HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
A very hand: 12mo vol of 390 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY. 


This book starts with the idea that woman should 
be trained for her duties as well as man for his. 
Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive labor which inevitably 
come upon them in household life, it should find an 
honored place in every institution devoted to femi- 
nine education. The authors, who have for many 
years been directly interested in the cause of the 
education of women, believe that. while woman’s 
proper callings demand as much intellectual talent 
and scie' tific training as those of the other sex, 
more is required in varied directions, and less in 
extensive investigations and pursuits in some one 
direction, than is needful in most of the professions 
of man. In this view. the appropriate training of 
woman should tend more directly and specifically 
to secure a well- need mind, than courses marked 
out for the other sex. 

The present book has been made not only to guide 
growing maidens towards a symmetrical develop- 
ment o f a~ sense, sound morality, and true reli- 
gious principle, but alko with especial reference to 
the duties, cares, and pleasures of the family, as 
being the place where, whatever may be the polit- 
ical development of the future. Woman, from her 
very nature of body and of spirit, will find her most 
engrossing occupation. 

he whole circle of domestic een | here re- 
ceives thoughtful and useful discussion ; all subjects 
admitting of it being abundantly illustrated. 


Features of this Work. 


The present school-book has been prepared with 
great care, from ‘‘ THE AMERICAN WOMAN’s HomE,”’ 
a book by the same authors, which has had a very 
wide circulation, and of which the New York Tri- 
bune says: ‘‘ This book is a whole library of sound 
suggestions, sngetesas information, exhortation, 
aud reproof. Indeed, almost every small every-day 

rplexity finds its ya and answer here.” Con- 
Sonctien, revision, addition of special features, an 
analytical head-line on each page, and a full Table 
of Questions and Suggestive Hints for the use of 
Teachers and Pupils, at the,end of the volume, 
make the ‘‘ PRINCIPLES OF DomEsTIC SCIENCE” a 
complete work in itself, unique in design, and sin- 
gularly well fitted for the special purpose which it 
has in view. 

The work is embellished profusely with cuts of 
many practical Domestic Conveniences and Inte- 
rior Decorations, Scientific Illustrations of the 
Principles of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating, 
ete., ete. ; and gives clear, intelligible presentation 
of the main ideas to be held in view in the con. 
struction and maintenance of comfortable houses- 
The whole well printed on excellent paper, and 
bound in neat, substantial, and attractive style. 

»*,Single copies as specimens will be mailed, post- 
paid, to Teachers, on receipt of $1, one-half the re- 
tail price. Address all communications to 


J.B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


A 48 pp. Circular, containing Table of Contents 
and Specimen Pages from the work, together with 
testimonials from prominent Educators and from the 
Press sent free, on application to the Publishers 


MERCHANTS 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 BROADWAY, 


ssues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 

tll Policies are. non-forfeitable, and participate in 
} the profits of the Company. 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 

A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 

O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The Officers of this Company are prepared 
to make liberal terms with responsible and 
efficient Life Insurance men from every 
quarter. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT GREAT REDUCTION, 


Consisting in great variety and style of first-class 
goods, This} 

and - agieat reduction fro 

mer prices. A visit to this establisnment is solicited, 
to examine the large assortment o! a be con- 
vinced that this is the place to get first-class goods at 
low —— Particular attention given to measure 


wor 
Cc. C. RICHMOND, 
573 Broadway. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


mtains in every number one com- 

piete prize story valued at $100. Forty pages of 
other matter. Yearly $1. Sold by News-dealers at 
10 cts. per copy. Splendid premiums. $500 cash to 
be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen cory free. 
Address S. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N, Y. 














“RUSSIAN BRACES.’ | 
The best ever worn. 


“RUSSIAN BRACES.”’ 
The best ever worn. 
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